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ow many of these questions can you answer 
about the world’s greatest literature? 


Where do you stand on the masterpieces everyone should 


know? What does this test reveal to you? 


How can 


you “catch up” on your reading without making a 
job of it? Read below what nearly 750,000 others did. 


EVERAL hundred thousand 
questionnaires like the one 
printed here were mailed to 
booklovers all over the coun- 

try. Replies came from men and 
women in every conceivable walk 
of life. The results were astonish- 
ing; they revealed that most peo- 
ple are “stumped” by fully half the 
questions. Yet there are no “trick” 
questions among them. All of 
them should be answered offhand 
by anyone who presumes to know 
anything about the great literature 
of the world. 


Make this test now. See what it 


reveals to you. 


Your Problem Solved 


‘*Where to Begin and What 
to Read Next’’ 


Most people know they ought to read 
more good books than they do. But they 
never really “get started.” It is hard to 
accomplish much in aimless reading 
and what most people lack is the incen- 
tive of a definite plan. 


This problem has been solved for 
nearly three quarters of a million oth- 
ers. For here, in this handsome set of 
masterpieces, are just the stories, plays, 
pcems and essays that everyone longs 
to read and re-read for the sheer pleas- 
ure of their entertainment. Here are 
thirty volumes which include the finest 
work of the greatest authors of all 
time, automatically presenting a sys- 
tematic plan of reading—a book a 
week for thirty weeks—which simpli- 
fies the problem “where to begin and 
what to read next.” 








| Why was 


-] Who 


Here is the Test---Make it Now 


Check the questions you cannot answer 


Socrates 
condemned to drink 


the hemlock? 


| Who wrote “The Holy 


Grail?” 


'] Who wrote “Ghosts?” 


Is it a poem, a play, 
an essay, or fiction? 


“O Cap- 


99 


Who wrote 
tain! My Captain 
and to whom did it 
refer? 


Who wrote “The Last 
Rose of Summer,” 
and “Believe Me, if 
All Those Endearing 
Young Charms?” 

wrote “Wee 
Willie Winkie?” 


] What character speaks 


these well known 
lines and in what 
book? 


“God’s in His heaven 
All’s right with the 
world.” 


) “Christ 


[] “The 


in Flanders” 
is one of the most 
famous masterpieces 
of the author who 
wrote it. Who did 
write it? 


“As a Man Thinketh” 
is a book that has 
been distributed by 
the millions of copies. 
What is it about? 


Importance of 
Being Earnest” is 
generally considered 
the best play of its 
kind in the English 
language. Is it a 
tragedy or a comedy? 


"] Who was Ivan Tur- 


genev and what did 
he write? 


[| “Pelleas and  Meli- 
sande” is a modern 
drama _ which every 


well-informed person 
has either read, or 
heard in opera form. 
Who wrote it? 








Slip one of these books in your pocket or purse, whenever 
you leave home, and spare-time reading of a great master- 
piece becomes “second nature.” 
each one complete, each one beautifully bound in rich limp 
Croftcott, beautifully printed in clear, readable type on high 
grade antique paper, are offered at the amazingly low price 


of only 


$2.98. 


What You Get 


The list of authors included 


in this 


like a “Who’s Who” among 
the immortal masters of 





Little Leather Library. 


arrival. 
not to be considered as a purchase. 


if I do so, you agree to return my money. 


for this set. 





Relief. 
$1.25 a pair. 
books) only 69c. 
at left. 





ROBERT K. HAAS, INC., (7510) 
218 West 40th St., 

New York City. 

Please send me the new set of 30 volumes of the 


I will give the postman 
$2.98 plus the few cents delivery charges upon 
It is understood, however, that this is 
I reserve 
the right to return them within thirty days, and 


(Outside U. S. $3.50 cash with order) 


A special pair of Book-ends has been made 
They are of heavy bronzed 
metal, with the bust of Abraham Lincoln in Bas 
In steres they would sell for $1.00 to , 
Our price (if ordered with set of Ee 
If desired place X in square 


remarkable set reads 


And these thirty volumes, 























literature. Here is the list of tities 
and authors: 

A Tillyloss Scandal Barrie 
Finest Story in the World Kipling 

On Going to Church Shaw 

The Land of Heart’s Desire Yeats 

As a Man Thinketh Allen 
Christ in Flanders Balzac 
Pippa Passes Browning 
Sonnets from the Portugese Eliz. Browning 
Comtesse de St. Geran Dumas 
Uses of Great Men Emerson 
Memories of President Lincoln Whitman 
Snowbound and Other Poems Whittier 
The Raven and Other Poems Poe 

The Murders in the Rue Morgue Poe 

Old Christmas Irving 
Ghosts Ibsen 

The Comedy of Errors Shakespeare 
Dream Children Lamb 

Irish Melodies Moore 
Lancelot and Elaine Tennyson 
The Holy Grail Tennyson 
The Trial of Socrates Plato 

The Importance of Being Earnest Wilde — 
Pelleas and Melisande Maeterlinck 
Mumu Turgenev 
Hiawatha (2 vols.) Longfellow 
The Inferno (2 vols.) Dante 


A Message to Garcia Elbert Hubbard 


Is It Unbelievable ? 


Booklovers who have been asked to guess, 
without knowing the price of this set of thirty 
volumes, estimated their value at from five to 
twenty times the price. (These estimates are on 
file for inspection.) How can the low price of 
only $2.98 be made? Simply by manufacturing 
in editions of close to a million volumes at a time 
—by reducing costs through quantity production, 
That is the whole secret. 

“How in the world can you do it?” “The 
books exceed my wildest expectations!” “I have 
never received so much value for my money!” 
“Each volume, I would have guessed, was worth 
$2.00.” “It is, without exception, the greatest 
bargain of my life.” Comments like these, about 
these volumes, have been received literally by 
the thousands. They show what an unusual 
value is offered you. 


SENT FOR EXAMINATION 


Nevertheless, if you are skeptical about the 
value of this new set, we will gladly send the 
entire thirty volumes to you for examination. 
It is not necessary to send money in advance. 
Simply mail the coupon below, and the set will 
be mailed to you. When the package arrives, 
give the postman $2.98, plus the few cents for 
delivery charges. If you are not amazed (as 
others have been) at the bargain, if for any 
reason or no reason you are dissatisfied, return 
the set any time within thirty days, and your 
money will be instantly refunded. Can a 
fairer offer be made? 


Robt. K. Haas, Inc., Publishers 
218 West 40th St., New York 


(Formerly Little Leather 
Library Corporation) 
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ning 
Give the children the fundamental elements in 
ard music 
MELODY — RHYTHM 
- and the foundation is well laid for sight reading 
y and further development 
to on or mn 
on 
of Try these for a repertoire of lovely melodies 
1B and a variety of useful rhythms for activity and 
interpretation 
; i : _ i | i “ ng Evan Will ing thei: 
: —_———_e Heat snken, Blynken and Nod 
e 
h 
t 
t MELODIES RHYTHMS 
. 
1 Hush, My Babe (Viola) (2) Happy Land (Violin). (3) 18622 Badinage (Piccolo) (2) Legend of the Bells (Bells) (3) 18800 
Come Thou Fount of Every Blessing (Viola) Humoresque (Violin) (4) Scherzo (Bassoon) 
Lullaby (Violin) (2) Birds in the Night (Clarinet) Menuett (Viola) (2) Gavotte (Violin) 
(3) Menuett in G (Clarinet) (4) Sarabande (Oboe) 
How Lovely are the Messengers (Violin and ’Cello) (2) 18655 Run, Run, Run (2) Jumping (3) Running Game 18840 
See, the Conqu’ring Hero Comes (Cornet) (4) Air de Ballet 
if ee a nee Hearts (Viola) (2) Pastoral Symphony Waltzes 1, 2 and 9 
Engli ’ 
(English Horn) Boating on the Lake (2) Skating (3) Walzer (4) March 18852 
Rock-a-bye Baby (Violin) (2) Sweet and Low (Violin) (3) 18664 La Bergeronette (2) Waltz (3) Scherzo (4) L’Arabesque (5) 
Lullaby (Violin) Intermezzo—Le Secret 
Adeste Fideles (Bells) (2) The First Nowell (Oboe) (3) To a Humming Bird (2) Elfenspiel (3) The Witch 18853 
Nazareth (Violin) Dear pe of the Tin Soldiers ans 
* Heavenly Aida (Violin) (2) Heaven May Forgive You 18759 —~ ; — Horse (2) The Clock (3) Postillion (4) 
(Oboe) (3) Habanera (Flute) (4) Miserere (Cornet) 
Song to the Evening Star (Violoncello) (2) Toreador Song — ) ine = for Skipping (3) Flying Pg 2 (4) 18548 
(Viola) (3) Soldiers’ Chorus (Bassoon) (4) Woman 7 M —" otive (5) Plain Skip (6) Tip Toe Marc 
is Fickle (Celesta) one ae 7 ’ ; , 
ilitary March (2) Trotting, Running and High-Stepping 
Hear Me Norma (Oboe and Clarinet) 17174 Horses (3) Skipping Theme (4) Military March 
(2) Tarantelle (Flute and Clarinet) Motive for Skipping (2) Motive for Skipping 18253 
Siegfried’s Call (French Horn) Theme for High-Stepping Horses (2) Horses or Reindeer 
(2) Sweet Bird (Oboe and Flute) Running (3) Motive and Theme for Skipping 
The Bunny (2) Pretty Pussy (3) Little Chickens and Snow 18886 = Sea hata y Pa The pg foe @) F "(5 19396 
Birds (4) The Squirrel (5) Gold Fish (6) Bowsvow-wow The W y. (G uanian) (4) Memories (Finnish) (5) 
Sing, Bluebird, Sing (2) The sag y (3) os Redbreast (4) Naan cae Oe Sinai (German) (3) The 
pein ol (5) Pussy Willow (6) The Woodpecker (7) Bird a-Flying (German) (4) Ash Grove (English) (5) In 
ky Py the Valley (Swabian) 
The Wild Wind (2) The Rainbow (3) Happy Thought (4) 18887 Vesper Hymn (Sicilian) (2) Au Clair de la Lune (French) 19397 





Now it is Spring (5) Twinkle, Twinkle, Li.tle Star (6) 


The Dolly 
God eon Me (2) A Christmas Lullaby (3) Evening 
Prayer (4) Praise Him (5) The Child Jesus 


Educational Department 


Camden, New Jersey 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


(3) Morning (German) (4) The Tailor and the Mouse 
(English) (5) John Peel (English) 

The Thresher (German) (2) Johnny at the Fair (English) 
(3) Longing (German) (4) Top o’ Cork Road (Irish) 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is published on the 15th of the month previous to the 
date it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being 
omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 


add 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—AIl subscriptions will be dis- 


continued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure no interruption in the re- 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
newal of a subscription expiring with the February 
number should reach us before February 10th, etc 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month's issue (the fir st of December for the 
January iss etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 
3c in stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions. 








AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in 
each locality, also at I etc. 
Sample copies and all necessary oat furnished 
free on application, 


OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
Satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our ad¥ertisers 
and the merchandise or service which they offer. Any 
transactions proving unsatisfactory to our subscribers 
should be reported to us immediately. 








Editors’ Forecast 


66 USIC Appreciation,” a series of 

articles by Mrs. Agnes Moore 
I'ryberger, who is experienced as a 
writer and teacher, will begin in 
November. The series will be of prac- 
tical value in all the grades. Mrs. 
Blanche Bulifant McFarland, well 
known to our readers, will contribute 
the first of a group of problem-project 
studies in industrial geography. An- 
other new feature will be a primary 
story on Steam, given in rebus form 
by Maude M. Grant, whose name often 
appears on our pages. 

As the third of her articles on Edu- 
cational Tests, Rena C. Stebbins of the 
City Normal School, Rochester, N. Y., 
will consider Ps undamental Processes 
in Arithmetic.” Of especial interest 
to primary teachers, and therefore to 
all teachers having primary pupils, 
will be the following: “Primary 
Projects— Primitive Industries,” by 
Mabel R. Goodlander of the Ethical 
Culture School, New York City; 
“Written Composition in the Primary 
Grades—Part I,” by M. Ethel Brown, 
Elementary Supervisor in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; “The Charm of Dramati- 
zation for Primary Pupils,” by Eva 
Brown, a teacher in the schools of 
Austin, Texas; and “Pre-Primer 
Days,” by Mae Foster Jay. 

Rebecca Deming Moore’s  supple- 
mentary geography story, attractively 
illustrated by Mabel Betsy Hill, will 
show “Filipino Friends” in their native 
environment. A safety story for pri- 
mary grades (one of the leaflets by 
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Susie M. Best, with illustrations by 
Doris L. Howard), and a grammar 
story for intermediate grades (in 
which Edith Sheldon Hanly, ably 
seconded by Lillian O. Titus, illustra- 
tor, tells of the Wordfairy Pronouns) 
will follow the lines of the two similiar 
stories in this issue. As usual, pages 
will be devoted to sewing projects, as 
set forth by Mary B. Grubb, and to 
Dr. Shufeldt’s bird study, with outline 
drawing by Miss Cleaveland. 

Each month the construction work, 
like the entertainment, . reflects the 
season and the month’s special occa- 
sions. Thanksgiving provides the 
motive for Miss Cleaveland’s double- 
page paper-cutting and coloring pos- 
ter (“The Pet Fawn”) and her jointed 
toy (“John, the Pilgrim boy’), for Mr. 
Lemos’s progressive drawing page (“A 
Pumpkin Party”) and his coloring 
card, and for Miss Tessin’s “Nut and 
Candy Baskets.” On the cover will be 
a reproduction, lovely in its coloring, 
of Boughton’s “The Return of the 
Mayflower.” Mr. Lemos’s text and 
the miniature pictures adapt this sub- 
ject excellently to correlation with the 
customary November study of the 
Pilgrims. 

The entertainment next month will 
include, besides appropriate songs, rec- 
itations and exercises, a Thanksgiving 
play for upper grade pupils, “The 
Only Good Children”; a play for pri- 
mary pupils, “How Thanksgiving Came 
to November” ; and an Armistice Day 
program, “In Flanders Fields,” in 
which children of varying ages may 
participate. 
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Now is the time to order the magazines and books that you will need to 
use in your work this year. You can save a substantial amount by taking 
advantage of our special combination prices—AND YOU NEED NOT 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER UNLESS YOU PREFER. 
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below, and who would find it more convenient to send remittance later, we’ 
shall be glad to accept such orders with the understanding that payment 
need not be made until NOVEMBER 15th. 

We strongly urge teachers to avail themselves of this privilege and thus 
be assured of having the magazines and books to use during all the year. 
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isan illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the Nation’ 8 
The Pathfinder Capital. It is now in its 3lst year of increasing success and is 

everywhere recognized as the best current events paper published. 
Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in the world and the PATH- 
FINDER is an ideal medium for this purpose. In each week’sissue all the important news of the 
day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of Commer pee 
of special value and usefulness to the teacher. Subscription Price $1.00 per year o wef numbers. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as liste 
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READ THIS 


LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— 
The new edition is 9x14 inches, con- 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases-—-All Postpaid 
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OUR BEST OFFER 


Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Supplies 
with one of the following and subtract 
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tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds, -— 35c from the tot 
It represents the efforts of several Latta’s Book for Rae. = .$1.00 
Prominent educators who know the Primary Education, | year. Pouge $2.00 
,S,LATTA Inc. needs of primary and rural teachers. isan Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. .$2.00 
Faiing fice OT The postpaid price is $1.00. il CS) School Century, I year........... 50 
Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- om nn tt | ee of Education, 52 weeks. . .$3.00 
Pag eveed ge and_pay only 50c rn me First Grade... .$2.00 
or Latta’s Book for Teachers—or it ‘ unior Home Magazine, 12 issues. .$2.50 
t ps free with a purchase of sup lies A LATTA’ CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS sonnel Question Book........... 1.50 
mounting to not less than $10. utomobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, How to Teach the Pri- 
About two-thirds of Latta’s Book contains the following: Red Bird, “Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and_ twenty-three mary Grades.. .$1.25 : 
Hughes’ Common_ School 2 Paper Cutting Designs other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out Pathfinder, 1 yr. .$1.00 
Branches in a Nutshell, c size 5x8 inches 18¢ tand make up. One set with 100 brass paper fast- | HOW TO TEAC H School Arts $3.00 National Geographic, 1 yr...$3.50 
paper, 96 pages..... fifa COMMON Schoo RE S “rene eners, complete with instructions, postpaid. 85c ieislas Ea b ve, > ‘ie mEease 
B atta’s Seat Work Book, postp seeee “PRIMA ( Popular Ed. 1 yr. $2 .00 Child Life, 12 months...... $3.00 
ef sr oka 25¢ Pleiadian! 9 Pages, paper...... 30c ARY GRADES [EWR year, $2.00; Pictorial Review, 1 year. ao 50) 
ig CookR si at ng isc NUTSHELL :- 12 Borders to color. + fBe IMPORTANT: We are prepared to supply American Magazine, $2.50; Little Folks Magazine. .. .$2.00 
: sonal a in aig is 50 Drawings, asstd. -_ any books published by the Everyday Plans, three volumes, for all grades, set... .$1.50 
50 Se nr Cond Pasa 8S, 206 16 Eskimo Drawings.. .15¢ F. A. Owen Publishing Company. When ordering Years Entertainment, 344 pages, bound in silk cloth. .$1.50 
- —e ard a — 16 Circus Drawings....15c books and supplies from us you may include any Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus. by Wright. $2.00 
Moth uae b, s..22¢ 16 Hiawatha Drawings... 15c items needed from the Owen list and thus save Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 
6 ~ er Fyre rawings, 16 Pioneer Drawings. . si9c the time and bother of making out two orders. Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set, State 
to trace and color, 6x9, 15c if Primary or Intermediate, per copy, 40c; per set. .$3.50 





Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Cotorep Cuark, Box M, poz. asstD... 
8 Stencils. to use with a lead pencil. esas sees 
=a Brass _— Fasteners, al in., 100....13c 
¥Y% in., l/c; 3% in., ra in. v0gtG 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9. 3c 
16 Birds in Colors, with description, 
and 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9, 25c¢ 
Pin Head Paper Fasteners, 200 for....18¢ 
Crepe Paper Posters; Gobolink Desi B 
Vegetable Faces; Oak Leaves, each, 


25¢ 
ic 








Blackboard Stencils | 


Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Fruit; Cat Tails; Pumpkins; 
Squirrels; Turkey; Golden Rod; Oak Leaves, 

New Cuitp Lire CALENDAR STENCILS, 22x34. Set 
nine school months, 75c; each, 12c; 3 for 30c. 

OtHER STENCILS, 22-34, each, 12c; Pilgrims Land- 
ing; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Typical Pilgrims, 

Puysiotocy StTENcits, each 12c. Heart; Stomach; 
Brain; Human Body; Ear; Eye; Circulation. 

Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 inches high. .25c¢ 

Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches high........ 20c 

CALENDAR STENCILS, 22x34, each 12c. Pumpkin 

Turkey; Cat Tail and Birds; Grape. 

Seat Work Stencils, 10 of each; Thé inksgiving; 
Brownie; Animals; Flowers; Fruit; 10 for 12c 

Map Stencils, United States, Canada, any State 
or Continent, size 34x44 in., each 20c. Size 
22x34 inches, each 10c, Size 17x22 inches, 


Borders, each 6c. 


and Vine; 


each 5c; or size 9x12 for seat work, each... .3c 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork........ 125¢ 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork......35¢ 
Blue Stamping Powder, %4-pound bag.......15¢ 
GOOD NICKEL CALL BELL 

Diameter 3% inches.......... 30¢ 
Tickets, Good; Perfect; Merit or 


On Time, 100 one kind for. .10c 
Latta’s 21 New Posters in bright 
colors, 10 inches high....... 25¢ 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, set, 25¢ 


Flanagan’s School Supplies 


Graded Draw’g and Const. Bks., Nos, | to 8, ea.. = 
Seatwork Language Cards, Primary SEt.cccces 
With Scissors and Paste for Silhouettes 
Children’s Singing Games, by Hofer, Primary.. 

Popular Folk Games and Dances, Prim. & Inter. 
Busy Hands Construction Work, by Bowker... 

Games, Seatwork and Sense Training by Holton 60c 
Child’s Garden of Verse, 68c; Just Stories, 68c¢ 


Entertainment Books 

Special Days in Primary Grades. .30¢ 
All the Holidays........--.se0: 40c 
Dialogues for District Schools.. so0e 
Thanksgiving Entertainments... .40c 














| SPECIAL 
| DAYS 


| IN THE 
| PRIMARY 
| GRADES 






Smt Hallowe'en Enterta ainments......25¢ 
Hallowe’en Festivities.........++ 50c 

Good Things. for Thanksgiving. ..-.++++++++e: 35¢ 
The Best Thanksgiving Book....+.++++++++- 40c 


Biunt Point Scissors, 4s 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.2 
Sharp Points, — 5 i... 
each, 25c; "each. -50c 


Reed—Ratfia_-Pine Needles 
~ i per Ib., 99c; No. 2, 94c; No. 3, Oc; 

"4, 88c; No. 5, 84c; % its, PIM s.cs cece 97¢ 
Rei, natural color, best grade, per or eee 
Raflia Frames, round or oval, per doz........15¢ 
Colored Raffia, name colors, per pound... are 
Long Brown Pine Needles, per pound..... 


Sex Hygiene Books 











| 

| 2RSE ' Teaching Sex Hwee ++ ++ 58 5c 
| HERSEI F Herself; Himself, each.. 1.33 
RAGMMAWON The Man and the Woman..$1.10 


[CONCERNING THEMSEDVES 
Primary Supplies 
|Latta’s penmanship copies over 

700 words of good script. .20c 
8 Borders to Color..... weave 
\25 Prize Cards, 4x6 inches... 15c 
}Carbon Paper, 20x30, one 
sheet, 12c; 3 for.........30¢ 
25 Grade Report Cards for 4 weeks....c00--15C 
25 Grade Report Cards for 6 weeks.......++- 16c 
25 High School Report Cards for 6 weeks....17c 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17n22. «206 
2,000 Colored Papers, 1x6, to make chains, 35¢. 
Transparent Rice Tracing Paper, 25x40, 6 shts, a3 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools.....15 


SEND MONEY ORDER 
OR DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


16 Three Bear Draw’gs, 15c 


Compare Our Postpaid Prices with Others Postpaid 


Printed Weaving Mats 
Size 6%x6%, 


Paper, Paste, Crayons 
Common White Drawing Paper, Ib., 19c; ream, 
9x12, wt. 6% Ibs., $1.13; rm. 6x9, wt. 3% Ib. 5 
Fancy White Drawing Paper, lb. 24c; rm. 9x12, 
wt. 10 Ibs. $2.25; rm. 6x9, wt. 5 Ibs..... $1.12 
Manila Drawing Paper, Ib. 14c; ream 9x12, wt. 
5 Ibs. 62c; ream 6x9, ee | 33¢ 


2 Ibs. 43c; same ‘paper 9x12, 50 sheets, 1 Ib. "26 
Cover Paper, double thick, 20x26, asst., sheet, 10c 
— weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets, 

18x24, assorted colors, weight 2 pounds.. 

Same paper, 50 sheets, 18 colors, 9x12..... ‘7c 
Tough White Cardboard for sewing cards or 

construction, 50 sheets 9x12 or 100 sheets 6x9 

2 Ibs. 43c; same 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 Ibs,.... 91c 
Bristol Board, 22x28, name color, doz. sheets, 87c 
bari Paper, ruled both sides, ream, 84x11, 

4 Ibs. 99c; or 8x10%4 for 94c. Good type- 

writer paper, 84x11, 500 sheets, 4 Ibs., $1.06 
Best Theme Paper, size 8x1014, ream, 5 Ibs. $1. 55 


Beginners Paper, wide ruling, 7x84, ream....69c 
Yellow Ruled Writing Paper, 8x1014, ream. ..52c 
Oak Tag, best quality, 50 sheets, size 9x12...41c 


Crayola No. 8, dozen boxes, 98c; “Blendwell,” 


good wax crayon, 8 colors; doz. boxes......48c 
Pastello, 8 colors, oe boxes...... Paneseae 99¢ 
Gluey Paste, AS RR OSE 5 area 43c 


Ideal Paste Four, ¢ Ib. makes 1 gal., per Ib. .26c 
Latta’s Economy Paste, %4 pint, Ib., 24c; 

pint, 2 lbs., 38c; quart, 4 Ibs..... re 66c 

Tissue Paper, any ‘color, 24 sheets...........24¢ 

Red or Black Silhouette Paper, 20 sheets, 9x24, 25c 
Latta’s New Crass Recorp, the 

four weeks plan, 180 names...15c¢ 
Latta’s New Class Record, the 6 

wks semester plan, 225 names, l6c 


Printed Outline Maps 


U. S.; Any Continent; State; Group 
of States. Any map for History or 
Geographye Assorted or otherwise, 
81%4xI1 in. 50 for 40c; 100 for 75c¢ 

or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. 

.25¢ 

U. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 0c. 

8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. 


Rubber Stamps, Two Inches High 


Boy; Girl; Brownie; Turkey; 
Santa; Soldier; Cupid; Bird; 
Nurse; Bunny; Chick; But- 

terfly, 3 for 25c; 12 for 85c 
12 Brownie Subjects, 1 inch 

high, with pad........35¢ 
Star Design, % inch... 10 
Rubber Stamp Pad in| tin 

box, 21%4x3%, inked....25c 
one Rubber Stamp ink, bottle, 35¢ 
Box Asst. Rubber Bands, 10c 
Sewing Card Floss, asst., 15¢ 


Aida Canvas 


For Cross-Stitch Work, Pg 
42 inches, yard 
Patterns for Cross-Stitch Work, per set...++. — 


Latta’s Duplicator 

Pad size 7x10 inches, price $2. 10; size 91%4x12% 
inches, price $3.15. Each 
complete with sponge, 
ink and instructions. Pint 
refill, 98c; quart, $1.90. 
Hektograph paper, a 
11, medium quality, 00 





World 
ee States on Chart Paper, 24x36, 3 for. 








seeeee 





sheets, price 92c, Good 
quality paper, ys 15. Hek 
ink, violet or black, 35c. 
Hektograph Pencil, 12c. 





Fancy paper for original 
copies, 45 sheets..... 50 
COPING SAW with 12 
6 inch: Bisdes....<s,0:00000200 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace_actual size.....«. 
Ticket Punch, Round hole.. 25¢ 
‘Tube Mending Glue.......15¢ 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises. for BOy$.i.060002 25c 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construction, 
with instructions. .20¢ 
When Mother Lets Us Make Paper 
Bok FOrmniture: o.660:500:000 ae 
Bird Houses Boys Can ‘Build.....65c 
Six Loom Patterns to trace.....,.20¢ 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs. ..$1.20 
Constructive Work, by Worst.. yo 00 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener Riscea $1.00 





___-.REMEMBER—WE PAY ALL POSTAGE IN THE U. S. A. 


J. S. LATTA, Inc., 


assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
rinted on thick paper, to 
e cut out; 15 mats.....15c¢ 


Mats, Cut-Out 


Size 8x8, Construction 
aper, assorted colors, half- 





inch slits, all cut out and 
ready to weave, 20 mats, 
With WEAVErS....cccccoce 30¢ 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats...... 18¢ 


New Devices by Hall & McCreary 


Peter Rabbit Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste. l6c 





Mother Goose Pictures to Color..... l6c 
Circus Pictures to Color and Paste. .1l6c 
Fairy Folks Pictures to Color....... l6c 
Girls and Boys Pictures to Color....16c 
Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards...... l6c 
Mother Goose Sewing Cards........ lOc 
Circus Friends Sewing Cards........ l6c 
Familiar Birds Sewing Cards........ 16c 
Familiar Animals Sewing Cards..... loc 


New Primary Language Cards 
96 drawings with name in 
print and script as shown. 
Each card 2'%x3 _ inches, 
printed alike on both sides, 








About 150 other words_ in 
print and script, including 
pronouns, verbs, adjectives, 


conjunctions, 
vocabulary to prepare the 
child for any primer or first 
reader. Per 

See them listed in AE on 
ner’s Outfit, 


The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and supplies to 
teach young children from the first day of school 
until they are prepared to use the primer. Every 
teacher who has used the Beginner’s Outfit as list- 
ed below has been more than satisfied with results, 


Order Any of the Following 
Word Chart, showing print and script........ 20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy sen- 

tences, 4 inches high, for children to trace. 
Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, enough for four pupils..... 40c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils....25c 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side print, 
the other script, enough for four pupils.....28¢ 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils....16c 
3°000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils..... loc 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with light 





dog 











. 16 


red ink, to trace, enough for four pupils... .16c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils...... 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34- -inch 
high, 2,220 characters, "for four pupiis..... 20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% 
x8%4, each 15c; enough for four pupils..... 50c 
Flash “Number Cards for Te: achers, Illustrated. .20c 
Latta’s New Phonic Flash Cards, 35 in set...45c 


THE BEGINNER’S OUTFIT for four purils 
consists of the above list which amounts to $3.4 
but we will send all postpaid for only $3.05. 


Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils............ $2.80 
Same as above for two pupils...... eeeeades $2.05 
Same as above for one pupil........-ee+e. $1.65 


Paper Cutting 
Latta’s 42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8... 18¢ 
44 Large Drawings to 
Color, assorted...... 30c 
The Cut Out Book....60c 
12 Different Calendars 





tr Come, C69. 6 css Oc 
8-inch Clock Dial ..... 25¢ 
Flash Number Cards for Teachers, illustrated, ae 


Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers... 
Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork 
Arithmetic Cards for All Grades....... 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards... 
Bass Wood Rulers, per dozen..........ece0- 
Ilardwood Rulers, beveled brass edge, doz. 


Bradley’s Straight Line Cut- Outs 

Dutch Village; Japanese Village; Eskimo Village; 
Arabian Village; African Village; Pilgrim Village; 
Washington Village; Hindu Village; Philippino 
Village; Indian Village; Lincoln Village, each 50c 

Mother Goose; Fairy Tales; Playtime Circus; 
Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; ‘Animals; each, 35¢ 









ORDER FROM 
NEAREST PLACE 


etc., making a* 


Cloth Bound Story Books 


For the Children’s Hour. .$1.75 
Mother Stories 31.5 

More Mother Stories. 
Firelight Stories ....... 
For the at Teller.. 
Friendly Tales 
Tell Me Another Story....$1. 
Aviwial Stoties <cccccececes 6 
Diet ‘SUES cc cccsccnaes 

In the Child’s World. 
The Real Mother Goose. 
Child’s Garden of Verse. 
Grimm's Fairy Tales......4 ; 


Rubber Type Printers 


Each set contains capitals and small 
letters, figures, inked pad and spacer. 


if 
“au DREN'S Hour ji 











Complete in 
fibre box. 

3/16 inch. .7% 
% inch... .9% 
Y% inch...$1.08 
% inch,..$2.10 


1 inch....$2.65 





printed on 
30 


etc., l-in. high, 
over 2,000 characters, 


Alphabets, 
paper to cut and paste, 


Popular Pictures 


Figures, 


SEPIA, 16x20—Ilarding; Help- 
ing Hand; Coolidge; Can't You 
Talk; Feeding Her Birds; Song 
of the Lark; Stratford on Avon; 
Avenue of Trees; Angelus; In- 
nocence; Gleaners; Dance of the 
Nymphs; Windmill. Each 45¢ 
Hand Colored as above. .$1.00 
Latta’s Brown Prints of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, size 16x 
20, each 20c; both for 35c 
50 Popular Pictures, 244x3, 20c 
10 Indian Post Cards, asstd, 8c 
Book of 48 Indians, 7x9, in native dress...... 25c 
Common Birds in Colors, 7x9 inches, 13 for. .25c 


Ideal School Supply Co. 








LS; Ideal Flowers to Color, BOP Wes cace 5c 
t ) Ideal Domino Cards, per set........20¢ 
ie/ Flags to Color, 12 assorted, per set .15c 
\\ Children of Nations to Color....... 15¢ 
\ n Mother Goose Silhouettes, per set...25c 
WI 27 one-inch Cubes, asst, colors, box.. 30c¢ 

XY Alphabet Cards for Seatwork, box. . 15 
WW) Number Cards for Seatwork, box....15¢ 

1000 Colored Sticks, asstd. 1 to 5 inches, box..48c 

Peg Board, 6x6, each 25c; dozen.......... $2.47 

3000 Shoe Pegs, assorted colors............. 30 

80 Parquetry Blocks, asstd. colors and forms. .20¢ 

Wooden Beads, 144 asstd, forms and colors. .40c 

Sectional Animals; OM as eivncsecschtas 30¢ 

Sectional Birds: 6 WM Dots 6 cccccevcescwcsees 30c 

Phonic Drill C ards, 56 phonograms.......... 25¢ 

Gummed Devices 

Chicks; Cupids; Black Cats; Santa; 

Turkey; Holly; Flowers; Pilgrims; 

Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts; 

Stars; Dots; Owls. Per box....10c 

1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, I-in., asstd...20c 

1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed... .35¢ 


Silent Reading Seat Work Cards 
Sets Nos. I and 2, six stories each, per set...30c 
400 Games for School, Home and Playground $l, 50 


list. Game, 65c; World wee. Game. .60¢ 
Prang Water ¢ ‘olor Box, 8 pans and brush....44c 
Prang Water Color Box: 16 pans, 2 brushes. “O06 


Literal Translations, Caesar; Cicero; Virgil, ea, 75¢ 


Webster Unabridged Dictionary, wt, Il Ibs. .$7.50 
Debater’s Guide, new edition, 315 pages... .$2.00 
Story of the Bible—Foster................ $2.00 











U. S. History Outline for Student or Teacher, 25¢ 
ATTA s Sratwork Book. .30¢ 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards for 
any primer or method. .45c 
Aldine Phonic Cards,.... $1.00 
Reading and Phonics, Pri., 30c 
Teach Paper Fol ling ee 25c 
Teach Basket Making.. 25c 
Te UE WMesiacseccaea 80> 
Poems Teachers Ask For. .40c 
Games and Plays; Smith...25¢ 
Reproduction Stories...... 3c 
Numeral Frame, oe 75¢ 

war 7 Pencil, 7c; Blue Pencil, 
White Pencil......... 7c 
Teach Clay Modeling...... 25¢ 

Modeling Clay—Plastine 

Latta’s Natural ( = Flour, fawn color, 5 Ibs., 45¢ 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, Green, 
Blue, Grey-Green, White, per pound...... 30 
Permoplast; colors as above; per Ib.......... 34¢ 


Laclede Sanitary Clay, colors as above, per Ib, 33c 
Madison Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 


7th Ave., HUNTINGTON, W. VA, 
18th Street, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


SUCCESS TO 
ALL TEACHERS 


Is sure with these popular pictures 


There’s a secret to every success, and the new 
high light in teaching is Visual Education. The 
school room has become a magic place thru PIC- 
TURES. Printing has been perfected. Pho- 
tography wonderfully developed. So that you 
may offer the fascinating advantage of hundreds 
of nature picture studies to your students for 
just a few cents. These Dodson Nature Pictures 
are bringing success to thousands of teachers— 
joy and education to hundreds of thousands of 
children. Order liberally today. You will find 
them your greatest help. 


BIRDS 


(In Beautiful Natural Colors—7x9 
inches) 

Maybe your students see the birds and 
should learn to know them—or maybe 
they never have had achance to enjoy 
many of the beautiful songsters. In 
either case you need our Bird Pictures, 
the finest in the world. There are 
hundreds of them. Exquisite in color. 
Each a faithful reproduction of the 
living bird and personally endorsed by 
Mr. Dodson, President of the Ameri- 
can Audubon Association. We will 
make ‘a selection for you or you can 
name the birds you wart. 


30 for $1.00 


MINERALS 
(All in Color—7x9 inches) 
Precious stones are fascinating to little 
folks. Quartz is something they should 
know. And marble and copper and 
lead. Order a few for every child. 
Twenty-four different studies, 
each 3c. 


(Minimum order 15 pictures) 


FISH 
(In Colors—7x9 inches) 

Fish are among the world’s most im- 
portant assets. Little eyes should hear 
about them. Here are splendid re- 
productions of Perch, Trout, Bass and 
other favorites. Splendid drawing sub- 
jects. Complete group of 

13 for 40c. 


INSECTS 
(In Colors—7x9 inches) 


What child does not love the Butter- 
flies, and all the lovely, downy Moths. 
This group is one of our best at 


18 for 55c. 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc., 


905 Harrison St., Kankakee, Illinois 
MR. DODSON IS PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN AU- 


DUBON ASSOCIATION AND IS THE ORIGINAL 
BIRD HOUSE MAN. 






































MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY jf 


Joseph H. Dodson, il 
905 Harrison Street, il 
Kankakee, Illinois. 

I am enclosing $............ for your Nature Pictures as marked below: | 
Number Pictures Number Pictures il 
of BIRDS of FISH fl 

of MINERALS of INSECTS 
Also send me complete list of nearly 1000 Nature Pictures and information on how my boys fl 
and girls can join the American Audubon Association, Junior Membership. || 
NAME............... || 





ADDRESS 








AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| ees F 
BOOK REVIEWS 
How to Chalk Talk. By Harlan Tarbell. 
Illustrated by the Author. Cloth. 94pp. $1.00. 

T. S. Denison & Company, Chicago. 

“It is offered,’ say the publishers, 
“not as a manual of art, but as a prac- 
tical guide to chalk talking, cartoon- 
ing, and plain illustrating.” As such 
it should be valuable to many a teach- 
er who, if she felt more confidence, 
would constantly make use of graphic 
representation, thereby not only de- 
lighting but benefiting her classes. 
Both text and illustrations in this lit- 
tle volume are presented with an un- 
derstanding of the novice’s needs and 
potential ability. 

Four and Twenty Famous Tales. A Silent 
Reader for Lower Grades. By Anna G. Clark, 
Primary Critic, State Normal School, Stevens 


Point, Wis, Illustrated. Paper. 91pp. 24c. 
Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago. 

_A number of characteristics com- 
bine to recommend this little silent 
reader. It is developed on the best 
modern lines, with Directions for 
Using, and Questions to be asked pu- 
pils to test comprehension. The sto- 
ries chosen are of a kind to appeal to 
small children, cast in a vocabulary 
that second and third graders can 
grasp. The content is good, the type 
large, the make-up pleasing and sub- 
stantial, and the price modest. 

The Story Key to Geographic Names. By 
O. D. von Engeln, Ph.D., Professor of Physical 
Geography in Cornell University, and Jane 
McKelway Urquhart, A.B., Formerly Teacher 
of English and French in Cascadilla School. 
Cloth. 279pp. D. Appleton and Company, 
New York, 

Association may be employed to ad- 
vantage in memorizing geographic 
names, By this means the child’s task 
is lightened and the acquisition of 
knowledge is promoted. This Story 
Key may be used as a guide to map 
study, as a source book for stories and 
projects, as an aid in pronunciation, 
as a reference book in school or home. 
Although by intention a word book, 
in which the origin and meaning of 
more than 1400 names and terms are 
given, so much geographical informa- 
tion has been introduced in compact 
form that the volume will help great- 
ly in fixing the characteristics of each 
place referred to. To read it consec- 
utively is not only informative but 
entertaining. 

Textiles and Sewing Materals. (In ‘(Woman's 
Institute Domestic Arts Series.”) By Mary 
Brooks Picken, Director of Instruction, Woman’s 
Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences, Scran- 
ton, Pa, Illustrated. Cloth. 285pp. $3.00. 
International Textbook Company, Scranton, Pa. 


The student, the homemaker, and 
the dressmaker will alike find this 
text of interest. Historical informa- 
tion, descriptions, and uses of laces, 
textiles, embroideries and findings, as 
well as their values, purposes and uses 
in dressmaking are all included. Other 
chapters furnish information on 
household sewing, such as the making 
of draperies, bed coverings, scarfs, 
and art needlework. Since mending 
is an important task in the average 
home, an entire chapter is devoted to 
this subject, with detailed instruc- 
tions and illustrations for guidance. 
The dictionary of trade and sewing 
terms, making all dressmaking terms 
clear, is a section of the book which 
will doubtless be appreciated by the 
amateur seamstress. 

Living Things. An Elementary Biology. By 
Arthur G. Clement, Supervisor of Biologic 
Science in Secondary Schools, University of 
the State of New York. Illustrated. Cloth. 
488pp. $1.60. Iroquois Publishing Company, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Developed from the newer view- 
point in secondary school biology 
teaching, that the vital relation be- 
tween plants, animals and man should 
be emphasized, Living Things reflects 
the ideas expressed in the latest offi- 
cial report of the N. E. A. committee 
on biologic science, and also the latest 





Over 10,000 Schools have secured 
Large Framed Pictures free of cost! 
Page Seven tells how! 
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A ty TEM is soclear Gil 
(i g } simple that one seeis 
~, tofeel the actual pre- 
=, sence of the teacher.” 
— (A student in Alas) 


DW 
= 

You owe yourself time for self-cul- 
ture. Study the MILLER SYSTEM 
OF CORRECT ENGLISH as a basis. 
You can never rise to the top in busi- 
ness or society, in club, church or 
lodge unless you speak and write cor- 
rect English, The MILLER SYS- 
TEM is bright, brief and practical, 
with entertainment and variety that 
will hold your attention. Look it over 
without obligation and BE YOUR 
OWN JUDGE. 


Does your English embarrass or betray 
you? 

Do you know when you make mistakes? 

You cannot afford not to know your 
own language. 


Do You Say— 


—in’kwirry for inqui’ry, ad’dress for ad- 
dress’, cu-pon for cow’pon, press’idence for 
prece’dence, conver’sant for con’versant, 
epi’tome for epit’ome, ac’climated for accli’- 
mated, progrum for program, hydth for 
height, ali’as for a’lias, oleomarjerine for 
oleomargarine, grimmy for gri’my, com- 
par’able for com’parable? 


Do You Say— 


—between you and I; a raise in salary; a 
long ways off; a setting hen; let’s you and 
I go somewheres; those kind of hats set 
good; he don’t know as he can; a mutual 
friend; the bread raises; providing I go; 
one less thing; where will I meet you; 
he referred back to; a poor widow wo- 
man; money for the Belgiums; we are 
having friends for dinner? 


Do You Know When To Use— 


—sits or sets, laying or lying, farther or 
further, drank or drunk, who or whon, I 
or me, lunch or luncheon, affect or effect, 
council, counsel or consul, practical or 
practicable, admittance or admission, shall 
or will? 


A practical, intensive, self-correcting 
course of 15 lessons for Men and Women 
of the business, professional and _ social 
world, progressive teachers, up-to-date 
parents, etc., in simplified, applied Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric, Vocabulary, Punctuation, 
Common Errors, Correct Pronunciation of 
525 misused English Words, of famous 
Places, Operas, Musicians, Artists, etc., 
also of French, Italian, German, and Latin 
Phrases in common use, Good Form in 
Letter Writing and many minor items 
that contribute to Cultured Conversation, 
Poise and Personality. 


Study with an invisible teacher. This is 
the course that the teacher has been giv- 
ing orally for years to thousands of en- 
thusiastic students of all grades and all 
ages, in large classes, clubs, department 
stores, etc. The students include all types 
of Business Men and Women, Teachers, 
Doctors, Nurses, Lawyers, Musicians, Read- 
ers, Writers, Speakers, etc. 


SEND NO MONEY. Use free 
examination Coupon below. 


MILLER SYSTEM OF CORRECT ENGLISH, 
Room 23, 1341 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Please send, for my inspection, your 15-lesson 
COURSE in CORRECT ENGLISH If I decide to 
keep the course I will send you five dollars and re 
ceive the SELF-CORRECTING KEY. Otherwise I 


will return the lessons within five days. Write plain- 
ly. _10 per cent discount for cash with order. Re- 
fund within one week if not. satisfactory. Orders 
from outside the U. 8S. payable with order. 
EV REP ESTER TY ERLE eT erie ee 
AddresS....cccccccvccvcccvvcece ee ecccceree 
WANTED —Agents everywhere to organize 
classes or sell in clubs, stores, fac- 
tories and independently, Teachers and Clubs should 


“How to Conduct a Money-Making 


ask for circular, 
” Club Rates. 


Study Class. 
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NEW TEACHING HELPS AND DEVICES 














and Teaching Material for All Grades 


fascinating and highly instructive employment while conforming strictly to the requirements 
curriculum, 


of the material at her disposal. 


ers want, and how they want it. 


Rhymes _and verses accompanying certain of the sets are written especially for this 
Edmund Vance Cooke, the Children’s Poet. 


a very low cost to teachers. 
TEACHER’S CATALOG. Write for your free copy of this new catalog today. 


With verses by Edmund Vance Cooke. 


Pictures to Color, Picture Builders, Color Builders, Silent Reading Sets, Stencil Designs 


UST exactly the kind of new material that Teachers have been looking for, the 
kind that makes your daily work easier because it provides your pupils with 


F Children delight in using these sets because of the many novel ways in which each may be used; the 
ingenious teacher finds no end of interesting and pleasing effects to be derived once she has any or all 


Correctness of subject matter and make-up of each set are assured by the active supervision of ex- 
perts in Cleveland Public Schools who bring to the work a wealth of information as to just what teach- 


purpose by 


The numbers listed below are but a few of the many now being developed in our plant, and priced at 
These and many others are fully described in Harter’s new 1924-25 


No. Fa stag eg ae any AT wens AND PLAY No. 2003—THOUGHT QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
——” to color, with verses by Edmund Vance No. 2006—THE COLOR BUILDER sn ast ina 
No. 2005—PICTURE MAKING No. 2000—DOMINO-FIGURE COMBINATIONS -- ty Jt qi 4 
No. 2051—PLAYMATES OF OTHER NATIONS No. 2010 HARTER’S COLOR TABLETS tre rafortabe, J enie “n ie eco ean, but there is the ad. 
With verses by Edmund Vance Cooke. No. 2008—CLASSIFYING WORDS 
No. 2004—DESCRIPTIVE SILHOUETTES No. 2007—RIDDLES FOR SEAT WORK 
No. 2052—-THE GARDEN PARTY ’ 
With verses by Edmund Vance Cooke. ee. oar oe Serene FREE TEACHERS’ CATALCG 
No. 2002—ELLIPTICAL STORIES . No. 2014--HARTER’S PERCEPTION CARDS Send posteard for Harter’s new 1924 
No. 20583—GOING THROUGH THE ZOO mn 2015—HARTER’S CUT-OUT STENCILS 25 free Teachers’ Catalog 


. 2024—PAIRING WORDS AND PICTURES 
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HELPFUL HINTS FOR TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES 


A BRAND NEW HARTER SERIES OF TEACHING AIDS THAT SAVES TIME AND MONEY FOR YOU 


No more leafing over untold numbers of educational magazines 
for new ideas—no more expensive books to buy. Now you can se- 
lect only those subjects which exactly fit your requirements and you 
can apply the best thought of practical educators and intelligent 
teachers to every one of your own particular problems—at a sur- 


prisingly low cost. 


The HELPFUL HINTS FOR TEACHERS Series contains hundreds 
of up-to-the-minute ideas and suggestions, of inspirational as well as 
practical nature which will lend value to your class room and general 


GUMMED STARS 
= Gummed Stars in Gold, Silver, 
Red, Green or Blue. 100 of col- 
/ or to box. Per box, 12 ects.; 3 
WOKE <cccvsceccsseeceessoe Cts, 


PARQUETRY BLOCKS 
Made of wood of assorted forms and colored in 
six colors. Hundreds of elaborate and beauti- 
ful designs can be made. They are of real 
value from an educational standpoint. 
No. 4352 Containing 100 blocks.... 5 oz. $.30 
No. 4353 Containing 300 blocks....10 oz. .60 


BLACKBOARD STAFF LINERS 


Handy for teaching music, penmanship and 
mathematics. Simple and easily used. Each 
J5dUWS SSS ONSOCENERS Sb SST e sow esebccesseeee Ck 


PRIMARY RULERS 
No. 80 Line—Scaled in eighths, quarters or 
pose Varnished hard maple, per doz.,.30 cts. 


JOINTED ANIMALS 
Ten Animals in sections to 
be cut out and _ jointed, 
making movable toys. Size 
7 x 9, heavy card, with 
brass fasteners. Per set. 
No. 6050 ...........40 cts. 

SECTIONAL ANIMALS 
OR BIRDS 
In natural colors. Cut in- 
ee to strips. Teacher may cut 
them into smaller parts. 

No. 80083—Set of 6 Animals in box....35 cts. 
No. 8002—Set of 6 Birds in box........35 cts. 
KINDERGARTEN SCISSORS 
Per Dozen 

Jap handles, polished KT 
No. 200—Blunt, “nickel” plated, 4 inch.... 1.85 
No. 300—Sharp, nickel plated, 4 inch.... 1.85 
DESK OUTLINE MAPS 
Furnish foundation for quick, accurate in- 
structive classwork in geography and _ history. 
Convenient sizes for desk work, none smaller 
than 8 x 10 inches, heavy drawing paper, takes 
water colors or crayons. For all countries and 
states. 
Each—1 ct.; per 100.....cseeceeceeeee90 Cts. 
HARTER’S PANTOGRAPH 








. Al IMAL 


No. 100—Blunt, 


Makes teaching and 
Drawing _ easier. For 
making enlarged draw- 
ings of pictures, maps, 
and designs. Adjustable, 
enlarges to 2, 3 or 4 


times the size of original. 


Uses Chalk, Crayon or 
Pencil. Easy to oper- 
ate. 

Teachers’ Pantograph, 
each, $2.50 





Pupils’ (Small size), each, 
‘ $.50. 

GOLDEN BOOK OF FAVORITE SONGS 
New revised enlarged edition of the Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs contains over 200 good 
singable songs, for school use. Choice collec- 
tion of folk, sacred, patriotic, holiday and 
classical songs. 

Per copy—20 cts.; per dozen copies, $1.80. 











ONLY 


5c 


PER COPY 


The descriptive title of each 
to select pamphlets pertinent 




















CALL BELLS 
Loud, clear tone, nickle plated..........40 cts. 


PICTURES, FLOWERS, CALENDARS TO 


SILHOUETTE DESIGNS 
Black paper, outlines on reverse side, ready to 
be cut out. For scrap books, poster work, bor- 
ders, ete. 


No. 8051 IDEAL set, seventy animals, birds, COLOR 

children and other designs. Price per set | Birds to color, full instructions with each set 
ebsicte \ecgoucan sia vemetataraisisen how ware eiaieiaia eeeee 30 ets. | of 10 characteristic poses, 6 x 9 inches. No. 

No. 8050 “MOTHER ‘GOOSE, “twelve ‘eo 507—price for set of 10....... oecccoes 20 cts. 

drawings of Mother Goose favorites, 8 Landscapes to color, 6x9 inches, good variety. 
PRGUERS, Ol TAM cc cg tcsiscadeciecesnnes 30. ohn INGOs. CLUE OF D0visccacnecotuckasnsen 20 ets. 


7 Three big sets to cut and color. ‘No. 15 Cir- 
HIAWATHA SILHOUETTES cus pictures. No. 16 Peter Rabbit. No. 17 


Twenty excellent designs on heavy cardboard. Mother Goose. 6 x 9 inches, 16 pictures in each 
tive complete story of Hiawatha. Large | set. Price per set........+: 20 ets 
enough to be seen across the room, Price per | Calendars of Flowers to color. aa \ ery: = 


SCL cee cecceccecceccccerceccscceseeeeec4D Cle | cot ....., pee aS RR AM Se a 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS Per GOSEN 8EtB.cccccsccccsccccece ocee- $1.80 
. sate re Calendars to color. No. 502, per “set... .18 ets. 
One dozen asscrted timely stencils......55 cts. PCY GOMCH SEU ccccescess eccecescccccesocSaeae 
BLACKBOARD ERASERS 7 a . 
No. E1l—Noiseless, Dustless, well made. Per POSTER AND CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
AGRON alacccaccsaeespsnsctvosesnecsccsosStAo | Waee pies colors for all construction and 
BLACKBOARD COMPASS a oo iia ie 
Extra strong and adjustable, each......60 cts. tae «Feige on a ys Pansy 
PICTURE BINDING Construction paper, 50 sheet assortment, 9x12, 





114 in. wide, 6 yds. to roll. Mahogany, Walnut, | POY PKG. oe eee cece cece eee cece ee eens 30 cts. 
Green, Gold, Ebony or White, per roll..16 cts. WATER COLOR BOXES 
CLOCK DIALS Prang or Devoe, in metal boxes: 

For teaching time. Thick card face, steel hands. | 4 color box with brush.......... s+eee-40 cts. 
Well made and attractive. Each.......45 cts. | 8 color box with brush............. +50 cts. 
ASSORTED RUBBER BANDS CRAYONS AND CRAYOLAS 
4 Ib. box, per box....... vececceccecee40 ets, | Blackboard Chalk, gross..... eeccce 022055 ets. 

: Dustless, Gr0sS ..cscccccccccccces eee 65 cts. 

MAP GLOBES No. 8 Crayola, 12 boxes.......... bce cae $1.00 

Good six inch wire stand globe, well mounted, | Blendwell Wax Crayons, 12 boxes......! 50 ets. 
re CLAM MDEDK GOES CHAS AOS 90 cts. | Colored Crayons, 12 sticks brightest made 25 cts. 


Teachers’ and Pupils’ 
Premiums 


Send us your name, name of school, and ad- 
dress. We send correct number of good 
pencils for your pupils to sell at 5c each. 
Then send us the proceeds of the sale and 
we ship the premium at once. 


PREMIUM NO. 8—One_ Teacher’s 
graph—60 pencils. 

PREMIUM NO. 9—20 copies “Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs’’—100 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 10—25 copies “Supple- 
mentary Classics’’—100 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 12—American Flag, 5x8 
ft.—100 pencils. 

PREMIUM NO. 14—School Room pic- 
tures, your choice of any of the attrac- 
tive pictures listed in our new Teacher’s 
Catalog. 50 pencils. 





PREMIUM NO. 1—American Flag. 3x5 Panto- 


ft. (see Premium No. 12). 50 pencils. 
Sharpener, 50 


PREMIUM NO. 2—Pencil 
pencils. 
PREMIUM NO 3—Schcol Thermometer, 50 


pencils. [50 pencils, 
PREMIUM NO. 4—15 Blackboard Stencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 5—Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, original Script. 50 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 6—7 lbs. Permoplast 
Modeling Clay—100 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 7—Ten Pupils’ 
graphs—100 pencils. 


Send for Harter’s New Free Teacher’s Catalog which fully describes new premiums and 
Special Offer of free personal visiting cards for Teachers. 


Panto- 








school work, and make it more effective. 
teaching authority on the subject. 

Each subject in the HELPFUL HINTS Series is presented inde- 
pendently in four page pamphlet form, and contains from 1500 to 
2500 words of good live subject matter, printed on a good grade of 
book paper in type that is _— to read. 


listed in that NEW TEACHERS’ 
which is yours for the asking, 





POSTAGE IS PREPAID ON ALL ITEMS SHOWN ON THIS PAGE 


Every topic written by a 


“Helpful Hint” makes it easy for you 

to your own work from the hundreds 
CATALOG of ours, a copy of 
Write for it today. 


PRICKED at CARDS 
The biggest value 
ever offered and 
a very handsome 
series. Fifty de- 
signs in a_ set, 
simple in outline, 
interesting in subs L. oy ; 
ject, and correct in design. Printed on heavy, 
firm board, they are easy to handle. 

















Set 4—Price, per set, designs in envelope with 
GIVONEIO veces ccccaccectcceudeskacedccl® Gul 
Set B—3'% in. square. Assorted designs. 100 
cards in box....... eevecteeededubeae 45 cts 
Set C—4 x 5% in. Assorted designs. 100 
UANU 1 “WOR vascccccedecesccecsansnens 70 ets. 
MERIT CARDS 
Exchange five of 
them for Five Merit 


Card; five merit can 
be exchanged for 
25 merit and these 
for 100 merit. Then 








comes Certificate of 

Honor. ‘ ~— 
One Merit Card, per 100... ..cccccce esas CLS 
Five Merit Card, per 100......... 30 cts. 
Twenty-five Merit Card, per doz.......15 ets, 
One Hundred Merit Card, per doz.......20 ets. 
Certificate of Honor, per doz...........25 cts. 

NUMBER AND LETTER CARDS 

Over 275 number cards 1 inch square, on very 
heavy board, printed in bold faced type. No. 
SE OUR cn dccccceavtessveseceesessOe Gi 
The capital letters are on cards 1 inch square, 
small letters 44 x 1 inch. Very heavy card- 
board. No. 248—Per set ....c..eceeee0-80 cts. 


ADHESIVE TAPE 
Transparent paper, per doz. spools..... 


HARTER’S NUMBER DRILL CARDS 


65 cts. 


Standard set used in Cleveland Public Schools, 
The set includes the 45 essential additional 
combinations, can also be used for subtraction 
multiplication, and flash work. Combination 


repeated in miniature on back of each card 
enables teacher to know what pupil sees, with- 
out changing position of cards, and to antici- 
pate his correct answer, 
No. 2013—Each 25 cts.; 6 or more Sets, each 
20 cts. Th 

BOOK SUPPORTS 
Used by teachers and stu- 
dents. A _ great variety of 
uses can be had by simply 
bending tongue, upright, or 
brace. Substantial and ser- 
viceable easels readily made. 
Made in two finishes, black 
and olive green en- 
amel. 










Price—Each 15 cts.; 
Per Pair—25 cts. 
IMPORTANT 

We are prepared to supply any books published 
by the F, A. Owen Publishing Company. When 
ordering books and supplies from us you may 
include any items needed from the Owen list 
and thus save the time and bother of making 
out two orders. 





2048 East 71st St., 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















‘10 MAPS 10c 


| Send ten cents in coin or 
| Stamps for 10 samples 
of the new 


-Project- Problem 
Maps 


Size 17 x 11 inches 


Prepared by 
Prof. L. O. Packard of the Teachers’ 
College of City of Boston 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO., 
Scientific School Map Makers, 
5235 Ravenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(N.L-P.P. 10-24) 


I enclose 10 cents. Send me 10 Project- 








Problem Maps per your special offer in October 
issue of the’ Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
| NAME... cee cece cece sense ere eeecvenres 
EEE yr eT errr ree re eee rrr eT 
| J OEE PEP eR LTO RET ere ETE rr er eee rey 
URED) 06:6 0b. 0b wh d095 45:5: 5049259459059.0% 

















yi You can draw 

‘| Big Money by Becoming a 

Commercial Artist 
or Cartoonist 


Our COURSES BY MAIL include personal 
supervision. 

Our RESIDENT SCHOOL combines dail 
class work and personal gecontation with 














successful commercial arti 

Our new method also onaiten you to 

EARN AS YOU LEARN. You 

receive practical instruction on 

Art ae Comes 

Advertisin Cartoo: 

Show Card felting Leconten 

They may be taken as a complete course or 

in combination—one or more subjects se- 

lected as you desire. 

owed students me rapid progress as we 
ave 

Send 4c in stamps for | FREE SAMPLE 

LESSON and complete outline of courses. 


ama: Ohio School of Commoretat Art 


= 1716 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio J 


6 Months’ Didactic Course in 


CLINICAL LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


Resident course. Many positions open. All former stu- 
dents well located. Send for catalogue. 
Northwest Institute of Medical Technology, St. Paul, Minn. 














TEACHERS WANTED. Allkinds. Contracts waiting. 
National Teachers Agency, Inc.,D.H. Cook, Mgr. 
Offices : Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pa., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass. No fee till elected. 


Many good teaching positions for next 


Fall in Pa., N.J., Md., Free Enrollment. 

Modern Teachers Bureau, 1002 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
DEBATES, ESSAYS, ETC., 

, written to orc tni $2.00" per 1000 


ORATION words, OU ES, $1.00 each. 


P. A. MILLER, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio 














Your guess is as good as another’s. 
Read Page Seven and get your share 
of the $325.00. 


BEARE’ TEACHERS AGENCY 


30 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 








TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. Write for applica- 
tion form. Cooperative Instructors’ Ass’n., Marion, Indiana 
TEACHER Needed For Our Calls. Ohio Valley Teach- 
ers’ Agency, 412 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, 0. 
SUMMY’S CORNER 


Music, to day, is conceded to be one of the prime factors 
in the educational system, 








Rural and smal} town schools are only a stepping-stone 
to normal and college where sight-reading and music know- 
ledge ranks in credits with other important subjects, 

‘*Music Foundation”’ is comprised of two books—one for 
the pupil and a manual for the teacher, enabling her, even 
with no former musical education, to evolve a clear know- 


ledge of the development of music notation. By its proper 
use the course presents enough material for two full years’ 
work, 


MUSIC FOUNDATION 
A system of Ear-Training, Sight-Singing and Part-Singing 
for Public Schools or. Private Music Classes 
by ANNA HEUERMANN HAMILTON 
Price 50 cents 
Price 25 cents 


Teacher’s Manual - . 

Pupil’s Book - » - 

Published by 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 

429 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Send for our catalog of School Song Books, Operettas 
and Entertainments, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


approved courses of study. The book 
is written by a man who has had many 
years of experience in helping teach- 
ers to present biology effectively to 
their classes. The text, carefully or- 
ganized, has been simplified so far as 
possible. Questions, suggested proj- 
ects, references, glossary and index 
aid in giving the book large useful- 
ness; and nearly 200 illustrations are 
included. 


Teachers’ Guide to Palmer Method Penman- 


ship. By A. N. Palmer. Illustrated. Cloth. 
96pp. $1.25 net. The A. N. Palmer Company, 
New York. 


This is a volume that doubtless all 
teachers of handwriting who use the 
Palmer Method will wish to have, and 
it may be counted upon to do some 
effective missionary work among 
others. It contains much that any in- 
structor in penmanship could profit 
by. There is a Course of Study and 
Practice, with Outlines for the 
Grades, Experienced educators con- 
tribute articles on various problems, 
such as that of left-handedness. Na- 
tionally known business men _ give 
opinions on the commercial impor- 
tance of “a good hand.” Thirteen 
pages are devoted to 100 questions 
(first asked by teachers attending the 
Palmer Method Summer Schools) and 
answered by Mr. Palmer. Many 
photographs and line cuts showing 
specimens of writing by children and 
others illustrate the text. 

Machine Sewing. A Treatise on the Care 
and Use of Family Sewing Machines and Their 
Attachments. Specially Prepared for Teachers 
of Home Economics. Illustrated. Cloth. 159pp. 
$1.00. (Gratis to Teachers of Home Economics.) 


Singer Sewing Machine Co., Inc., Singer 
Building, New York. 


To the person who is accustomed to 
thinking of a sewing machine as some- 
what limited in its range, this little 
book, complete yet compact, will be a 
revelation. It is commonly accepted 
that the earliest sewing machine 
marked the dawn of a new era for wo- 
men, but it is doubtful whether the 
full possibilities of the most modern 
machines are rightly appreciated. This 
manual, with its explicit directions 
and many remarkably clear cuts, not 
only tells how to care for and operate 
a family sewing machine but describes 
the special attachments and devices 
which greatly extend its usefulness, 
and presents examples of all the possi- 
ble types of machine sewing. Teach- 
ers of home economics will note with 
interest that the book may be had by 
them for the asking. 

The Story of a Great Schoolmaster. Being a 
Plain Account of the Life and Ideas of Sander- 


son of Oundle. Illustrated. Cloth. 176 Th 
Macmillan Company, New York, - . 


Mr. Wells, the most versatile of 
contemporary authors, has never be- 
fore written a biography. During 
what he characterizes as “a fairly long 
and active life” he says that only one 
man, among “the great variety of in- 
teresting people” he has met, has 
stirred him_to_ biographical effort. 
This is F. W. Sanderson, for thirty 
years headmaster of Oundle School in 
England. “Out of a small country 
grammar-school he created something 
more suggestive of those great mod- 
ern teaching centres of which our 
world stands in need than anything 
else that has yet been attempted.” 
No one who has read Joan and Peter 
could doubt Mr. Wells’s interest in 
education and his impatience with 
FREE $5 BOOK jor fetta insurance Pacts 


ulars, MACDONALD COOPERATIVE REALTY, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


SELL GOODS BY MAIL 


Get our Money Making Circulars at one fourth cost. Big 
profits on sales. Particulars Free 


ELFCO, 525M, S. Dearborn Street, 
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t= Resources for Autumn Programs 


RED LETTER DAY LAC LER Fae a ene ae a Sa PIS rs 
Margaret Getchell Parsons 
Contains one of the very best Hallowe’en plays. Others for Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. Some charming fairy tale plays. 
LITTLE ROBIN STAY-BEHIND.................cceceevees nae 
Katharine Lee Bates 
Give Little Robin in the autumn to carry on the summer’s nature 
study. It pictures for the children, the fall migration of the birds. 
A whimsical Thanksgiving skit and a delightful. Christmas folk 
legend play follow. 


ROUBSTAIN WOLKE BONGS 6 i055 6 05 60:0:510 6.010100 001s ars sie seine se 75 cents 
Twenty-four typical tuneful old Slavic melodies, especially good 
for group singing. 

CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR SONGS.................. 50 cents 
Quaint carols and old rounds for your Christmas programs. 
















600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Picture Talks for Children 


By Maude I. G. Oliver 


Just published giving story of 100 great- 
est paintings in the language of the 
child. This work will meet the wide 
demand we have found for descriptive 
Send 50cts. today for specimen copy. 


























Send 
$2.00 and we will include 100 color reproductions of the masterpieces. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc., Dept. 8, 415 Madison Ave.,NewYork, N.Y. 


picture study material. 











SCHOOL LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 


A Course (20 lessons) by a recognized School 
Library expert and endorsed by leading Librarians 


For Prospectus and Outline address: 


The Registrar, P. O. Drawer 14, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY 

















ALL aD WEST BOISE IDAHO = yall 
ALASKA NRAWAII , THE WEST 
EMERGENCY VACANCIES offer the best opportunities for promotion and increased salary. Write us NOW! 





70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency =” =_—~“"New vor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, ency teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, PRES. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY . -EACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


CHAPEL STREET, ALBAN 
We have GOOD posrnone GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD war ieris’ * Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work, SEND FOR BULLETIN. 
“AT her’s A 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE * treat worxs 


th diti n the SOUTHWEST, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
COMPETE oT TEACHERS “ARE ito DED. APPRECIATED and PAID, Enrollment F REE to College or 


N 1 School Graduates. 
Writer, CHAS. E. McCLURE, Manager, ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 








1417 West Copper Avenue, 








T °o 
BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY NATIONAL AGENCY 
FORTY-TWO YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE TELL OUR STORY 
FREE REGISTRATION. AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The WEST and ALASKA 


VACANCIES OFFER SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES 
“aa FREE REGISTRATION 


E, L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY - - - MISSOULA, MONTANA 


THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU "%3uvitle TENNESSEE” 


We do not confine our efforts to Southern territory, but place teachers in many sections of the East, North and West, 




















GET Pi AY for your stories and articles, Copy- 
oa book by Editor “‘How to was 
or Pay.”’ Write now. Noobligation. PRES 


SYNDICAT E 062, Times Building, St. Louis, ice 


Catalog and directions 15c. 
Basketry Materials Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 
chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, inc., 32 Everett St., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 


Hemstitching tower corcuers” xa: 
ent withinstructions by mail 


Rebus Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 











$2. Workson any machine. 





KODAK FILMS— SU Qh 25,00 Pia 
DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 








MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — samestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BEnnincton, VERMONT 


MRS. E.H. SCOTT, Mgr., 353 West 117th St.. NEW YORK. FREE ENROLLMENT in both offices. 

9 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 

CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ies srs censinenn’”cecy 
9 Manager. No Position. No Fee. 

PACIFIC TEAGHERS’ AGENGY Twenty years of conscientious service to teachers and school 











otlicers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a position of confidence and trust onre school 
people in our territory. Wri ‘or our Year- k. Iti 

F. H. HUNTWORTH, Mer., 723 Leary Building, Seattle. 
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AID CABINET 


For Your School—Free of all Cost! 
AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


EMERGENCY 
| INSTRUCTIONS 





We are making it easy for your pupils to secure this useful 
cabinet without any cost whatever. 


A complete outfit which should be in every schoolroom. Con- 
tains all things needed in case of accidents—cuts, burns, 
sprains, etc. How often have you ‘wished just such a kit were 
at hand? Accompanied by Instruction Book carrying out Red 
Cross ideas. Size 12 in, high, by 314 in. deep. Made of hard- 
wood, oak finish, with paneled door to keep out dust and damp- 
ness. Comes ready to hang wherever desired. 


We will give one of these High Grade Cabinets complete, for 
the sale of only four Gross of our Pencils at five cents each, 





THIS LARGE SIZE PENCIL SHARPENER 

WITH SPECIAL ATTACHMENT FOR ANY 

SIZE PENCIL GIVEN FREE FOR THE SALE 
OF A SINGLE GROSS OF PENCILS. 





A NECESSITY IN EVERY SCHOOL ROOM. 


Saves time and never breaks the lead! Automatically stops 
cutting as soon as the proper point is secured! No more dirt 
or chips to litter the floor! Send for a gross of pencils and let 
your pupils earn one of these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners in 
a few minutes of their spare time. 


easily and quickly the pupils can dispose of them, 
and can positively guarantee prompt shipments, 


WE. will send ~ 


Metal Tip, Rubber Eraser Lea 
pupils of the school at Five Cents 
oe ae ane - so Flag Fund”. 
ceeds and we will send you at once, all delivery charges prepai y ime, 
choice of a FIVE, SIX or EIGHT foot United States Vine, ABSOLUTELY c 
These flags are made of regular flag cloth, fast 
iP complete with Heavy Canvas 


FREE OF ALL COST! 
colors, stripes securely sewed (not printed 
Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. If 
larger flags are desired we can give you the choice of a ten or twelve 
foot size for the sale of two gross of pencils. 


For interior decoration we give a beautiful three foot silk flag mounted 
on Ebony Finished Staff with gilt spear for a one gross sale or a four 
foot flag of this kind for a two gross sale, 

We also give a beautiful set of Allies Flags in Silk, mounted on Heavy 
Metal Base for attaching to the wall, given FREE for the sale of TWO 
gross of our pencils, 

We have a very limited number of Boxed Flag Sets still on hand, and 
while the supply lasts we will furnish same complete with Five Foot Flag, 
Hardwood Brass Jointed Staff, Ball, Rope, and Heavy Galvanized Holder, 
for the sale of only two gross of pencils, 
Our liberal plan makes it easy to secure one or more of these beautiful 
flags without expense to either patrons, teacher or pupils. 


Remember, We Do Not Ask One Cent of Money in Advance 


We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or 
even sixty days in which to complete the sale if necessary. As an inducement to prompt re- 
turns, however, we will present every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days from 
receipt of goods a reproduction in colors of some famous painting, suitable for framing. This 
will be a very attractive picture and should prove an ornament to any school room. L 
include in every box of pencils sent a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher’s Desk, something 
that will be found useful every day and will last a life time. } 
we'll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how 
We have plenty of pencils and premiums 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


Flags, Large Framed Pictures, Pencil Sharpeners, and Other Valuable 





NO SCHOOLROOM IS COMPLETE 


Without one or more of our large Framed Carbon 
Brown Pictures of Noted Men. We furnish these, 
size 16 x 20 inches, in Handsome Solid Wood Frame 
and Dust Proof Backs. Each picture is given a 
Special Transparent Waterproof Finish so it can be 
easily washed or dusted without injury to the picture 
in any way. You may have the choice of George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Warren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, Woodrow Wil- 
son, Gen. Leonard Wood, Gen. John J. Pershing or 
Marshall Foch for the sale of only ONE gross of our 
pencils, 
We are the only firm in the pencil premium business 
giving away the Large Pictures with Genuine Solid 
Wood Frames—a point well worth keeping in mind. 
During the past few years we have placed over ten 
thousand of these pictures in schools in all parts of 
the country and if you are not already well supplied 
you should secure one or more of them at once. The 
pupils will prize them all the more by having earned 
them by their own efforts. 

We also have a full line of Religious Pictures 
which are given for one gross sale. If interested, 
write for full particulars. 


Will It Be Coolidge or Davis? 


One or the other of these noted men will be the 
next President of the United States. Which of them 
will be the choice of the people no one can foretell 
at this time. Whether it be Coolidge or Davis you 
will surely want a large Framed Picture of the 
next President on the wall of your schoolroom! To 
this end we offer, ABSOLUTELY FREE OF COST 
for the sale of a SINGLE GROSS of our Special 
Lead Pencils, TWO Large Carbon Brown Pictures 
(one each of the above men) together with ONE 
Handsome Solid Wood Frame, complete with Dust 
Proof Back, THEN—after election is over—you can place 
the President’s picture on the wall, framed complete, Un- 
til the result of election is known, you can, if you choose, 
place the pictures of the two candidates in your schoolroom 
thus keeping these two famous men fresh in the minds o 
your pupils. What better premium could you possibly de- 
sire? <A few minutes’ work on the part of_the children 
during their spare time brings this rich reward, Something 
they can point to with pride as having earned themselves. 
Do not confuse our pictures with any of the smaller ones 
sometimes offered in sales of this_kind, Insist on the 
BEST! Send for your pencils TO-DAY. 








We also 


Simply sign the coupon and mail; 


Name of Prin. or Supt.........++++ 


Free of All Cost, One Gross of our Special 
d Pencils, to be sold by the 
Each. Each pencil is suitably 
After the sale remit us the pro- 





Teacher's 


Teacher’s Address.....seseseseeeees 


Name of School or Dist. No......ssscccccsccosesscscessessessesssssemeses 
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Watch This Space For Result of 
Ford Roadster Contest. 


The winner’s name and number of words will be 
sublished in this space in_the November issue. 
While the contest closed on July 31, we had to al- 
low thirty days more for lists to come from distant 
points, such as the Philippines, postmarked up to 
July 31, Advertising forms for this paper must be 
in two months in advance of publication and the 
Judges’ work in checking lists will not be done be- 
fore time for the November issue, There have been 
many thousands of entries and some very long lists 
sent in, so the Judges’ work will take some little 
Readers will be kept informed in this space 
each month, 





$325.00 IN CASH PRIZES 


Open to all readers of the Normal Insiructor 
and Primary Plans. 

Last year we printed and sold 2,124,288 pencils, 

Hlow many will we print in 19247 

That’s the question, 

Here is the Plan: To the person guessing near- 
est the number of pencils we will print during tiie 
year 1924 we will give $100.00 in cash; to the next 
nearest, $75.00; to the next nearest $50.00; to 
the next nearest, $25.00; to the next five $10.00 
each, and to the next five $5.00 each, In the event 
of a tie on any of the numbers, the prize in ques- 
tion will be equally divided. No entrance fee; no 
strings attached; no red_ tape. Your guess may 
prove a winner, Remember, this offer is open to 
all readers (one guess to a person) whether you 
order anything or not, Provided—you send us_ the 
name of at least one teacher who is not already a 
subscriber to the Norma] Instructor, Send in your 
guess today. You may be one of the lucky ones, 


THE NEW MODEL “E” PHONOGRAPH 
PLAYS ALL RECORDS 


Victor, Columbia, Emerson, Okeh, Edison, Pathe, etc. 





This Wonderful Phonograph given FREE for the sale 
of ten gross of our special pencils. 

By our liberal pencil selling plan we are putting this 
High Grade Phonograph within the reach of every 
school. No school is complete without a Phonograph, 


Remember That 
THE MODEL “E” PHONOGRAPH 


Plays all dise records; 

Renders every selection exquisitely—just like the high 
priced machines; 

Brings the very best music and songs into your school; 

Is durably constructed and will give years of service. 
Write for folder giving full description. 





FOOT BALLS, BASKET 
BALLS, VOLLEY 
BALLS, AND ALL 
KINDS OF BASEBALL 
AND ATHLETIC SUP- 
PLIES, GIVEN FREE 
FOR THE SALE OF PENCILS. 


We offer the choice of a Genuine Leather Foot Ball, 
Basket Ball or Volley Ball for selling only ONE gross 
of our pencils. Only by purchasing in large quantities 
direct from the factory are we able to make this remark- 
able offer. The above premiums 
are made of genuine leather, best 
workmanship, and are guaranteed 
to give entire satisfaction. We 
send them charges prepaid by In- 
sured Parcel Post, Your pupils 
will certainly appreciate a _pre- 
mium of this kind, especially when 
they can be procured so easily. 

If interested in_ baseball or 
athletic supplies, write for special 
bulletin covering these articles. 








N.1L.Oct.’24 cc ccccces cece rececccceececece 
The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 
Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid........ gross of your 


Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the 
proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. 
receipt of your remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or pre- 
miums to which we are entitled for the above sale. 


It is agreed that upon 


NQMC. cccccccscccccccccccccccccccccceccceccccccseceeseeocooce 


COREE HEHE HEHE HEHEHE HOE EH EOE 


POUR UUUE TOPE SOE OPEC ESE | 


Address of Prin. or Supt....cssscccccsccserecssecsevcessessesscssewesses 
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a) COLOR) at OD item Crurere | 
Commercial Drawing 


| Become An Artist 
This New Way 


Thousands who never dreamed they 
could draw can now easily become art- 
ists. You too—without any previous 
training—and no matter how little ap- 
parent talent you have—can now easily 





learn Illustrating, Designing and Car- 
tooning through this amazingly easy 
method. 
You learn at home yet your ‘work re- 
} ceives the personal atte tion and criti- 
cism of one of America’s most success- 
ful artists. Many students actually sell 
enough work during their training to 
pay for it many times over! 


Big Money in Commercial Art 


Millions of dollars are being spent this year on ad- 
vertising and story illustrations, commercial designs, 
and cartoons, And even more will be spent next 
year, Commercial art is a tremendous field—and a 


field where very big money is gladly paid anyone who 
can produce good art work, Advertisers, magazines, 
newspapers, printing houses, business concerns all need 
trained artists. Competent artists easily earn from 
$50 to far over $300 a week, And now you can 
easily enter this ‘‘world’s most fascinating, best paid 
business. "’ 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 


A new handsomely illustrated book has just been 
printed, which gives all the most up-to-date informa- 
tion on the thousands of wonderful opportunities in 
Commercial Art and shows how this startling new 


method easily enables you to enter this field. It tells 
about our students—their success—what they say—- 
actual reproductions of their work—-how they made 
big money while studying. This attractive book will 
be sent without cost or obligation. Send for it. 
Mail coupon now. 


Washington School of Art 
Room 4210, 1115—15th St., N.W. Washington, D. C. 


Washington School of Art 

Room 4210, 1115-15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Please send me without cost or obligation your new 
book on art, ‘‘New Easy Way to Become an Art- 
ist’’ and details of your special offer, 


lease write plainly Mr., Mrs. or Miss 
AGAress. oc ccccccccrcccescsssceccsevececsese 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays,Motion & Pantomine 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, » 
HandBooks, Make-Up-Goods, 
etc, Forallages and occasions | New Minstrel Shows, 
mye ae Musical Comedies, and Re- 
. S. 5 vues, suitable for high school 
623 So. Wanesh, Dept. 58, | and college presentation. 




















THE SCHOOL ROOM DISPLAY 


Teachers can easily fasten to walls or 
woodwork, pictures or maps, with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 
Easy to use; the Points Protect 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





















Earn an Experts Salary 


Expert primary teachers get from $1800 to $3000. Earn 
a good income by learning ‘How to Teach Primary 
Grades” and ‘‘How To Teach by Projects’’ by correspond- 
ence. Catalogue. . 
NELLIE COOPER, Dept. O, ; 
Johnson City, Tenn. Primary Grade Specialist. 





It is all the same to us—a Five, Six, 
Eight, Ten or Twelve Foot Flag for 
your School free of all cost. Name 
the size you want and you will get it. 
Read Page Seven. 











[ETERLING) ©) 
High power air rifle for selling 8 Ue S&S 
boxes Mentho-Nova S p 


Ni Salve at 25c. 
UD. S. SUPPLY CO., Dept. (0-27, Greenville, Pa. 
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the classical tradition. Mr. Sander- 
son was an enthusiastic promoter of 
technical studies, and it was indeed 
pioneer work that he did at Oundle. 
“TI saw my own sons,” says the author, 
“get an education there better than I 
had ever dared hope for them in Eng- 
land.” It has been shown that this is 
no perfunctory biography. Between 
the covers lives and breathes a great 
personality, re-created for us who 
could not otherwise have known him 
by a master in word-picturing and hu- 
man analysis. All who are interested 
in progressive education will want to 
read about the man who before his 
death in 1922 “had come to a vision 
of the school as a centre for the com- 
plete reorganization of civilized life.” 

The Pilot Arithmetics, BOOK ONE: For 
Grades Three and Four. By Lou Belle Stevens, 
Supervisor of Primary Arithmetic, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., and James H. Van Sickle, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
Cloth. 272pp. TEACHERS’ MANUAL: For 
Grades One to Four. By Lou Belle Stevens and 
James H. Van Sickle, Cloth. 256pp. BOOK 
TWO: For Grades Five and Six. By Harry B. 
Marsh, Head of Mathematics Department, Tech- 
nical High School, Springfield, Mass., and 
James H. Van Sickle. Cloth. 304pp. Newson 
and Company, New York. 

Although Book One of this series 
is for third and fourth grades, the 
Teachers’ Manual will help those in 
charge of first and second grades to 
provide their pupils with a definite 
and satisfactory foundation in num- 
ber, as well as aiding third and fourth 
grade teachers to build upon this 
foundation. Books One and Two, as 
well as the Manual, are carefully pre- 
pared, well arranged, attractive vol- 
umes that are to be commended for 
their clearness and thoroughness. The 
authors are exponents of the best in up- 
to-date methods of teaching arith- 
metic. 

The Book of Sports and Games. Edited by 
Walter Camp, Author of ‘‘The Daily Dozen.” 
With 12 diagrams and 16 full-page illustrations. 
Cloth, 400pp. $2.00 net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

Walter Camp is known everywhere 
as an apostle of the vigorous life and 
as one of the leading authorities on 
all that pertains to sport. In one 
volume he has combined instructions 
and advice on eighteen different out- 
door diversions—twenty-one, count- 
ing the four subdivisions of Boating. 
Naturally, none of the chapters is as 
complete as a handbook on a given 
sport would be, but for each person 
passionately devoted to one sport in 
all its details there must be hundreds 
who would like to know more about 
a variety of games. Such persons, 
younger and older, will appreciate 
Mr. Camp’s clearness and the fact 
that his thorough familiarity with the 
subject-matter and with average re- 
quirements and abilities enables him 
to tell just what is essential, without 
sacrificing the personal touch, The 
sports and games described are Base- 
ball, Basketball, Boating, Bowling, 
Camping, Cricket, Croquet, Football, 
Golf, Ice Hockey, Field Hockey, Lawn 
Bowls, Polo, Quoits, Skating, Soccer, 
Swimming, Tennis. 

American History Atlas. Reductions from 
Large Wall Maps. Edited by Albert Bushnell 


Hart, Professor in Harvard University, assisted 
by David Maydole Matteson, and Herbert E. 


Bolton, Professor in the University of Cali- | 


Cloth, 24 maps. Teacher's Manual. 
116pp. Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago. 

European History Atlas. Reductions from 
Large Wall Maps. Edited by Samuel Banni- 
ster Harding of the University of Minnesota. 
Cloth. 27 maps. ‘Teacher's Manual, 121pp. 
Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago. 

Ancient History Atlas. Reductions from 
Large Wall Maps. Edited by James H. 
Breasted and Carl F. Huth, Jr., Professors in 
the University of Chicago. Cloth. 16 maps. 
Teacher's Manual. 134pp. Denoyer-Geppert 
Co., Chicago. 

As will be recognized in reading 
the above. paragraphs, some of the 
most distinguished historical scholars 
in the country are responsible for the 
maps in these three school atlases and 
for the text of the Teacher’s Manuals 


fornia. 





i $20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments. 
Typewriters PAYNE CO., Rosedalestation, K. C. Kansas 





Wr 2 t = Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pub- 
WETS HA csticn.’ Literary Bureau, N16, Hannibal, Mo. 





BO money—; 
today, Watnueveai 


0.5. SUPPLY 60. Dag.R227 Granule, Pa. 
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Does the Charcoal Age 
Still Exist in Your School? 


Writing with dull, stubby, blunt-pointed pencils is a reminder of 
the Charcoal Age—days of a generation ago when pupils of many 
Schools used Charcoal. Today it is so easy to provide pupils with 
keen, efficient, sharp-pointed pencils—by inexpensively installing 


Apsco Pencil Sharpeners. 


Why, then, continue to contend with 


the difficulties of the Charcoal Age ? 


Eleven Different Apsco Models 
From Which to Select 


All are equipped with the well-known Apsco solid steel twin 


milling cutters. 


Each of these eleven models, at a wide range of 


price, is the best of its class, containing many exclusive fea- 


tures. 











Why delay longer when you can install Apsco Pencil 
Sharpeners at such small cost ? 
Ask Your School Supply Dealer 


or Write Us For Booklet 


All leading school supply dealers stock the Apsco Line, or 
you can secure copy of booklet prepared especially for 
school officials and teachers by writing us direct. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company 
1307 Garland Building, Chicago 


The DEXTER 


Twin milling cutters of solid steel; frame of steel, heavily 

nickel plated and highly polished. Sharpens pencils and 

crayons of all sizes; Automatic Point Adjuster enables 

user to produce fine, medium or blunt points. 

cutting when point is produced, effecting pencil economy. 
Chip receptacle of colored celluloid. 


Stops 


THE APSCO LINE 


of Pencil Sharpeners 























You want an Amer- 
ican Flag for your 
School. Here is your 


opportunity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a large, standard 


Or, if you prefer, you can get a heavy Silk Flag, 32x48 inches, mounted 
on a varnished staff with gilded spear head. 

Old Glory should hang from the flag staff, or from the walls of 
It will make better boys and girls. Get 


every school in America. 
your flag this month. 


Send us your name only and we send you 60 Emblematic Flag 
Buttons, which your pupils will be glad to wear and show to their 
They readily and quickly sell the buttons 
for 10c each. Send us the proceeds, specifying which flag you 
want—the Silk Flag or the large Bunting Flag. 


friends and neighbors. 


sent immediately, prepaid. 


Hundreds of teachers all over the country have secured free 
flags in this way, and have expressed themselves delighted with | 
=. 


the ease and simplicity of our plan. 


“Story of the Flag”—Send in your signed coupon for but- 
tons, remit within two weeks after receiving them, and re- 
ceive free, a beautiful little booklet entitled “Story of the 


Flag.” 


Sign your name in Coupon and mail it at once. 


The Jefferis Co., P.0. Box 77, Anderson, Indiana — w.8 


Have your pupils sell 
30 Flag Buttons at 10c 
each. Send the pro- 
~ ceeds, $3.00, and we 

will send this Chicago 
Giant Pencil Sharpener 
by return mail—pre- 
paid, Please use cou- 
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WRITE YOUR NAME HERE 
THE JEFFERIS CO., P. O. Box 77, Anderson, Ind. 

Send me Emblematic Flag Buttons which my Pupils will sell at 
10c each. The proceeds willbe sent to you, and immediately you 
will send me prepaid the flag or pencil sharpener checked below. 

| 32 x 48 in. Silk Flag. 60 Buttons, 
[ ] 5 x 8 ft. Bunting. 60 Buttons. 
(Check souare for Fiag you want) 


[ ] Pencil Sharpener. 30 Buttons. 
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What’s New In 
1925 Etiquette ? 


if 

| _ Jazz! 

“The old-fashioned dances are pic- 
turesque and charming, but they 
belong to the past. Jazz is the 
mood of the moment, and the new 
etiquette welcomes it good-na- 
turedly.” 











Slang ! 


“Slang is a characteristic phase of 
the American language. It can be 
colorful and expressive without 
being coarse, and since it adds a 
typical verve and piquancy to our 
‘ talk, there is no reason why it 
4 should be condemned.” 


Love! 


“It is impossible for anyone to give 
rules and regulations for the con- 
duct of lovers. The new etiquette 
is too sensible to standardize the 
conduct of lovers, too sensible to 
attempt with rules to rob love of its 
joyous spontaneity, its quaint ten- 
dernesses.”’ 
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| And He Said to the Bride 


Ja— Congratulations!” 


thought. 


OR average men and women who like to at- 

tend a social function and feel entirely 
poised and at ease—who want to know what to 
do and say at all times, the New Book of Et1- 
quette will serve as an armor and protection 
against sudden embarrassments. This remark- 
able book is just what you need—written for 
1925 people and based upon 1925 conditions of 
life. 

This new book of Etiquette is not for the so- 
called “Four Hundred”, not for the man with a 
butler and a valet, the woman with a twenty- 
room house and a staff of servants. It does not 
deal with the trifling laws of “high society”. 
It tells you what you really want to know, deals 
with problems that actually confront you in 
your daily life, introduces a fine simplicity that 
cannot fail to appeal to the intelligent person 
who has tired of the stiff, formal, artificial 
manners that ordinary books portray. 

Included in “The New Book of Etiquette” 
are letters received by the author from all over 
the world—school teachers, bank presidents, 
stenographers, senators, day laborers, wives of 
college professors. It offers information that 
will actually help you, knowledge that will 
dress your personality as clothes dress your 
body—no petty rules and regulations to be ob- 
served but facts that will give you the poise, 
ease and confidence you want. 


Special First Edition Offer 


This is the kind of etiquette book that is 
really useful and important, crowded with 








HE wedding was over. 

parting. If he could leave now, unobtrusive- 
ly, with the rest—But, no! 
bridegroom, correct social usage required him to 
say a word to the bride. What did one say on such 
occasions? He approached uncertainly. 
tle group courteously made an opening for him. 
Advancing timidly, he clasped the bride’s extend- 
ed hand and 
Her eyes widened—then she smiled—-pityingly, he 
Others smiled—were they smiles of 
mockery, he wondered? Instinctively he felt he 
had committed an unforgivable blunder. 
ing with confusion and embarrassment, he slunk 
away—glad of escape. What had he said? What 
should he have said? 
proper way to felicitate the bride? 


The New Book of Etiquette 
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The guests were de- 


As a friend of the 


The lit- 


stammered—“Congratulations!” 


Burn- 


Why didn’t he know the 


By Lillian Eichler 


Based, not upon old, outworn traditions, but upon a 
simple new philosophy of common sense. 
only work of its kind---new, different, a little daring. 


It is the 


subjects of daily personal interest to you. It 
has been in preparation ever since the original 
“Book of Etiquette” appeared, and its extra- 
ordinary contents have been inspired by the 
contact the author has had with thousands of 
readers who confided in her their special little 
problems. 


You must have a copy. [Everyone will soon 
be discussing it. Let us send you “The New 
Book of Etiquette” in the beautiful, illustrated, 
two-volume first edition—pay the postman only 
$1.98 (plus few cents delivery charges)—and if 
you aren’t delighted with it, return it to us and 
the examination will have cost you nothing. 

This coupon will bring it to you. Fill it in 
and send it off NOW. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 
Dept. 2910, Garden City, New York. 


] NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Ine. 
| Dept. 2910, Garden City, N. Y. 
Send me the attractive, illustrated, first-edition of 
| “The New Book of Etiquette,” by Lillian Kichler. 1 
will give the postman only $1.98 (plus few cents de 
| livery charges) for this set which would ordinarily 
sell for $3.50. I am entitled to read and examine it 
| for 5 days, judge it for myself, returning it within 
that time if I wish and having my money refunded. 
| My judgment is to be final. 
| Name 
| Address 
| rm Cheek this square if you want these book vith the beautiful 
J full-leather binding at &2.9S with ine return privilege 
| (Orders from outside the U. 8S. are payable $2.14 cash witl 
rder. Leather binding, outside U, &., $3.44 cash with order.) 





* The Gttle Wizard of (ttercraft’ 








THREE STYLES Six SIZES 


DRAWING LETTERING 
i? ts hd. S 


Che : Speedball is the festost and 
most easily manipulated drawing 
and lettering pen ever devised ~ 
Each is equipped with the faultless 
with adip and automatically regulates 
the flow of ink or thin Show card colors 
The auxiliary reservoir on the writi 
tip distributes the ink evenly over entire 
ing surface and assures a perfect non 
flooding stroke at any speed ~ Ghe Style’e” 
Speedball is specially designed for Roman or 
Malic lettering x Its wonderful Neibility makes 
it well adapted for use with heavy opague inks 

















New Teachers and Students Edition 


(Revised) Speedball Text Book, 
The most popular lettering book published 
It features many new alphabets and 
decorative sturits designed ty WaGordon, 
The Art of Engrossing is another feature 
of this edition. It is illustrated with some 
exceptionally good examples that should 
appeal to the professional and amateur alike, 
It also introduces the"Block System of 

asimplified foolproof method of arrangement, 
Every branch of thelettering art is presented in 
comprehensive manner inthis 7th edition, 








“the elementary fundamentals of our 


modern commercial lettering are now in 
Mu 


A DeLuxe Edition of fifty lessons (size 57 price $122 





SPEEDBALL PRICE LIST 
One Box containing 5 pens (assorted) any style - ‘A-B orC™= BOF 
One Box Containing 12 pens (one size) one style - A-B or C-8 19" 
One Gross of pons (assorted Sizes) any style - A~B or C~ 127 
Speedball Loose Leaf System of Professional Lettering -* 1? 
Beginners Text Book 5¢ ==="Modern Pen ing - OH edifion- SOW 
One Speedball Lettering Set Nel ( Complete practice assortment) = ~#250 


Hunt Pen Co..CamdenN.J. 
Sole Manufacturers - Distributors 
of Speedbail Pens ~S 1 Text 
and Speedball Lettering and Drawing Inks 


IP your dealer is unable to supply you+ 
“Order direct from factory” 


free circular showing sample pages on request 
english orders filled by Nenry C Butler Aston ill Nenerden fg 
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that accompany them. Adequate and 
accurate historical wall maps have 
been lacking in. many schools, but 
there has been an even greater defi- 
ciency in atlases covering this ground 
and inexpensive enough for pupils to 
own. The Denoyer-Geppert Company 
have devoted themselves to supplying 
both these needs, The Teacher’s Man- 
uals, originally intended to be used 
with the wall maps, can be as effec- 
tively employed in connection with 
the atlases, for the maps in the latter 
are exact copies of the larger ones. A 
paper-covered edition of the atlases, 
in addition to the cloth mentioned 
above, can be had, its low cost en- 
couraging wide distribution among 
students, and a recent indexing has 
multiplied their value. Any teacher 
of history will find these volumes of 
permanent worth. 


Other Books Received 


Modern English. Book Two. By Paul Klap- 
per, Ph.D., Professor of Education and Dean 
of the School of Education, College of the City 
of New York, and Abraham London, M.A., 
Principal of Public School No. 36, Brooklyn. 
Based upon a series of the same title by Henry 
P. Emerson and Ida C. Bender. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 429pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 

The Rainbow String. By Algernon Tassin. 
Illustrated by Anna Richards Brewster. Cloth, 
114pp. $1.25. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 

“We, the People—.” The Constitution of the 
United States, with Comment and Explanation 
by Alvin M. Higgins of the New York Bar. 
Paper. 56pp. 32c. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, Y. 

The Children of Europe. (In “The Kingsway 
Series.”") By R. J. Finch, F. R. G. S llus- 
trated. Cloth. 168pp. 84c. Evans Brothers, 
Lid., Montague House, Russell Square, London, 
W. C. 1, England. 


An Introduction to Teaching. By William C. 


Bagley and John A. H. Keith. Cloth. 400pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Improvement of Teaching. By George 


E. Freeland, Director of the Training School, 
State Teachers College, San Jose, Calif., for- 
merly Associate Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 290pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 


What Is Americanism? American Ideals as 
Expressed by Leaders of Our Country. Com- 
piled and Prepared by G. M. Wilson, Ph.D., 
Professor of Education, Boston University, 
formerly Professor of Education, Iowa Staite 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
Illustrated by Maud and Miska Petersham. 
Cloth. 3830pp. Silver, Burdett and Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


Beginnings in Educational Measurement. 
(In “Lippincott’s Educational Guides.’’) By 
Edward A. Lincoln, Psycho-Educational Clinic, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity. Cloth. 15lpp. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Psychology of the Unadjusted School 
Child. By John J. B. Morgan, Ph.D., Direcior 
of the Psychological Clinic, State University 
of Iowa. Cloth. 300pp. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


Stories of Bird Life. By T. Gilbert Pearson, 
President of the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies for the Protection of Wild Birds 
and Animals; Author of “The Bird Study 
Book,”’ etc. Illustrated by John L. Ridgway 
and Elsie W. Pearson. Revised Edition. Cloth. 
236pp. $1.00. World Book Company, Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Woodworking Machinery. By William Noyes, 
M.A., District Director, Bureau of Rehabilita- 
tion, Albany, N. Y. Illustrated. Cloth. 144pp. 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 


The Brown-Eldredge Arithmetics. (Three 
Books.) By Joseph C. Brown, A. B., A.M., 
President State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minn., former Supervisor of Mathematics, 
Horace Mann School, New York; and Albert 
C. Eldredge, B.S., Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in Charge of Junior High Schools, for- 
merly in Charge of Elementary Schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Illustrated. Cloth, BOOK ONE 
(Grades 2, 3, and 4), 295pp. BOOK TWO 
(Grades 5 and 6), 304pp. BOOK THREE 
(Grades 7 and 8), 319pp. Row, Peterson & 
Company, New York. 

The Story Reader. Book One. By Sara Cone 
Bryant, Author of “How to Tell Stories to 
Children,” ete. Illustrated. Cloth. 120pp. 
60c. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 





A set of Allies’ Flags makes a nice 
ornament for any schoolroom. We 
will give you one free! Read Page 7. 


Protect laundry, school clothing, 

END personal belongings inexpensively 
sod with WASHPROOF IDENTIFICATION 

TAPES. Postal brings free samples and catalogue. Ad- 


dress PREMIER NOVELTY WORKS, BOX 40PP, 
WEST FARMS STATION, NEW YORK. 


Beautiful assortment of serges, A 
Tricotinesand silks at less than whole- Y 
sale. Blues, Wine, Gray, etc. Rem- d. 
nants of 4 and 6 yard lengths,sufficient to make suit or dress. 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. 
Save money. Make your own clothes, These remnants will 
save you up to $1.50a yard. WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 
TEXTILE MILLG, DEPT. 282, KANSAS CITY, MO, 






























And when you consider 


prices. 


lished “PRACTICAL” 








VW 7HEN your thoughts are 


school supplies or art mater- 
ials, of course you’ll think of 
the “Practical” quality line. 


be surprised to note how low in comparison are our 


@ Satisfaction—yes, everlasting satisfaction—is yours 
when you deal with this nationally known institution. 
It is not merely an empty play on words when we 
say, ‘‘the customer must be satisfied’’. Back of this 
sound principle of merchandising is the long estab- 


which must be maintained at any cost. 


qOur brand new catalogue — the 1924-25 edition — is 
yours for the asking. Better send TODAY, address- 


ing Dept. N-10 at nearest office. 


Practica 1 Drawing Company 





centered on general 
















“Practical” quality, you'll 


reputation for fair dealing, 


1911 BRYAN STREET. 


Dallas Texas, 


Ki 

















Your Playground 


Equipped With All 


Necessary Sporting Outfit 





BASKET BALL 


STRIKING BAG 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 





FOOT BALL 


VOLLEY BALL 


NCOURAGE your pupils to indulge freely in both outdoor and indoor 


sports. 


citizens by providing them with all the playground amusements. 


ball is always enjoyed and gives the 


A teacher can help the children to become healthier and sturdier 


A game of 
best returns to both pupil and teacher. 


To the pupil, it gives quick thought for action and a sense of fair play, and to 
the teacher, it gives a return of good work in the class room that she has 


worked and hoped for. 


If you cannot count yourself among the hundreds of delighted teachers 
from whom we have received letters of appreciation, you should no longer de- 
lay in taking advantage of our wonderful offer. All our goods are of the best 
quality and are entirely as represented. 


READ CAREFULLY 


We are giving absolutely free, one genuine cowhide leather FOOT BALL, BASKET BALL, or 
VOLLEY BALL, all of which are regulation size and are fitted with best quality gum rubber 
bladder. We can also supply framed Portraits, complete ‘with glass, of our Presidents Coolidge, 
Harding, Wilson, Lincoln or Roosevelt, also Benjamin Franklin. 


At your yequest we will mail you one gross, 
“Clover” Pencils which are the most popular 
cents each, and immediately upon receipt of 


144 lead pencils, postage prepaid (we handle only 
pencils used), to be sold by your pupils for five 
$7.20 (the proceeds of same), we will mail you 


FREE, (postage prepaid) either the genuine cowhide leather FOOT BALL, BASKET BALL, 
VOLLEY BALL, or a five by eight (5x8) foot AMERICAN FLAG, cotton bunting, sewed stripes, 
printed stars, or a Portrait of any one of the above mentioned Presidents or of Franklin in a 
14x20 circassian walnut frame with glass complete. 


For the sale of 1% gross, 216 lead pencils, which 
amounts to $10.80, we can supply you with a 
genuine cowhide leather STRIKING BAG, or an 
AMERICAN FLAG, or a PORTRAIT with either 
the FOOT BALL, or VOLLEY BALL. 

TO THE TEACHER ordering the pencils for 
her pupils to sell, we will present an ever-sharp 
checking pencil fitted with blue lead. This is a 
most useful article for a teacher in her work. 

TO THE BOY AND GIRL selling the largest 


number of. pencils, we will award an additional 
prize of a beautifully fitted mechanical pocket pen- 
cil. These pencils are fitted with velvet thin lead, 


each one having a full supply of refill leads in the 
barrel, 

Kindly read this offer to your pupils, and if they 
are willing, fill in the attached order and mail to 
us at once, 

For Illustrations of Pencils Sec Our Advertise- 
ment on Page 14 of September Number. 


SCHOOL DECORATION CO., 
Kasota Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


| | Perr eT TT ere gross of lead pencils 

| to be sold by my pupils at five cents each, for which 

we are to receive ABSOLUTELY FREE and postage 

[ prepaid, our choice of the articles you offer, also the 

mechanical checking pencil for the teacher, and two 
[ mechanical pocket pencils for the pupils. 
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Beautiful Engraved Stationery 


Ss? much ey to ordinary print- 
ing and yet no higher in price. 
Your three aoe pom richly die stamp- 
ed in any standard color, gold or silver. 
% actual ed Sheets and 24 Envelopes. 
Size Fine Fabric Finish Paper. 
Cn either white, blue, buff or gray as preferred) 
COMPLETE FOR ONLY $1.00 POSTPAID 
Correspondence cards instead of sheets if prefer- 
red; or both boxes engraved same monogram, but 
different color _ for paper and cards, if desired, 
for_only 75 
Order now by merely enclosing $1.00, writing 
initials plainly. Prompt delivery. and satisfaction 
zuaranteed, ddress Dept. 2 











RAFFIA AND REED 


AA grade Westcoast Rati, the best obtainable. 
ES Se Serre 35 
Colored raftia, any color, 1 Ib, pkg. ee 
Raffia needles No. 20, per pkg. of | Se 
Genuine German Reed, per lb, Size 1.... 1.60 
I aaa creer rr 
BIBG Sicveccccccessesecscceseccoccee Some 
BIRO Bo ec wecccccccccercescceceoes SOU 
TEACHER’S 
SEAT PLAN 
No. C—705, 8 x 8 in. 
Capacity, 7 rows, each 
10 seats deep. Made of 
pocketed, reinforced 
press-board, Price, 
each, «2.00.02. .40 


ESCO HANDY ERASER 
CLEANER 





Prevents dusty clothes. 
Quickly removes chalk 
dust. each $ .30 
WEBER NOISELESS ERASER 


Made with special felt dust reducing strips. 
Price, per doz.,...... 


Price, 


ee ee ry . 


ESCO CORK BULLETIN BOARD 


























OTHER DRAWINGS TO COLOR 
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RAINY DAY PLAY— 
SILHOUETTE 


SUPPLIES FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 





















SEWING CARDS NO. 























SCHOOL PAPERS—COLORED AND PLAIN 
: PAPER STARS | Colored Construction Paper WEDDING 
Fagen = age stars Mig moog in | 50 Sheets Assorted Colors VE NW 
gold, silver, red, green and blue ur- ‘ ; IV 1, 1< a 
nished in five sizes, No. 2 size illustrated, 0 Sheets eens ME ng INVITATIONS AND 
Nos. 2-4-5-6 per box, prepaid. .$ . a TS pete iewle .30 ANNOUNCEMENTS 
100 She ets Poster Paper, bine bt : 
———— 12 ort rs 38 | | ata 
No. 50 Excuse Blank Absent and Tardy. --8 60 100 Sheets — 2 ae pea 
No. 7 Recitation card, 16° wee . 40 ape wont" ~ THe E Dvd. A TIONAL SUPPLY rc 0. 
> » 500 Sheets. Manila or Gray 4 y 26 
No. 8 Recitation card, 20 wee .40 Dr peg 0x 12 1.00 Painesville, O., Dept. 26 
No. 2 Report Card for Grades.......... 2.00 500 oe i te li eae Please send me your free samples of engraved and 
No, 4 Report Card for High School. ...... :00 o Dr: ‘tga —, of, ae? printed wedding invitations and announcements 
No. 40 Pocket Class Record Book. +8 pp 2 500 Sheets Og 4g, a with prices, 
5x7 inches, _ Perr irk Te y ? : ¢ ‘ 0 
: Paper, x 12. - 1.40 Name tuacdstenbeemns eecccceancgeace 
500 Sheets White Drawing Paper, 6 x es. ee a Po 
NEW FLAGS FOR THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 500 Sheets Theme Paper, 8 x 10 i No. 119 1.00 RE ere een eee 
Made of specially woven panting, Fast | 500 Sheets Primary Paper, 7x 8%, %s in. ruling ‘ be 
to rain and sun. Sewed stripes and stars, | «. . . . ccc cece ccc cc cree cee seeeeesecs ‘ 
eer ee O74 poth —, , *% ee 100 Sheets Coated Paper, 25 colors assorted, 6 =8 sourres ANIMALS 
senmeees ane Micned eyeris, Moth prost, |g. kkk ccc tcc cee ccc ete cece eseesrcces d 
Size 2x3, each....... eccees $1.15 | 100 Sheets Black Coated Paper for silhouette cut Yen animals in’ sec 
Size $x 5%. = BA 8:9 oes wea . ry +4 ting, 5x5... ager e daecwase ak eee .40 tions - - cut ane 
i Size 5x8, each....... ake le pagan jointed, making movable 
page Pa Mages ogee A gpeken ---» 625! BLACKBOARD STENCILS—Order by Number toys. When the animals 
Small Flags on staff with gilt spear made of] 4 (Calendar Stencil for each school month of the ape Saewen Soreenes 
soft ee bright colors— ‘ ‘dai pan with an_ appropriate border surrounding it. bak pe et neh ab 
Ne 33 10 = 23 Sas - 63.09 aie > Set of 10, Now GOD... cc cee eersecves $ .5 The animals in the 
No: i812 x18 in x : 4.78 per don. 1 Flag Stencil of the following countries, United set. are: The Monkey, 
No. Far x6in. pr ik ‘Flag’ on’ staff with States, Great Britain, France, | Italy, Japan, Lion. Giraffe, Camel 
} silt aan ) I Pall a. China, Belgium. Set of 7, No. 877.... é Rhinoceros, Kangaroo, Fox, Horse, Cow and Shee 
: . ‘Kak otaih ace pamagaaaaaa “| 1 Set of five Blackboard Stencil Borders appropri Printed on a good quality of cardboard, stiff enough 
IDEAL PICTURE CARDS ate is Christmas, New Year, _ Thanksgiving. | to stand ¢ ,, nive 7 xe. fasteners furniahec 7 with 
Set, eS eee er ee . ach set, which is put up in an attra e box, 
Each card has a picture of some object. Above 1 Set of five Halloween Stencila. ‘Witeh, cauldron, Price, per set (10 0%.) postpaid. .... eee 
the picture is the name in print and below the pic- owl, and cat border, making Jack O” Lanterns, : 
aur Hac aantern order, y ying witch order 
Fee ne ae fe aaa taceaae® (OF Mee | Jack OF lantern border. Piying witeh’ bordgy ete 
pade Set S|! Re rrrerrrr errr eres tr IBRARY CARD RECORD 
Set No, Animals and Birds. ... -$ .20 a . heel fares L 
Set No. 2 24 Fruits, Flowers, and Vegetables :20 1 Set of four, [ee tive rc ind nee aid - No. 683 — Dustproof Cabinet — 
Bet No, 3 24 Common, forms and objects... +38 ae Set N i ates ‘20 for filing cards, Size Sx! Ca 
2@ OREN GOWN, GREOTUNEs cccecescecscsce Be pais achat atin a anes aad ean y is pacity, 700 ecards Lis ht “Golden 
WATER-COLOR POST CARDS . | PUNCHED SEWING CARDS Oak Binish, ide each, 500m 
; ; Se } These cards are for coarse =. to “Z Guides + Malena 35 
Ready for children to color, Reverse side of CO sewing by beginners and have . widen No. 3158-1 to 31 
card for padresing and mailing. Size, 3% x 6 in. # s* = § hate punched way through Daily “Guides, No, 8153 “a8 
Set. 22-12 Outline Drawings of Hallowe'en | [~~~ 1~ a Printed in outline on cards per hint em rae ae CT ee 
Designs. Brite (Het Bebo. , «ses s.ccoc cece C . ( ) 4 x 5% inches, 16 designs and Monthly G tides, “No, | 1258 —yer 
Set No. 551-—-12 Thanksgiving Designs. rice = a, 00 cards in a box. Pai ee AE EP Re RE : 
ey set. ecccscoce , pie . ere aig a ms “a Set P, per box (1 Ib.) .$1.00 | Index Card No. 1-883, fits above cal inet. Has 
Set H, 12 pricked sewing cards which make sou- | space for author's name, =, vers name & « Ms 
CALENDAR OF FLOWERS TO COLOR yvenirs for Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, St. | spaces for » due and borrower's name d vice 
Twelve calendar sheets and a top sheet, with flor- | Valentine's Day, Washington's Birthday, Easter; | per 100, ..+.sseeseeseere aes ; 
al designs suitable for each month, easily colored, | Size 5% x5%;3 12 different designs, Due Slip } L-222. has spaces for 60 entries of 
printed on water color paper 6x9 inches, in an | Set H, per set........-- see ees —_ -$ .35 |] dates due. Fits Envelope No, 602 Price, per 
envelope with full directions, Silkateen for use with sewing cards, 6 standard | 100, POET OTE Cr ee sa 45 
SE EES aR eececceccees-$ -20| colors. 100 yds to spool, per doz........ 1. No. 602, Poo ket, Envelope for pasting in back of 
oe ee rr eee books. Takes slips, 5x 3, "rice, per 100, .60 


3—CIRCUS FRIENDS 


Hardwood Frame, 2 in. wide, Walnut finish. Ideal rgd designs for souvenirs or booklet. cov Sixty-three silhouette designs of A most interesting set 
‘o. 2-F, size 18x 24 in, Price.........$4. ers. % assorted holiday designs......... animals and __ birds. for little folks-——there are 
No. 503, Flags to color of the twelve leading na- . pictures of Jumbo, the 
ACCIDENT CABINET a Te S59 wah rein Re cole, eset eg agai elephant," Jocko,.” t hve 
. This First Aid Cabinet is | Ten commonly “known” birds” with “directions “for nt Py pe Pi : i wall ey ay iweus ‘ft iend: . 
get the Shing for the school coloring, Size 6x9, each set of 10......  . i scabs “ 2 40 Twelve pictures in all, 
4 y rice, per set.$ . winted on ecards 
ferent items that will prove to COLORED CRAYONS IN SMALL BOXES : an wae Ge on 
e invaluable in le promp Sess , chm og | 
treatment of frivial injuries. win ae pag ge ge ae re pg YOUR — oring aswell a fot sew 
and in cases of severe accidents » “Some “1 BOSTON or C *encil Sharpener i eat 
Ay oy ving of a li fe hile No 704 contains _intermediate Adhesive ‘Transparent Tape for mending book, 12 postpaid -eeerees 
awaiting the arrival of a physi: colors, price per box. OK, ee Te ning holes ‘in e.. BASKET, VOLLEY AND FOOT BALLS 
cian or surgeon. Size 12 inches No. 704, per doz....... SM font ANOBEB css wc co eco-ecs eles ee Se No. 33 Basket Ball— 
high, 8 inches wide, 344 inch- No, 504, box contains the bright- G “Pa a Clips, No. 2, per 100 10 Made of pebble grain 
es deep. Finished in golden oak, est colors it is possible to make | (™e™ 2 aper “fo arn he Ov eeeecas brs cowhide leather, good 
Nod ae complete with bose. Ys including scarlet, dark green, bine, Thumb Tacks, 7-16 in. hea ) 2. pee quality lining, Full nize 
instruc aa yellow and purple. *er box SL SUH COFCO HCE FET HHE CHE SCO FC CORREO © e va or ordinary play. 
: 50 e ae Gluey Paste, 5 oz., in 6 in, tube, No, 640. 15 Complete with pure gum 
PECIAL os et cealaataa —_ 1% Ib. box Assorted Rubber Bands, all sizes, No. bladder. Price, ea. $6. 
A BIG ES DOLLAR SPE CRAYOLAS RE is hee EIEN NER NOU IE : No. 23 Foot Bell 
: 3 ‘ No. 8 contains 8 sticks black and brown and the Drawing ‘Master for’ Backboard, Penton aph 80 Regulation size Made 
— We will sell postpaid to any teach- | six standard colors. | ictures se ccece cece cee ce we of special tanned peb 
€S(0 cr in the eres enveto bi A mrge Per DOX,. 0.0.05 0 Per dois... -$ .95 Setooltoom,, rhermometer, guaranteed accure "6 + gine i tle pa Bred 
oO paper ane e) Ne ee os Cllti(téiti‘é™séCOCS” OC OR Cer 0 oe . ith excellen quality 
ane ceipt of ONE DOLLAR. BOOKS FOR TEACHERS Dennison Crepe Paper. “all ‘colors, per fold 10 £ white canvas. Complete 
orationer This is a high grade of social sta- EE aia 45 long, 20 inches wide........+.+.0-- . with pure gum bladder 
tionary at 25¢ the quire. Less than sen ge Pg Menten eae Story ‘Telling. 22 “8 ‘a0 | No. 44 Desk Pad with blotting paper, 19 x 24 .75 rice, each..... $6.00 
half price. To make it easy enclose | Gensible Seat Work... ....2082--22 0 eee .40| Modeling Clay that never dries, yellow, red, gray. No. 61 _ Volley Bali—Made of selected pebble 
a dollar bill in an envelope and we Active Games for Schoolroom and vioereeres 40 Cg SS ae eer n aga. 40 | grain cowhide, Regulation size and perfect shape. 
will take the risk, Furnished oniy | ‘\;jthmetic Made Hasy........ eer -.- 1.50] Peg Boards for beginners, 6 x 6, No, 66, each .85 | Complete with pure gum bladder, Price, ea. $6.50 
eric in white. Nature Study Easy Lessons about “Common Pegs, 1000, small round, in the standard colors. _FREE—Any of the above balls as premiums, 
THING 0.0.00 5 oc ese se sree cceceerees 60 SLL (SEGRE TILE EEE i ORI EEA .45 | with pencil order These balls are not the imita 
KINDERGARTEN The Years Entertainments 66.6 eee ee eres ber Dictionary, 800 pages, cove ring words specially ge- | tion or toy kind that are sometimes offered as pre 
Poems Teachers Ask For. .....+2+-+0+-+- ) : : a, FE miums but » the real thing, all of them, of a 
SCISSORS lected for Primary grade Wee sake 
Seeley’s Question Book—Que stions and answers on oe quality that will last. 

Made _ in Japanned and mot interesting subiects to teachers..... 1.25 | Clock Dial, 12 inch dial with instructions for lass H the F PI With each order for 90 
full nickel finish, sharp The Golden 0 of 200 Favorite Songn. Ka. .20 Wis NN BOWE. ccresseun res ae - 60 oa a salen a sie re ‘ih r po nS 
po wantnnuass — Per dozen. SS ST aah eae alll ed — ~ © on ggg lng aie — ie ™ orn miums will be given, Send order for pencils, have 

No, 273B see End, Japanned finish, me dozen WEAVING MATS No. 8199 Holmes Plan Book for primary teach-. your children sel them at Be enc h, remit, the mone y 

a AT RIS HE Re i ey eed No, 128. Made of tinted construction paper in CTR tc cce Se -60 sd $11.0 a eaalh ad we will a nd the v0 doz in n 

No, 16408 Blunt End, Nickel Plated, per dozen | the six standard colors for fringe and six other at-| Mounting es for items you wish to} ejls and the premium you select all in one shipment 
’ tractive colors for the mats. The a are 6 le x preserve . O| The same pencil and proposition as outlined below 

No. ‘1748 Sharp Pointed, Nic keel Plated, per i 6 rid Bee gy fae, ae aaiee.. ”%2 inch 3.46 | at on Easy. es book that will te leach you in —, aig eye pocees offer which hundreds 

CTI PEALE SD SSDS DROVES OL OTTO OOS © ot MAS ANA IPINGES Ul CUVEIPS. seeceees . MN Th QWs er ec tes eee eese ° of teachers huve taken advantage of, 

Drawing Master All Meta A Set of Dodson; Automatic Pencil ——_O 2 ne a a eo oo 
poe ol for os kboard Pictures—12 Birds | Sharpener - with NI 10-24. 
om se LI gg! sin -—12 Animals, in] transparent shaving HE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY Co. 
cates, ate = rs Rs beautiful natural } receptacle, Gives bee: Dept. A, Painesville, Ohio 

te. ‘em you or “your” pupils to colors. Fach illus-] any kind of point lees : m 
quickly place. any =o. — x 9 eA — po fine = Dicuss as uid sab ihe Scheie An: awcunlanee: with: your eles 
motto, portrait or other es. Assembled in | blunt, Stops cut- 
picture on your black- neat envelope con-| ting automatically c ‘ , snieenes 

ke ;. Whe OMIUN IESTRED: 
board and , thus Parana tainer. May be pur-] when pencil is prop- BCR PREMIUM |} 
vo ia" ahs for chased entirely in- |] erly pointed. Sold ae Mant babies Seiscit 
.50. dependent of this | independent of this ib oa“ Petar “sharmened 
aati offer for $1.00. offer for $1.00. i 
The ORAWIN a. 
le send you Five Dozen Pencils—a good commercial pencil that pay in advance for the pencils remit only $2.75, thereby saving ; 

sells at FIVE cents in every retail store. Have your pupils distrib- 25¢, The premium will then be sent you with the pencils. : Teacher's Name........ 

ute them—they sell themselves—at five cents each, and remit us Woe pay postage on pencils and premiums. It costs you nothing 

the amount, $3.00. Ve then send you absolutely free of charge but the effort. in directing the children. Fill in the coupon and 

your choice of these three schoolroom necessities. If you wish to mail to us. Your order will be filled promptly. a) Grades 

THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY BRM cocsscvsvsinssTesnneenkin 
| City. PE 6. 0:8 60.4 460049 43048805 
Cleveland Office—8120 Euclid Avenue Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO | 
When money accompanies order all items shown here are sent Parce| Post Prepaid to any point in the U. S. ee 
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Make Money for Your School 





° ee 
Really Good Pencils at Surprisingly Low Cost 

to enable your School, Athletic Association, Playground, or other Organization, to 

sell them at D> cents each and utilize the profit for your school fund. 
PENNANT PENCILS 
Mie: COB T HICH sthooe ames 
Grade No. 190 Round—TPest arede No. 2 Lead, Each Pencil to bear School 
Long Gilt Tip and Red Eraser Name (1, 2 or 3 words) on 

500 1000 5 Pennant — printed in School 
$22.00 $42.00 $200.00 Colors whenever possible. 
These pencils have a beautiful enamel on, in the following colors: white, yellow, 
z red, light biue, light green, lavender, 
fn th sting your School slars, select the color of pencil desired, and the other color 
will be the color for pennant, printed on pencil, thus giving the two colors desired. 


(3-colors at slightly higher prices.) 
FOOT BALL OR mance BALL PENCILS 








— 1. 
This pencil is the same high grade as the Pennant. Pencil—same colors, same Jeac 
Dy iS Penell carries your sc hool's Foot Ball or Basket Ball schedule, printed in 
school colors whenever possible, by selecting color of Pe neil desired, shade of ink to 
act as the other color, Prices—Same as on Pennant Pencils. 


NAME AND MOTTO PENCILS 


wil 








Grade No. 160 Hex. No. 2 Leads, Each Pencil bears School Name, 
Gilt Tip, Red Eraser with a —- Motto, embossed 
. r 6 in LOK or sliver. 
1 Gross 500 1000 5000 Colors:’ Red, Blue, Green, Yel- 
$5.75 $19.00 $37.00 $175.00 low, Lavender, Gray or assorted. 


COMBINATION STRIPES or CLASS COLORS 


rT py) UNIVERSITY SCHOOL ClLeEvet 








Grade No. 170 Hex. Best Grade Lead COLORS: 
No. 2. ? : Black and White; Black and Maroon; 
Long Gilt Tip, Red Eraser, Beautiful Black and Orange; Black and_ Red; 
Finish, Black and Yellow; Blue and Yellow: 
Each Pencil bears School Name, with Blue and Gray; Brown and Buff; Green 
or without Motto. a i Le avender 7 White Lt. 
ne ue and Cream; Purple and Orange; 
7 oo 1 in G 9g wi yiieon 5 a | qud Gre ay; rs gud Grom; Ret 
ne anc rite; d an llow; Re 
$6.78 $22.00 $42.00 $200.00 Widite wilt, tte nthe 


With each order of 1000 [one thousand) pencils, accompanied by cash, we will furnish gratis 
your choice of a3x 5 foot American tiag. otbage Pencil Sharpener’ or School Dictionary. 


Immediate attention is given allorders. Our terms are 2 per cent for cash in ten days, or 30 days net. 
Do not forget to enclose full name of school, obits te schedule or colors desired, in ordering. 
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THE CLEVELAND PENCIL AND GOLD STAMPING CO., 
1104 PROSPECT AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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The Value of Play in Art 


no longer struggles for recognition. Play 
gives the lesson an expectant joy which 
brings the period to a close all too soon, 
and plants the essentials of color and de~ 
sign through unconscious absorption. 


The art media must offer no obstacles to 
the play spirit. “Artista” Water Colors, 
through smoothness and clear color re- 
spond to every childhood phantasy. The 
brushholder, too, keeps the brush in place 
and therefore in shape when not in use. 
Encourage art expression in free periods, 
“between bells,” and seat work, through 
the use of water color. 


Our Art Service Bureau 
is Your Art Service Bureau 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
41 East 42d Street New York 
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Free Textbooks 


Though the plan of furnishing free 
textbooks in the public schools first ap- 
peared in this country about 100 years 
ago, and for many years spread very 
slowly, it has now extended well over 
the United States and is still gaining 
ground, according to the Bureau of 
Education. Forty-one states now have 
laws on the subject. Of these, six 
states provide school books at State ex- 
pense and in one some funds derived 
from State sources are available for 
furnishing free textbooks. Thirteen 
states require local authorities to pro- 
vide books with local moneys, and 
twenty-one states have laws which per- 
mit the use of school funds for furnish- 
ing free books. 

Among the most important argu- 
ments in favor of free textbooks the 
bulletin mentions the following: That 
as the school plant and teacher are 
furnished at public expense the third 
essential, the textbook, should also be 
furnished free; that uniformity of 
textbooks is much more easily secured 
when the books are furnished without 
cost to the pupils; that supplementary 
material may be more easily supplied 
under the free system; that since com- 
pulsory attendance laws compel chil- 
dren to go to school, pupils should be 
furnished the tools to work with; that 
books can be kept more sanitary and 
attractive; that whereas free books 
are now almost universally furnished 
to indigent children, books furnished 
free to all alike would prevent needy 
children from being stigmatized as “in- 
digent” or “charity pupils.” 


New York City School Survey 


A number of nationally prominent 
educators will assist in a cooperative 
and constructive school survey of New 
York City. Among them are L. R. 
Alderman, educational specialist of 
the U. S. Navy, a former city and state 
superintendent; Stuart A. Courtis, for 
many years chief teacher trainer and 
supervisor for Detroit; A. N. Farmer, 
now of Iowa, a former superintendent 
who surveyed Wisconsin’s eight state 
normal schools and_ several city 
schools; E. A. Fitzpatrick, once a New 
York teacher, until recently secretary 
of Wisconsin’s budget-making board 
of education for state-supported in- 
stitutions; Jesse D. Burks of Cali- 
fornia, formerly president of the New 
York State College for Teachers at Al- 
bany and recently employed on effi- 
ciency studies for the U. S. Treasury 
and War Departments; State Commis- 
sioner Payson Smith of Massachusetts; 
and City Superintendents E. C. Broome 
of Philadelphia, D. B. Corson of Ne- 
wark, L. P. Benezet of Manchester, N. 
H., and Paul C. Stetson of Dayton, 
Ohio. Authority to invite these ex- 
perienced educators to help on the 
school survey was voted by the New 
York Board of Education, on recom- 
mendation of President George J. Ryan 
and Superintendent W. J. O’Shea, who 
constitute the School Survey Com- 
mittee. Readers of NormMAt InN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS will recog- 
nize several of these names as those of 
contributors to the magazine. The 
New York Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment voted $50,000 for the pur- 
pose of this survey. 


Owing to the increased volume of 
their business, G. W. Lewis Publish- 
ing Co., publishers of The Story Meth- 
od, have found it necessary to move into 
larger quarters. Their new address 
is 4710 Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. We 
wish to call your attention to their ad- 
vertisement on page 14. 





From School Room-to Tea Room 
Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make 
big profits from cooking ; how to se/l and how to cater: 
how to manage TEA ROOMS, Candy Shops, Lunch Rooms, 
Cafeterias, etc. Write for free booklet, ‘Cooking for Profit.” 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, S414, E. 58th St., CHICAGO. 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


**Center of New York’s Activities’’ 
Broadway at 41st Street, New York 
Five minutes walk from the Pennsylvania and Grand 
Central Terminals ; within easy access of the retail shop- 
ping district and surrounded by 40 theatres, 
300 Pleasant Rooms With Baths 


Single: $2. 50 ~$3-$3. 50-$4 
Double: $4.50—$5- 








Comfort of Our Guests Our ies | Consideration 
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LUDEN S cousiniors 
' Makes Breathing Easier, 


THE famous Lupen 
Menthol Formulagives 
quick relief to the 
Trouble Zone— your 
nose and throat. 








». Ukulele Free! 


hb Hawaiian Ukulele. Gest ring! ing 
tone. Given 










fiPaa @ 
Learnto Play by 
In One Hour! $° pA 


copyright course. No months 
of pracisze—just one hour. 


Send No Money 


for course and FREE Ukulele outfit. On 

arrival deposit with postman only $2.: ne dan plus 
fe ies postage. e guaran 

ore eeigaction or money refunded. Send now; 

FERRY & CO., 630 Jackson Bivd., Dept. 1607, 


of BOOKS ;i, Publishers i R E E 
We phi and send by mail, at a big ™™"" 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 
Wesupply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with all their 
books. Ourservice is quick and satisfying. Write 

for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, Pres. 
231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


STUNTS and Starts for Speeches, 
for meetings, parties, clubs, 
lodges. A real book of 100 Live Ideas for the 
entertainment committee. Every stunt, plan 
and speech tested and proved. Highly endorsed 
by leading organizations. The standard book. 
A dollar is a pretty small sum for a Whole 
Handful of Snappy Stunts. You Don’t Pay 
Unless Pleased. Send no money. Pay post- 
man on arrival of book $1.00 and few pennies 
for collection charges. Illinois State Register, 
Stunt Book Megr., Springfield, Illinois. 


READINGS & PLAYS, 


SCHOOLS my COLLEGES 


Send for Catalog 
IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO., 


3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, lowa 


FILMS DEVELOPED 


There is a little hidden story in every exposure made 
with your Kodak which is most interesting when told 
with Pictures. Our PREMIER PRINTS bring out and 
retain = 4 detail in your film. SEND YOUR NEXT 
FILM TO US. Any size 6 exposure roll costs only 25c 
each to p tea Ey and print. Film Packs 50c each. 
Not howcheap, but howgood. Quick or 
PHOTO SERVICE CO. 1027 Flint St. Cincinnati, 0. 







Chicago, I. 
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Mme. Louise Homer .. si* 
® to Sing” 
Our Riley-Krull Song ry. at & weiies to . 
° . rull enn. St. 

“Little Orphant Annie” Indianapolis, Ind. 
Order it for Riley season, 36c prepaid. 1 & 2c stamps accepted. 
It comes also in book, 90c, with these three others :-- 

“*Life Lesson,’’ ‘‘Bee Bag,’’ ‘‘A Song.’’ Send for full list. 
Monologue ‘‘An Old Sweetheart.’’ 60c. ‘‘Lullaby’’ 36c. 














GIVEN THESE FOUR 
BEAUTIFUL RINGS 
sim 
Dy ois ais BE vice SF fines 


oe pees Salve, Return $1.50 
are yours. We trust you 
until g goods are sold, Order now. 0m 


U.S. SupplyCo.Box RO-27 Greemille, Pa. kame 2 














LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words, Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
JOHN H, ARNOLD. Cedar Falls, lowa 


Plays For Children 


A descriptive list of over 150 playe recommended by au- 
thorities on dramatics for ep ey * a be sent free to 
teachers on request. _ Ask for 


OLD TOWER PRESS, 59 E Ttes St., Chicago 





















THs AIR RIFLEO SS See 


for selling 30 pkgs Chewing Gum at 
5c a pkg. Rifle first class in every way. 
When sold return our $1.50 and we send rifle. 
Bluine Mfg. Co., 345 Mill St.,Concord Jct.,Mass. 











We carry a full line of Religious 
Pictures suitably framed. You can 
get them free, Our offer on Page 
Seven tells the story. 


BOYS AND GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 


bg for oo or more ee of yy Christmas _seals.Sell 
or 10 cents a set. send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 
E. NEUBECKER. Oot E. 23d St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Hallowe’en Party Accessories 


PARTY INVITATIONS No. HO25. Cut-out cards, the famous black cats in a 
pumpkin shell. Printed in full colors, Invitation printed on face of shell, Very strik- 
ing. Size, 3%4x3% imeches. Each card with an envelope. 25 cents per dozen. 

PLACE CARDS No. H220. Black cats, jack-o’-lanterns, etc. Cut-out, will 
stand alone. 20 cents per dozen. 

PARTY FAVORS AND SOUVENIRS No. H335, Candy or nut cups, cut-out 
cards that stand alone, and many other attractive novelties. Decorated in the season's 
colors. Most essential for the table decoration and any Hallowe’en celebration. 
A fine and varied assortment. No party complete without them. 35 cents per dozen. 

FORTUNE TELLING CARDS No. H135. Clever prophecies 
and fanciful sayings concealed in hay wagons, nut shelis, behind 
closed doors, beneath the ghosts’ white robes, and in many other 
unexpected plac es. All are cut-out cards, various shapes and sizes, 
and are a my in natural colors. These make clever’ favors and 
can not fail to please. 35 cents per dozen. 

HALLOWE'EN SILHOUETTES No. H110. Witches, Cats, Bats, 
Goblins, and other grotesque designs cut from heavy black art pa- 
per; sizes varying from 8% x4% to 7x 3% inches. Very effective 
for decorating booklet covers, etc., and desirable for table and cos- 
tume decoration, Six assorted designs in an envelce, selections 
varying in different envelopes. 10 cents per envelope, 

HALLOWE'EN POST CARDS. 1 cent each. 

.No. 1P1. Witches, black cats, jack-o’-lanterns, and other scary 
things. Many and varied designs in natural colors, 

HALLOWE’EN SEALS. Cut-out stickers, 25 of a kind in a 
package. 10 cents per package. 

No. $410. 


No. $210, Witch on Broomstick, 











No. HO25 





No. H135. Black Cat. 


No. H110. 
Hallowe’en Books on Entertainment 





.THE COMPLETE HALLOWE’EN BOOK. By Elizabeth F. Guptill. Contains 
drills, recitations, pantomimes, action and costume songs, exercises, AN for chii- 
dren, short plays for boys, for girls, and for boys and_girls, and “The Hallowe'en 
Party,” a longer piay for high-school pupils, 4 males, 5 females, and a number of 
small children. Also full directions for entertaining, including the invitation, re- 
freshments, decorations, games, etc. 40 cents. 

_ BRI T IDEAS FOR HALLOWE’EN. Jniormation about Hallowe’en ingeniously 
given in the form of pantomimes, dialogs, exercises and drills. Contains five complete 
@ cuzaserw F cum —— Tom and the Spirits, A Hallowe’en Surprise, The Candidate, A Hal- 

owe’en Joke and Fairies to the Rescue. Most of these exercises and plays give ample 
opportunity for the use of fairies, ghosts and brownies, so that parts are provided for 
a great many children of different ages. cents. 
_ HELPS AND HINTS FOR HALLOWE’EN. By Laura Rountree Smith, Useful 
in planning Hallowe’en celebrations for school, church and home. Contains sixteen 
short plays, drills and exercises for children of different ages. Several complete } 
grams for any grade or mixed grades may be easily arranged from this material. 40 


Hallowe'en Blackboard Stencils 


Price, 10 cents each. 

An’ the Goblins ‘ll Git You Ef You Preparing for Hallowe'en. 

Don't Watch Out! lallowe’en Sports. 
Spirits of Hallowe’en. Brownie Border. Hallowe'en Calendar. 
Nurse Nora’s Hallowe'en Tales. Black Cat and Bat Border. October Calendar. 

BRILLIANT CRAYON. To successfully color and bring out the true excellence of blackboard stencils, 
our famous Brilliant Crayon should be used. We have it in boxes containing 2 sticks each of 6 primary col- 
ors, 12 in all. The colors are most beautiful. 40 cents per box, postpaid. 


Hallowe’en Decorative Materials 


FOLDING TISSUE FESTOONING. A most 
unique decorative novelty and one of the most 
effective holiday trimmings. Made of tissue pa- 
per in honeycomb style and perforated designs 
with scalloped and fluted edges. Can be. used 
any number of times. _We offer two different 
styles in Orange and Black combinations for 
Hallowe'en: 
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Border of Witches. 
Jack-o’-Lantern Border 


















Pretty garlands, measuring 8% feet 
when opened. cents each, cents per 
dozen, postpaid. 


0. 12. More elaborate ontende, messuting 12 
: . postpaid. ; 
ee per I AMBRA FESTOONING. The famous Moss Tis- 
Zz sue Festooning. Too well known to need a description, 
We can supply either Orange or Black, in rolls of 
ten yards each. (We do not sell less than a rvll.) 
35 cents per roll; $3.50 per dozen rolls. 





12 feet when open, 


Dennison’s Crepe Papers 


material for all occasions. Dennison Crepe in plain colors is made in tints that 
Decorated Crepe and can be used with it to good advantage. In addition to the 
It can be sewed and tucked by machine or by hand the 
Made in 35 beautiful shades as listed: 


The standard decorative 
harmonize with Dennison, 
ordinary uses, this paper is now used for costumes. 


same as cloth. In folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet long. 





N Color. Color. No. Color. 
i — Dark Blush Pink. . Moss Green, 63. Dark Amber. 
12: Black . Cerise. 3. Leaf Green, 64 Light Orange. 
13. Gray. 36. Salmon. . Jade Green, G5, Orange, 
21. Heliotrope. 7. American Beauty. . Celestial Blue. ii. Light orn. 
22. Violet. Old Rose. ., Azure Blue. 72, Dark Brown, 
23. Purple. 41. Apple Green. National Biue. 81, Bright Red. 
31. Light Blush Pink, . Nile Green. French Blue. 83. Ruby. 

32. Medium Blush Pink. . Emerald Green. Light Amber. 91. Apricot. 





32%, Coral. . Grass Green. 32, Canary. 
Price, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. 


Decorated Crepe Papers 


Another Dennison product. and the most elegant material for decorative purposes over 
produced. Many designs are made with special reference to their cut-out possibilities gee 
use in school and kindergarten, while the designs for the special holidays are such that t ney 
can be used effectively in a great variety of ways. The tloral designs especially will be founc 


wonderfully effective for decorating booths, making costumes, ete. In folds 20 inches 
wide and 10 feet long. Many designs as listed 
Autumn: Christmas: Miscellaneous: 

Japanese. 


Santa Claus, 
Santa in Chimney. 
Santa and_ Children, 


Maple Leaves on white, 


slack ¢ White Stripes. 
Oak Leaves on brown, Black and White Strir 


Cretonne Pattern. 





Hallowe'en: Holly and Bells, Jonauils, 
Black Cats. Holly Garlands, boars ts. 
Witches, Poinsettia. ; Op ies, 
eck i ‘i Roses. 
s“k-o’- pl s. * H . oses. 
Jack-o’-lanterns (like cut). Patriotic: ; > 
Thanksgiving: Stars and Stripes. Butterflies. 
Turkeys with Autumn Land- Tri-color Stripes. | Colored Birds. 
scape. American Eagle with Flag. Blue Birds, 
Harvest. Valentine. fe zrote, a 
Brick: ild Animals, 
— ar Red Brick. St. Patrick. Children at Play. 
Miniature Red Brick. Easter. Mother Goose. 


Price, 30 cents per feld; $2.50 per dozen folds, postpaid. 
HOW TO MAKE PAPER COSTUMES. An illustrated manual of instructions explaining how to make 
delightful costumes for children and grown-ups. Ccntains general directions for making, an abundance of 
illustrations, and a table showing amount of material required for each costume listed. * 10 cents. 


NOTE TO CUSTOMERS :—ALL THE ARTICLES LISTED ABOVE WILL BE SHIPPED POSTPAID. 
We give all orders prompt and careful attention, invariably making shipment within twenty-four hours after 
When your express office differs from your post office, please name both. 


(="" Our catalog, THE TEACHERS YEAR BOOK, will be sent free on request. 


receipt of order. 
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Crepe Paper Napkins 


Plain white, floral, patriotic and other designs suitable for all holidays. Very 
artistically printed in choicest colors and bronze. 10 cts. per doz., 60 cts. per hundred, 


Crepe Paper Borders 


The newest offering in Dennison Crepe. These borders will meet a great demand 
and make effective decorations where the wider Decorated Crepe can not be suc- 
cessfully used. For blackboard borders, table decoration and for various other uses 
they can not be surpassed. In folds 6% inches wide and 10 feet long. Five de- 
signs as listed. Order by number. 

No. H1. Autumn Londscape. 











See illustration at top of page. 


No. H2. Cats, Bats and Owls. See illustration at top of page. 

No. H3. Flying Witches (vertical). See illustration. 

No. H4. Witch and Kettle. See illustration at top of page. 

N Jack-o’-lanterns (vertical), Similar in design to Decorated Crepe 


o. HS. 
No. H988, 
Price, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds postpaid. 


Tissue Papers 


_The papers we offer are true, bright colors, and first-class in every particular, 
We can supply Orange, Black and all other colors. Price, 15 cents per doz. sheets, 


Hallowe’en Novelties 


No. H1075. Cat and Pumpkin Faces, Hallowe’en Candles, 
and many other novelties suitable for table decoration or favors, 
All have hidden containers for candy, 75 cents per dozen, 
postpaid. ample s 

No. H1125. Haliowe’en Witches, Cats, Owls, etc., made of crepe 
paper with cotton stufling. Stand about 5 inches high, and have 
candy containers concealed beneath their make-ups. <A very choice 
souvenir or favor. $1.25 per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 15 cents. 

No. H2125. Papier Mache Pumpkins, made up as Jack-o’-lan- 
terns. The eyes, nose and mouth have colored inserts through whieh 
the candie light flickers effectively, Each has a wire for hanging. 
Excellent for all Hallowe'en celebrations, $1.25 per dozen, post- 
paid. Sample, 15 cents. 











Confetti and Serpentine 


COLORED CONFETTI, for fairs, 
ete. Put up in transparent packages, 2 x 6 
package, 6O cents per dozen packages. 
SERPENTINE, narrow strips of paper in rolls of fifty feet each, 
to be thrown at carnivals, weddings or parties. Per package of 25 
rolls, assorted colors, 20 cents; per dozen packages, $2.00. 


No. H1125 


earnivals, patriotic occasions, 
} inches, 6 cents per 


















No. H2125 


Novelty Paper Hats 


PALLOWE’EN HAT. Made of cardboard, attractively printed in 
orange and black. 10 cents each, $1.00 per dozen. 

FANCY CREPE PAPER CAPS. Many designs and styles for Hal 
lowe’en, Made of orange and black crepe paper. Sure to add vim 
and merriment to any gathering. 15 cents each, $1.50 per dozen, 
assorted designs. 

We can supply caps, like cut, in any combination of two colors desired. 
suflicient time for making these special orders, 


Masks and Make-ups 


VARIOUS .NATIONALITIES, . CARICATURES, 
etc., such as Negro, Dutch, Irish, English, Jew, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Indian, Gypsy, Swede, Old Man, 
Woman, Old Maid, Young Man, Young Lady, School 
Boy, School Girl, Fat Boy, Fat Girl, Baby, Pickaninny, 





Please allow 


Topsy, Dude, Cowboy, Farmer, Tramp, Witch, Skull, 
Pumpkin, Devil, Uncle Sam, Columbia, Mutt, Jeff, 
Punch, and Judy. State kind wanted. Price, 30 cents 
each, $3.00 per dozen, assorted, postpaid. 

ANIMAL AND BIRD MASKS, such as Lion, Bear, 
Wolf, Fox, Tiger, Elephant, Monkey, Lamb, Teddy 
Bear (brown or white), Cat (black, white or gray), 





, white or brown), Pig, Goat, Donkey, Rab- 
bit, Cow, Rat, Frog, Father, Mother and Baby Bear, 
Rooster, Hen, Duck, Turkey, Crow, Parrot, Owl, Eagle, Blue Bird and others, 
$3.00 per dozen, assorted, postpaid. 
THEATRICAL GREASE PAINTS. 
paints, assorted colors. Complete make-ups, 


WIGS, BEARDS, MUSTACHES. 


Price, 30 cents each. 


Four grease paints, yellow, brown, white, black, and six cream stick 
25 cents per box. 


We have a complete line of popular priced Wigs, Beards and Mustaches. 


We will be pleased to quote prices upon request, 


FREE 


Upon request we will send with each and every Mask ordered our patent mask fastener, free 


of charge. There is no better way to securely fasten masks. 


Costumes 


For Entertainments and Masquerades, 
we offer a line of costumes, made of suitable materials, well-sewed, 
attractive and low-priced. These costumes are complete in every de 
tail, except shoes and stockings; neither are masks supplied except 
where stated. We list costumes in a variety of characters and_ sizes. 
The fit is not so important because most of these characters do not 
require well-fitting garments. for children’s costumes, order by age. 
For adults’, give chest measurement. We make every effort to fill 
orders correctly. When so filled, costumes can not be returned or 


To meet a popular demand, 





exchanged. Order in plenty of time. Allow from one to two weeks 
for the goods to reach you. 
CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. Sizes: Age 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Price, $3.00 each, postpaid. 
No. No. No. 
41. Fairy 20. Indian Boy 29. Boy Scout 
12. Witch 21. Indian Girl 30. Columbia 
13. Elf 22. Dutch Boy 31. Colonial Boy 
14. Goblin 23. Dutch Girl 32. Colonial Girl 
15. Brownie 24. Irish Boy 33. Red Riding Hood 
16. Butterfly 25. Irish Girl 34. Little bo-Peep 
17. Peter Rabbit 26. Clown 35. Little Boy Blue 
18. Teddy Bear 27. Pierrette 36. Wooden Soldier 
19. Frog 28. Pierrot 37. Boy's Dress Suit 
COSTUMES FOR WOMEN. Sizes: 34 and 38. Price, $3.50 
each, postpaid. 
No. No. No. 
51. Columbia 66. (Colonial Dame 61. Japanese 
52. Pierrette 67. Dutch Woman 62. (iypsy * 
53. Witch 68. Irish Lassie 63. Turkish Girl 
64. Indian Squaw 69. Scotch Lassie 64. Quaker Maid 
65. Puritan 60. Spanish Girl 65. Chinese Girl 
COSTUMES FOR MEN. Sizes: 38 and 42. Price, $3.50 each, postpaid. - 
6 oO. No. : Oo. 
a Indian Chief 84. Devil 87. Irishman 90. Negro Minstrel 
82. Pierrot 85. Colonial Man 88. ‘Turk 91. Mexican 
83. Clown 86. Dutchman 89. Chinaman 2. Jester SE 
UNCLE SAM COSTUMES. Characteristic suit with pants, coat, vest and hat. No. 105. Adult size, 3%, 


06. Children’s size, age 12 years, Price, $3.50, postpaid. 
Costumes, sent as ordered, can not be returned or exchanged. 
We 


IMPORTANT ° any 


A, Owen Publishing Company, 


Price, $4.50, postpaid. No. 1 
We do not rent costumes. 





are prepared to supply 
books published by i 
When ordering 


books and supplies from us you may include any 
items needed from the Owen list and thus save 
the time and bother of making out two order 











Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 
























The Mark 
of Quality 


The trade mark above on tubes, jars and 
gallon containers is your assurance of se- 
curing the highest grade adhesive obtain- 
able. “Sticks Like a Brother,” is a famil- 
iar phrase in more than 2100 schools where 
Gluey Paste is used exclusively. Gluey 
Paste has won favor on merit alone and 
we pledge to keep up its fine quality always. 


GLUEY 
PASTE 


never needs water, sticks quick, holds fast 
Gluey 








and is pure, white and creamy. 
Paste spreads smoothly, is sweetly scented 
and remains uniform to the last drop. 
From the standpoint of quality, economy 
and price Gluey Paste is your logical 
choice. Ask for a quotation on your re- 
quirements. 

THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 


Makers of the most complete line of adhesives 


Dept. 10, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO., 
Dept. 10, Columbus, Ohio. 


Kindly quote us on 


of Gluey Paste. (Quantity) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Great Encyclopedia 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica is not 
included in the monthly lists of best 
sellers, but if the lists were made to 
cover a longer period of time there 
would probably be a different story to 
tell. In the fever and rush of the 
modern publishing business here is one 
publication that holds its own from 
decade to decade. This comment is 
evoked by the latest announcement from 
the publishers. It has to do with the 
issuance of the encyclopaedia, includ- 
ing the three most recent volumes bear- 
ing on the war decade, in a new form 
that makes for handier and easier ref- 
erence. 

If any proof were needed that knowl- 
edge is power, the history of the en- 
cyclopaedia would supply it. The 
volumes have found their way into 
business offices and factories, as well 
as into libraries and homes. No 
school or public library can be called 
fully equipped without it. For the 
teacher or pupil, for the business or 
professional man it is a library of uni- 
versal information. The = general 
need of such a compendium of infor- 
mation prompted the present form of 
the publication. The number of books 
has been cut in half, by including two 
volumes in one binding. This has been 
done without abridging the contents; 
in fact, the first authoritative and com- 
prehensive survey of the decade that 
saw the war has been added. The ar- 
ticles have been printed in large type 
on a thin, opaque paper, slightly 
heavier than India. This has made 
the books more usable, and at the same 
time has helped bring down their cost. 

Thus, the Britannica in the new 
form includes articles covering the 
tremendous events of the last two dec- 
ades, including the World War and 
its momentous conclusions, and the lat- 
est developments in art, science, in- 
vention, and other fields of human 
progress. Many of these articles are 
written by experts in interpretation, 
some of them generals and scientists 
who have been leading figures in the 
changes themselves, and all making in- 
teresting reading, not only for the pro- 
fessional and business man, the writer 
and the scholar, but for those who 
merely seek authoritative information. 


The T. C. U. Umbrella 

The Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
uses in one of its booklets the picture 
of an umbrella to illustrate the pro- 
tection afforded by membership in this 
great teachers’ organization. ‘Under 
the T. C. U. Umbrella” is more than 
a figure of speech, as so many of our 
teacher friends have realized in times 
of distress. It means literally an in- 
come when the regular income is in- 
terrupted or discontinued on account of 
sickness, accident or quarantine. Any 
teacher not familiar with the plan of 
the T. C. U. should send for full in- 
formation to the Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters, 751 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. Sent wholly with- 
out obligation. 





Is the school flag getting faded and 
torn? We give you a brand new one 
——any size—free of all cost. Read 
Page Seven. 












Has established the 
worid wide stondord of 
Projection Excellence ~ 


26000 EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 
FOR CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Lecturers-in-Print 
In response to repeated demand, you 
can now obtain in printed form the 
series of 20 lectures on Pyschology, 
(ineluding Psychoanalysis and Behav- 
orism ) as delivered before 25,000 per- 
sons in Cooper Union, New York by 

Everett Dean Martin 
Endorsed by leading scientists as an 
PF “uthoritative outline of Psychology. 
At your booksellers. Or write direct to 
the publishers. Pay only $3.00 plus a 
few cents on delivery. Full refund in 
6& days if not pleased. Address: he 


People’s Inst Publishing Compan 
Box'seio. JO Fifth Avenues New vork 














October 1924 
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One Million Children 
Have Followed It 
and Have Obtained the 
Power to Read Through 
the Story Method 
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. Cost Queen Mab listens to the Dwarf. 


* you knew that the teaching of reading could be transformed from a 
dreaded ordeal to a delightful experience, from dull drudgery to 
work in which you would find the keenest enjoyment, would you not ask 
how such a change could be made? The teachers of more than a million 
children could tell you. They would answer that The Story Method had 
worked such wonders for them. 


Beyond doubt you have heard of The Story Method of Teaching Read- 
ing and Spelling. You probably know how the results gained through 
its use have been discussed throughout this country (and wherever Eng- 
lish is spoken), that classes taught by this method read from 15 to 25 
books in their first school year, that a pupil taught by it becomes an in- 
dependent reader in six to eight weeks, that he receives a thorough foun- 
dation, not in reading alone, but also in spelling and phonics, and that 
teachers of the higher grades find Story Method pupils are better pre- 
pared for their more advanced work. With these facts you are un- 
doubtedly familiar. 


But we should also like to call to your attention the marvelous ease 
with which these desirable objects may be attained. Py a series of 
charming stories, the fundamental processes of reading are unfolded to 
the children in a simple and natural way. Every basic lew of phonics 
is mastered by the child before he is called upon to read from the 
printed page. This gives him a thorough understanding of the 
mechanics of reading and eliminates the hesitancy and diffidence so 
often encountered in reading classes in the lower grades. 


Teachers or mothers who would like further information on this 
happy way of teaching reading should write to Prof. G. W. Lewis, 
G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO., 4710 Grand Blvd., Chicago. 


The Story Method Outfit 


This outfit should be in the hands of every teacher of the primary 
grades. It will give her complete mastery of every problem of reading, 
spelling and phonics. Among the problems met and disposed of are 
those of the foreign child, the inattentive child, the retarded child, 
silent reading, busywork, games and drills. With this outfit you need 
fear no situation you may meet in the teaching of reading. 


Letters from the Teachers 


StaTE Supt. M. P. SHAwKEY of W. Va. 
I am convinced that your method has 
great merit in it. It is founded on 
natural laws, and is bound to produce 
good results. 


LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
The “learning to read”? process as you 
unfold it, is so simple and attractive 
that every child responds with delight 
and enthusiasm; and the early and 
easily acquired independence of the 
pupils are results which will recom- 
mend your method to every primary 
teacher, 


M. SCHWALMEYER, Training Teacher, 
Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Your manual is wonderful. I think 

the book the most concise and yet com- 

plete compendium of reading that I 

have seen, for all classes, irrespective 

of grades. 


DAISY FERRELL, Erie, Pa. 

I am delighted with the “Pleasure Mo- 
tive” and with the means of carrying 
it out which your method furnishes. 


Rosa Montcomery, Rochester, N. Y. 
I think the “Story Method” of Teach- 
ing Reading and Spelling excellent. It 
certainly makes the teaching of phon- 
ics a pleasure. The children are inter- 
ested from the start and naturally be- 
come very independent. I am more 
than pleased with the results. 

I find the manual exceedingly inter- 
esting and full of good ideas. I like it 
because the plan is simple and definite. 
MaupeE L. DuNcAN, Mitchell, S. D. 

I have never seen a method that I en- 
joy teaching as I do this. There is an 
inspiration in each lesson, and_ the 
children dearly love the little fairies 
and the dwarfs. 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
4710 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


IRENE S. GoBEL, Baltimore, Md. 

I think the method is a wonderful con- 
tribution to the educational field. It 
seems to me to be the essence of all 
that is good in other methods, and to 
be built completely to attract the child 
and hold his interest. 








NOTA BENE. 


On account of our increased 
volume of business we are mov- 
ing into larger quarters. Our 
new address is 4710 Grand Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois, 
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peannnums Perfect Voice Institute 





Science Discovers 
the Secret of 


Caruso’s 
Wonderful Voice 






Your 
Hyo-Glossus 


Why ts it that the humble peasant boy«f Italy 
became the greatest singer of all times This 
diagram of his throat will show you. Caruso’s 
marvelous voice was due to a superb develop- 
ment of his Hyo-Glossus muscle. Your Hyo- 
Glossus muscle can be developed, too! A good 
voice can be made better—a weak voice become 
strong—a lost voice restored—stammering and 
stuttering cured. Science will help you. 


Your voice can be 
improved 100% 


A few very fortunate persons—like the late 
Caruso—are born with the ability to sing 
well. But even Caruso had to develop his 
Hyo-Glossus muscle before his voice was 
perfect. You can develop a beautiful singing 
orspeaking voice if your Hyo-Glossus muscle 
is strengthened by correct training. Pro- 
fessor Feuchtinger, A. M.—famous in the 
music centers of Europe for his success in 
training famous Opera Singers—discovered 
the secret of the Hyo-Glossus muscle. He 
devoted years of his life to scientific research 
and finally perfected a system of voice train- 
ing that will develop your Hyo-Glossus 
muscle by simple, silent exercises right in 
your own home. The Perfect Voice Institute 
guarantees that Professor Feuchtinger’s 
method will improve your voice 100%. You 
are to be your own judge—if your voice is 
not improved 100% in your own opinion, we 
will refund your money. 


Grand Opera Stars 
His Students 


Frandreds gf Symons ain peve stadied with 
essor Feuchtinger. Over i apy pup’ 
have received the benefits of his wonderful tre in- 
ing. You do not know the possibilities of your 
voice. If you want to sing—but lack the proper 
training because you have not the time nor means 
to study—here is your chance. You can now train 
your voice at a very small cost in the privacy of 
your own home. 

If you want to improve your speaking voice—if 
you stammer or stutter—Professor Beocbtinger 
will help you. 


Prof. Feuchtinger’s Book FREE 


You will d If t and lasting good b: 

studying this book, “Enter Your World.” It ay 

be the t step in your career. Do not delay, 
the coupon today. 


1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 38-27 Chicago 


Please send me FREE Professor Feuchtinger’s book, 

Enter Your World.’”’ I have put X opposite the 
subject that interests me most. J assume no obli- 
gations whatever. 


ooo» Singing. ... Speaking... .Stammering.... Weak Voice 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Better Lighting 


A contest among school children in 
the interest of Better Home Lighting 
is announced. This has been in pro- 
gress with most successful results in 
certain selected communities, but it 
is now being made nation-wide in its 
scope. It is under the supervision of 
the National Lighting Educational 
Committee, 680 Fifth Ave., New York. 
This committee, composed of members 
from all branches of the electrical in- 
dustry, has been organized to co- 
operate with local electrical dealers in 
every community in bringing the ques- 
tion of proper home lighting before 
parents and children. 

To interest the child the National 
Committee has prepared booklets and 
other material for conducting a prize 
contest among school children. The 
local electrical dealers form themselves 
into a committee and co-operate. They 
attend to the distribution of the prize- 
contest material and also offer local 
prizes, depending in amount and char- 
acter upon the fund they may collect 
for that purpose. The local prize- 
winning papers may be sent to the 
national committee for entry in the 
national contest. In this the grand 
prize is a $15,000 model electrically 
equipped home. 

The purpose of the national contest 
is to increase interest in the proper 
lighting. When one considers the 
steady increase of defective vision as 
evidenced among school children the 
matter is certainly one of great im- 
portance. It has come to be a real 
school problem and there is no better 
way in which to reach the matter than 
through this work among the children. 
The full details and plans show how 
this is done in a remarkable degree. 
This “Better Home Lighting” project 
seeking to correct lighting conditions 
through this educational contest 
among school children, is something 
which should have the full support of 
every teacher where local conditions 
are at all favorable. 


October is the birthday month of 
James Whitcomb Riley, the poet be- 
loved of children, and in hosts of 
schools not only will the day itself 
(Oct. 7th) be celebrated, but special 
attention will be given to his poems 
throughout the month. Fortunately, 
several of his most popular poems have 
been set to music, and in this form af- 
ford means for added variety and 
greater enjoyment. It adds interest to 
these compositions to know that, in 
part at least, they were prepared with 
the full approval and cooperation of 
the poet. These are issued under the 
general title of the “Riley-Krull” 
songs, and are published by T. V. 
Krull, 1453 N. Penn St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. For more complete description of 
these songs see page 12. 


We tax ourselves to build roads and 
bridges and public buildings. These 
are worth the price, but from the day 
of erection they continually depreciate 
in value till they must be replaced. A\l- 
so we tax ourselves to educate our chil- 
dren, to teach them honesty and in- 
dustry and citizenship. This purchase 
is of immediate value, but it is a pur- 
chase which increases in worth each 
year until the pupils in full measure 
can enrich the State by their honesty 
and industry and civic virtues. The 
money for schools, then, we have in- 
vested. It has not been expended.—H. 
W. BUTTERFIELD, Concord, N. H. 


A total of 480 playgrounds and com- 
munity centers in 1913 has been in- 
creased to 858 in New York State, 
making the state first in the Union in 
number. Massachusetts is second, 
with 706 centers, and Pennsylvania 
third, with 687. 





Baseball and athletic supplies of all 
kinds given free for our pencil sales, 
Read Page Seven. 


WHAT SHALL I BE? 


You cannot attain real success and happiness unless you 
enjoy your work. Weshow you what occupation you are 
best fitted for, and guide you step by step until you succeed. 
Write for free information. Bureau of Vocational Research, 
296 Broadway, Dept. 33, New York City. 














eachers 


here are four remarkable books written and published 


especially for you 


Each is a notable contribution—a 
vital work of the highest interest—a 
thorough, clear and decidedly helpful 
discussion; and each is as delightful, 
as helpful, as practical as charming. 





HOW TO TEACH THE PRIMARY THE ART OF STORY TELLING— 


GRADES—by Nellie Cooper. Here by Julia Darrow Cowles. Brings out 
is a book that meets a real need. the artistie and ethical value of 
Praised by leading educators. Cov- story telling and the secret of shared 
ers every phase in a practical, scien- delight. between _reader and hearer. 
tific, progressive manner. Includes Simplifies proficiency. 128 pages. 
Model Lessons. 305 pages. Cloth, Cloth, 75¢, postpaid. 


25 id. 
a Seen MASTERPIECES IN ART-Illus- 


A REAL COUNTRY TEACHER—by trated—by Wm. C. Casey. A com- 
Jessie Field. A series of letters on prehensive, clear and _ interesting 
country-school and country-life im- treatment of the masterpieces, in- 


provement, each a record of practi- eluding plan for study, thoughtful 
eal experience. A wonderfully im- questions, concise bic graphies of 
pressive teacher's book, harmonizing the artists. Most helpful work pub- 

lished on subject. 280 pages. Cloth, 


school work with farm life. 128 j 
$1.75, postpaid. 


pages. Cloth, 75c, postpaid. 


catalog B-S. NEW CATALOGS FREE catatoe No. 240. 


Catalog B-5 lists and illustrates nearly 3000 items of School 
Library Books, Supplementary Readers, Seatwork and Industrial 
Materials, Teacher's Books, Plays and Entertainments, for 1024- 


1925. Catalog No. 240 describes and illustrates school Furniture, 
Blackboards, Stationery and Supplies. Both gladly sent free. 
Ask for them, 


A. Flanagan Company 


914 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 
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1400 TO $3000 YEAR 


MEN---WOMEN 18 UP 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS (Travel—See Your Country) /F, ui Ineugae 


Dept. P245, 


CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 4 
Rochester, N. Y. 


INCOME TAX AUDITORS /“ ,..,, Rochester N.Y.” 
Steady Work af P yl og Moet on 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
CITY POST OFFICE CLERKS 


Life Positions 





9° tenes (0) A het <i toa U.S. Cetera: 
BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS (©, » iiin stint! Si ime 
— 1 oO ge 1 osilion Mive Checked 

These positions are not hard for teachers to get, Country Cs below. ss 
residents and city residents stand equal chance. Experi- ( _ . Railway Postal Clerk ($1600-$2300) 
ence is unnecessary, and political influence is not needed, i) ..Post Office Clerk. . ($1400-$18090) 


v ..City Mail Carrier. . . ($1400-$1800) 

: GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS Rural Mail Carrier... . ($1800-$2600) 
Fill out the coupon, ‘Tear it off and mail it - Clerk at Washington, D. C.($1140-$1860) 
7 .-\ncome Tax Auditor... . ($2040-$3000) 


today—now, at once, 


00 IT NO —This investment of two cents MaMa se ch dedakiiacidaauadenedakradenes 
j for @ postage stamp may 7 
result in your getting a big paid United f Sia as es Pee 


States Government Job. Use This Coupon Before You Mistlay It--Write or Print Plainly 
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FREE TEACHER 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER WILL INTEREST YOU. SEE OFFER BELOW. 
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Hallowe’en Novelties 


Hallowe’en Folder H-—5- Very beautiful hand 
colored folders with appropriate legends, sim- 
ilar to Christmas folder, envelopes to match, 
Special price 5c each, 50c per dozen. 

Post Cards-—Grotesque designs in colors, appro- } 
priate to Hallowe'en. <A bargain at 10c per doz. 
Combination Package—-Suflicient material in each 
package for a dozen pupils, and no end of tun § 
ind instruction, Each package contains 36 
generous pieces of black construction paper and 
a dozen Hallowe’en silhouettes for cutting “* 

patterns. 40c per package. 

Complete Hallowe’en Book—-This you will need to plan your enter- 
tainment. It contains drills, recitations, pantomimes, action and Pasa! 
costume songs, exercises, dialogues for children, short plays for 
boys, for girls, and for boys and girls, and a longer play for high 
school pupils—4 male, 5 female, and a number of small children, Also full directions for en- 
tertaining, including the invitation, refreshments, decorations, games, etc. 40c postpaid. 


Dywwieouy Hallowe’en Crepe Papers 





in laa 






The famous Dennison designs are well known. AIL numbers are put up in folds 10 feet long 
and 20 inches wide. Price per fold 25c. c a z 
H&S33—-Black Cats on Orange Hs41 Witch and Cat No. 65—Solid Orange 
H&39—G obolink HS42—Owl Design No, 12—-Solid Black 
1i840—Vegetable Faces Hs46— Witch and Moon TS58 —Thanksgiving (Turkey 


and Harvest) 


Blackboard Stencils at Less Than Cost 


The majority of teachers are familiar with Wilcox Blackboard Stencils, know that the designs 





are of the best, and realize the valne of their use. In order to, find room for new designs we are this 
month closing out our entire line of stencils which formerly sold at 5e and 10c¢ each, at for 50c. 
In order to facilitate the sale we have put tiiese stencils up in assorted packages containing borders, 
flowers, animals, plants, maps, ete. Every stencil is perfect and will assist wonderfully in your se hool 


work, We will include with every package of stencils a map of your state. Note you receive any 
design in the assortment which is not satisfactory you may exchange it for any other design we list. 
Remember the exceptional price 50 cents per package of "20 stencils. 


72 Water Color Art Studies $1.00 


This is a high grade assortment of black and white art studies for water coloring. Excellent for 
instruction purposes, teaching color harmonization aud the use of the brush. Pictures when colored 
are very ornamental, 12 





Assortinent Contains one hand colored view for pattern, 1. Indian Head, 12 
Winter Scenes, 4 Marine Views, 12 Ladies’ Heads, all 6x 9 or larger, 12 Children’s Heads, 20 
Ladies, 10 Girls in Costume, all 4 x 8 inches—-in all 72 attractive designs. The price postpaid is 
only $41.00. Now is the time to buy. Start your water color work this easy and Imexpensive way. 


To every teacher who orders $1.00 worth of materials from this advertise- 
ment and who will also include ten cents to cover cost of mailing we will 
send absolutely free one complete set of ‘The Year's Entertainments,” one 
book for each month of the school year, ten in all, senealning complete 
programs for every special day, retail value of set $1.2 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG. 


John Wilcox Pub. Co., Inc., Dept..10, Cooperstown, N.Y. 












NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS ' 


TO EVERY 


Can You Laugh With Your 
Pupils? 


[The following article is from The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. It was sent to the 
American Child Health Association by a 
teacher from Arkansas, who was taking 
work at the Harvard Summer School as 
the holder of one of the Association’s hon- 
orary health scholarships. She suggested 
that it be passed on to some other of their 
teacher—scholarship holders, and the As. 
sociation thought we might be willing to 
reprint it and thus pass it on to thousands 
of teachers. ] 

“Can you laugh with your pupils?” 
ought to be asked of every teacher ap- 
plying for a position. All during the 
summer, school committees, headmas- 
ters, principals and _ superintendents 
ceaselessly pick and shovel for those 
nugget teachers who will successfully 
meet the tests of schoolroom fire and 
acid. An interview is arranged be- 
tween school official and applicant. 
The official insists upon highest possi- 
ble credentials of training and expe- 
rience, and takes careful note of the 
applicant’s manner and _ individuality. 
But pupils complain of the lack of a 
sense oi humor on the part of teachers. 
A school girl recently remarked, 
“Oh, if our mathematics teacher could 
only know what it would mean to us 
to smile just once!” 

A sense of humor is more than a 
saving grace for the passing and soon 
forgotten situation. It is an attribute 
of character and mingles freely with 
things spiritual. Otherwise, how is it 
that it never fails to make instant ap- 
peal to children? The modern edu- 
cator wants his pupils to learn to think. 
The progressive educator is going to 
laugh more and more with his pupils 
because laughter loosens richer thought 
and bears evidence that cramping fear 
has fled. Laughter is so natural with 
children that it is a requisite to their 
normal growth. It is nothing less than 
an essential. 

The teacher who can laugh without 
embarrassment when true humor is 
| afoot has the immediate respect of her 





children. She has not slackened her 
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discipline. She has strengthened it, 
for the children intuitively feel that 
she understands them. Her whole re- 
lationship with them is at once lifted 
to a higher plane. She has won a 
fuller co-operation and loyalty, because 
she has shown that she has faith in 
their native goodness. She has trusted 
them with a bit of her own true self. 
She has come down from her platform, 
has come close to them and has lived 
for a moment with them. Ever after- 
ward, whatever happens, her children 
will know that that big understanding 
self is there. It was doubtless some- 
thing like this which prompted Carlyle 
to write, “How much lies in Laughter: 
the cipher-key, wherein we decipher 
the whole man.” 

Once, someone with a little more 
than a usual amount of insight, wrote 
eleven commandments for teachers. 
The only one which was written in 
capital letters was the following: 
“THOU SHALT LAUGH: When it 
rains, and woolly-smelling wee ones 
muddy the floor; when it blows, and 
doors bang; when little angels conceal 
their wings, and wiggle; when Tommy 
spills the ink, and Mary flops a trailing 
tray of letters; when visitors appear 
at the precise moment when all small 
heads have forgotten everything you 
thought they knew, LAUGH! And 
again I say unto you, LAUGH!” 

The joys of vacation time ought not 
to be remembered by the teacher in 
September as a story that is told. If 
the ocean’s foam, if the brook’s song, 
the prairie’s smile, and the mountain’s 
inspiration have found an echo in her 
heart, that echo should not be per- 
mitted to die. It should go reverberat- 
ing from classroom wall to classroom 
wall clean on to another June. Wis- 
dom bids the teachers in vacation to 
roam the hills and fields, storing up 
smiles and laughter. Obviously not 
laughter for the sake of laughter, but 
laughter which springs from a deeper 
sense of life. 


“Difficulties are stones out of which 
God’s houses are built.” 





























Window Decoration Cut-Outs 












8256—An innovation in artistic cut-outs. Each 

shows back and front of the subject, which is to be ~ CUT-OUT 
colored, cut out, folded and pasted. Sections of the “WD ne 

design are cut out, giving the effect of a transpar- a 7" DOLLS aoANIMALS 


ency ‘when completed and hung in the window. ‘Ten py any eeniemememeed 
designs as follows: ; , 


Little Bo-Peep Frog Who Would a Woo- 





Puss in Boots ing Go 

Merry Clown Three Little Kittens 

Wise Old Owl Three Little Pigs 

Little Red Riding Hood Bird House Maton Baasity Co Sonmeneso Mass 














Little Black Sambo 








Price, per set, 50 cents. Weight 10 oz. 


Play Time Circus Cut-Outs 




















BRADLEY'S 







< 
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Pvc seamersgmnang ty 















8364 





sheet. 


Price, per set, 50 cents. Weight 1 lb. 


Cut-Out Dolls and Animals 


$300 —There are twenty familiar cireus features in- 8211--These character dolls, representing children of many nationalities, 


cluded in this straight line cut-out’ set, such as ; 
Clown, Equestrian, Lion ‘Tamer, Elephant, Monkey, hy the pupils, and put together 
Lion, iver, Bear, Camel, Horse, ete. ure included. 

Price, per set, 35 cents. Weight 10 oz. different costumes. 
Price, per set, 


Alice In Wonderland Series 


are printed in outline on heavy paper. 
with brass fasteners. 
A colored sheet provides a correct guide for coloring the 


35 cents. 


The sections are cut out, colored 


i A 8306-- 
Various animals 6—-An 


favorite. 
Weight 8 oz. 





8214--The following characters are included: 
Gryphon, Duchess, Pig Baby, Alice, Dodo, Hatter, 
White Rabbit, King and Queen and Knave of Hearts, 


CUT-OUTS MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, PLUS POSTAGE. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF PRIMARY MATERIALS. 


ties and 





Mock ‘Turtle, Fish Footman. 


Price, per set, 35 cents. Weight 8 oz. 


Landing of Columbus 


8362--An_ interesting and instructive cut-out that 
fits in well with others of the Bradley historical 
series, Instructions and sheet showing proper col- 
oring. Boston 

Price, per set, 50 cents. Weight 1 Ib. 





New York 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Philadelphia 
Chicago—Thomas Charles Co., Agents. 





San Francisco Atlanta 
Kansas City—Hoover Bros., Agents. 


Japanese Village Cut-Out 


8302-—-This is one of a large series of Bradley geo- 
grephical cut-outs. 
characters, 
sheet of color suggestions and complete directions 
are included. 

Price, each 50 cents. Weight 1 Ib. 


A new addition to the popular Bradley series 
of cut-out villages. Boats, vehicles, horses, figures 
all correct as to detail. 


early colonial history. 
should make use of this set. 


Price, per set, 50 cents. 


8363-—-Supplies appropriate cut-out work for the 
holiday season. Various familiar Christmas proper- 
settings, including the Community Christ- 
mas Tree idea. 

Price, per set, 50 cents. Weight 10 oz. 


8309—Eight plates with cutting and coloring in- 
structions, 
cabin, hunting, skinning, chopping, going to mill, 
making brooms, fishing, house-raising, plow, scythe, 
and pioneer costumes. 


Price, each 50 cents. Weight 1 Ih. 


n It contains 8 sheets of Japanese 
objects, trees, houses, animals, ete. A 


Portfolio printed in two colors. 


Chinese Village 


Directions and color guide 


Pilgrim Village 
invaluable cut-out number for visualizing 
Every primary instructor 
It is always a great 
Directions and Color Chart. 


Weight 1 Ib. 
Santa Claus 


Abraham Lincoln 


illustrating boy life of Lincoln. Log 
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TEACHERS’ MAGAZINES 


Send your order to us for any of the following 
Magazines and receive by return mail your choice 
of any one of our successful entertainment songs 
in sheet music form free. 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 “€ am 00 
Normal _ Instructor- qrimary Plans, 1 

Witt Pathinder, 2 PP. cess cece sees 2.7 
Primary Education, 1 yr. (lower as 2.00 
Popular Educator, 1 yr. (upper pau . 2.00 
School Century, 1 yr. (all grades)....... 1.50 





Woman’s Home Com- 


panion ......... 5 Progressive Teacher (all gra my 2.00 
Ladies’ Home Journal 4.00. kind i. eeeee. : 
American Magazine.. 2.50 Porbinder, west, ox? — ving : Pecos i:00 


Delineator ........ 2.00 
Good Housekeeping.. 3.00 
Sorpest English. 2.00 
National Geographic . 3.50 
Child Life......... 3.00 
Nature ........... 2.50 


ENTERTAINMENT SONGS 


Sheet Music. Regular price 35c. per copy. 
Your choice of any one of the following titles sent 
free with a subscription to any one of the above 
magazines: We Hope You've Brought Your Smiles 
Along; We've Just, Arrived from Bashful Town; sour Now Aren’t You Glad 
You Came? We Do Not Like to Say Goodbye: Jolly Farmer Lads and Lassies. 


AROUND-THE-WORLD DRAWINGS 
TO COLOR 


A new series of charming ic: 1 
tures planned on the _ simples* B 


Primary Seatwork, 


lines possible for coloring. ad > Ibs., 20¢ Ib Snappy Drills and Marches. 
Tr m be reproduced I A 300i coa hag 16 &0-4- bm ach bee Cc. -5 Team, 4 8-5» » Aig ti TE Bae” Sei Cc. , 
Sither in crayon oF water colors, Language Games for All Grades, | a + + 8c. 100 sheets, 6'x 9, 1 lb, 12c.; ream, 4 Ibs. . .65c. Gris. Explicit directions. 
drawings thfull resent ne Hundre ries for Reproduction..... é ic oy Sale ca 
i homes, occupations }inguage Games for ey t —— owe (King i i. 780. tied at is Waa oe w inning Drills and’ Marches. S. 
and pastimes of the people of the e ies from Great Artists illiams) , x12, 50 sheets, is ORY CONG. s 6. 60-06:6 c. ras roll jilustrate 
Poems Teachers Ask For, Cloth,......... 80c. 10. —- each, peown, blue, black, white and gray, grams. Well illustrated. . . 





various countries. Each set con- 
tains 12 sheets 6x 9 in. Print 
on good quality of white drawing 





paper, Detailed instructions for How to Teach the Primary Grades. (Cooper)... 1.25] Ibs, ....ceeeececes Ce 
coloring, . oe each set. MEOW PME Di 0 oon 40.00.60 0.0.6:4-0:0 50-6000 68 c. Colored Poster Paper, 24 x 36, for poster work. 10 
‘There are five sets: American Seeley’s Question Book,......  .......... 1.50 sheets, 2 lbs. Bc, a sheet; not less than 10 sheets 
Indians, Prigrims, ‘Eskimos, Dutch, Simple Construction Work’ in Paper and Cardboard. sold, 

Japanese. 15c. per set; $1.56 | Complete instructions; 





Basket Making. 
Easy Things to Draw. 


wer dozen sets. 


OTHER DRAWINGS TO COLOR 


2 SOIC 15c. ullowe'en 
——- dtc ont, gesiens, 6 x 9 ion etry, ibe. Games and Exercises, Outdoor and In,...... 20c. Best oe Only Black Cats 
Birds to Color, 10 best known,............. ps ag <"* No. 1, per Ib, 813 0; No. 2, 95c.; No. 3, All colors. 
Flags ‘te Osler, eo nail ditfernt, Madacks 180. PAPER CUTTING AND PASTING aed attra, best ae. “Potind ap - “8 .22c. in. wide. 
Children and Their Pets, 10 designs,........ Ce olored Raftia, any color, per Ib., one color, 25c. 
‘Calendars to Color. Set of 12,............. 15° Firat Book. 113 pases, silhouette patterns. 60c.| Rama Needles. Iixtra long. 25 in'pkg....... Oc. Folds are 10 ft. 


Holiday Designs to Color, 10 designs,....... 


BUILT-UP POSTERS 

fi A set of ten 
sheets of 9x 12 
heavy. art ma- 
nila drawing pa- 
per on which 
are printed the Y% 
full outline of 

the poster to be 
built up. Siin- 
ple and complete 





les required, 


——— 
—— 


chia ite Built- 








Mounts and] Standard Weaving Mats. 





for ten attractive pictures, 
Flower Built-Up Posters. Mounts ‘and colored cam 
for ten popular flower studies, 
Bird Built-Up | Posters. Mounts “and “colored” paper 
for ten bright colored pictures........++++-+ 50c. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


Borders 65o. each; 5Oc. per doz.: 
‘Owl and Cat; Jack o’ Lantern; Fly- 
ing Witch; Turkey; Pumpkin and 
5 it; Holly; Mistletoe; Poin- 
ssettia; Santa Claus; Cherry and 
Hatchet; Cattail Oak and _ Acorn; 
Grapevine; Overall Boys; Sunbon- 
net Babies. 

Child Life Calendars, Nature Calen- 
dars, 24 x 36, 5c.; 5Oc. doz. 
Attractive designs for each of the ten school months , 

Poster Stencils. Size, 24x36, Making Jack o’ 
‘Lanterns; Witch and Cauldron; Feeding Mr. Turkey; 
Puritan Children; Mayflower; Puritans. Going to 
Church ; Proud Mr. Turkey; Christmas Tree; Danc- 
ing ’Round the Tree; Santa Claus and Sleigh; Star 
jn the East; Washington on Horseback; Lincoln, Log 
Cabin ; Lincoln Splitting Rails; President Coolidge; 
U. 8S. Flag, Be. ea.; 60c. doz 
ape. United gutates. any Continent or any — 


ors for mats 





BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Morning Exercises for All the Year. 
Qpening Exercises for Schools, _(Sanders)..... Cc. 
One Hundred and One Devices for Seanerk: 2sc, 
ense Training and "Games. 


400 Games for School, Home and Playground, . 1.50 
Everyday Plans—3 volumes, for all grades, ve a 4.50) 2 


(Morse) eececes eoocccee BGC. 


64 pages, silhouette designs, 
flowers, leaves, fruits, children, animals, etc. 25c. 


WEAVING MATS 


Weaving Mats, Made of 
strong tinted construction 
paper, 7 inches square. Mats 
are cut ready for use into 
in, slits, the fringes are 
solid but printed to show 
the cutting lines; no need- 


ith | No, 1. 25 gray mats, 25 
— — his fringes, asst’d colors, 40c. 
No. 2. 25 brown mats, 25 
Posters. fringes, asst’d colors, 40c. 


standard colors for fring- 
tee eee nes es, 6 other attractive col- Size 6% x10,... 

Size 10x 12,..... 3.10 
Size 10 x 15;; eee. 3.60 


r The mats are 6% b 
slits are % in, apart; 24 mats, 24 fringes,. .40c. 


SONG — 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs,. + 150.5 . $1.80 
Gray Bogk of Favorite Songs...... 15c.; doz. 1.80 
Churchill-Grindell Song Hooks, MGR Bee cvcvcce 35c. 
Sonat 3 SS Se rE POrn ere 


og 
Popular Folk’ Games and Dances, (Ho 
Children’s Singing Games, Old and New. (Hofer), bos, 


CLASS RECORDS 


Simplex Class Record. Provides space for 432 
names, 76 pages, 44% x 7%; paper binding, .35c. 
WE a hte ene Ci i ged tae ob awed 50c. 

Monthly Report Cards, for 10 months, 25 for. .30c. 

Checking Pencils. Best. Red, Blue, Green. .8c. ea. 


GUMMED SEALS 
AND STARS 
Jack o’ Lantern; Witch; Black Cat; 
Turkey; Santa Claus; Flying Witch; 
U. S. Flag; Holly W reath; Autumn 
Leaf; Cut- Out Stars,..10c. per box 





100" sheets, é x9 


100 different articles, 1.00 Examination Paper. 
8x 12%; 500 sheets, 


eeeee . 


6 Chicago 





6%, fringe 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


TEACHERS’ AIDS AND SUPPLIES 


Seatwork Material, Method Books, Entertainments, Magazines, 
Costumes, Wigs and Make-up Materials 


NEW ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


Spooky Hallowe'en Entertainments. (Simons.) 5 di- 
alogues; 7 exercises; 2 pantomimes; 5 drills; 21 rec- 
itations; 7 songs; 24 stunts; 42 fortunes 20 proph- 
ecies ; ——_ for parties, dec orations, etc. .40c. 

Hallowe'en Hilarity. (Irish.) Fortunes; fates charms; 
witches’ warnings; ideas for decorations; spooky 
drills; 3 songs ; 5 plays; 4 last-minute esha 2 
pantomimes; 2 scenic readings, etc.......... Cc. 

Choice Thanksgiving Entertainments. (Irish. ) 40 
recitations and monologues; a pageant; 20 exercises 








SPOOKY HALLOWEEN 
ENTERTAINMENTS 





12 songs; 20 quotations; 4 pantomimes; 6 tables AUX; 10 dialogues and plays: 
40c. 


6 drills. ’ For all PIG Ke hoké de deed beens mas 

Contains an abundance of ma- 
54 recitations; 22 exercises; 9 
eee 40c. 


Thanksgiving in the Primary Grades, (Bitney.) 
terial for a well balanced entertainment. 
songs; 6 marches and drills; 12 dialogues; 1 play; 

Pumpkin Pie Peter. 
males. Time, 20 mirutes. <A _ real hit. 

A Thentestving Conspiracy. 

chools. 5 males, 4 females, ‘Time, 30 minutes. 

Cate hy Primary Recitations. 

Short and_easy. 





DRAWING PAPER—Postage 


Good quality White Drawing Paper, 
[Senadee) $1, rg % ibe, 20. ream 


Cream Manila Drawing Paper, 


Good quality, single sheets, 
FT Whiecccccccoces $1.10 


(Augsburg) ....... 45c. 
Active Games for Schoolroom and Playground... 36c.| REED AND RAFFIA—Postage Extra 


my a Nickel Plated Scissors, 4 ly 


PENCIL SHARPEN- 
ERS, DUPLICATORS 


Chicago Pencil Sharpener, 
$1.00 


Chicago Giant Pencil 
Sharpener ...... 1.50 
Hektograph with 
bottle of ink and sponge. 
10 





grades. New and original. 


Snappy Humorous Dialogues. | (Irish.) For all grades. 


9x12, 100° sheets, for rural children. 


Oak Leaves 
Pumpkins 
Owl and Moon 





Black Handled Scissors, 4 (3.2) 10c. each fold. 








in. long, blunt or sharp 
points, 12, post paid, 
$1.25 





Flying Wit 


in, blunt or sharp points, 
12, $2.30 





P c. each; C 
Cross * Black Cats, 5 in. 


Place Cards. 





doz. 
Paper Napkins. 


Cats and witches. No. 


Women’s and Girl's Wigs. 


Japanese 
Men's Wigs. 


Any color, 
Special Wigs. 
curls) $1. ea, 


Whiskers, Waxed Mouth 
Mustaches and_ Full Beards, 








24x 

Colored Crayon. Best quality. * 2° sticks ea., 
mrited, Bie, Green,’ Yellow, Purple, Brown. 35c. 
White  - Powder, %4 Ib. bag, 15c. 

SILHOUETTE DESIGNS 
| Silhouette Desi 


70 animals, birds, c i: 
GPEN, 2. ccvesecs 25c. 








We manufacture these costumes for our own trade exclusively. 


For Masquerades, Pageants, 
Parties and Plays 





Gents, Clown 20c. 


Rouge and ae aro. 
Grease Pain 


For intermediate and upper grades. 
fun in every li 
A high class play for upper grades and junior high 
Plenty of humor. ‘ 
(Irish.) For boys and girls of the first and sccond 
Pieces for all occasions... 

30 brand new original 
dialogues, Clever conversations, funny situations 40. 


Dialogues o’ Pep and Humor. (B itney 


(Simons. ) 
For holidays or any 
40 


4 tn folds ons ft. 
30c. ea. fold; 
Autumn Sprays 


Hallowe'en Scene 


Owl and © aS 
Witch and Ke ttle 
DENNISON’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


How to Make Crepe Paper Flowers........... 10c. 
Hlow to Make Crepe Paper Costumes......... 10c, 
The Bogie Book (Hallowe'en 


HALLOWE’EN NOVELTIES 
Invitations. Owls, cats, ste. Print 
« per coz, 
Dough- 


per doz, 


Fortune “Welling | ¢ ( Caiae. 
nuts, House of Fate, Apples 
ea Chthe eee kes Be. 

Party Caps. Orange and blac 


35c. per doz. 
Comical, 10c. 


Witch, cat, 10c. 


per doz, 
Candle and lamp Shades, 
owls, ete. og tecas 
Pape r Lanterns. Made of orange i 


10 in. diameter, 10c. 
ea. No. 2, 18 in. diameter 20c. 


MASKS, WIGS, BEARDS, MAKE-UP 
MATERIAL 


Long braid, Curls, Small 


Indian, Chinese .........- 


Beards. Any_ color, “4 kinds: 


Tramp, Negroes, Pickaninny, 
Trishman, Witch, Unele Sam, 


Burnt Cork and Cold Cre: am 
Lip Stick and Nose Putty.... 


; gos Ginse* 
We have used the most suitable cotton Black, White, Carmine Nypay, 2 





6 males and 6 - 


A big col- 


Extra lection of original humorous dialogues for mixed 

100 sheets, 9x I ba ks 6a ws CUES 6 ORE CA ERR k he Oe 
9x12, 8 Ibs., .$1.20 | Merry Dialogues for Country Schools. (Denton. 5 
15c.; ream, 4 ibs.. 70c. These dialogues have a special appeal and interest 


For all grades. Humorous. 40c. 


5 pleasing 


(rish.) “” 30° ‘drills 


generous number of dia- 


——we CREPE — 


ecorated Crepe Pap 
long and 30° n. wide. 
$3.00 per doz. folds 


larvest 


Turkey 
Chrysanthemum 
Lirds 
Animals 
Butterflies 
Plain Crepe Paper 

In folds 10 ft. long and 20 


fold; $1.60 doz, 


repe Paper Borders 
For window and blackboard decoration. 
long by 614 


in. wide. 


Pumpkins 
Cornfield 
Buttertlies 


ROME 0640 4<eo% 10c. 





LANTERN 
Grange and black. _ Cats, 


‘corrugated paper. 


color. 6 kinds: 


Knot, Negro, Indian, 
oo 666666666 Cc. ea, 
kinds: Dressy, mae 
ee Cc. Ca, 
George and Martha Washington Wigs. 
Fine quality white wool, $1.00 ea. Old Maid (side 

0 Yegro Minstre . 36c. 


Tramp, Jew, Chin 


és 65466605 2Bc. ea. 
All colors. 
10c. ea. Full Beards, 60c, ea. i= 
3! ‘dew, Oid ‘Maid’ ‘Ota’ Man, “Skull, 
Dutchman, Indian 


Mustache 
Mustache and 


Pretty Ladies and 
$2.00 ver doz. 
. ea. 


Serre; 
Indian, ‘Chinese, 


Japanese, Sunburnt; 





Mother Goose Silhouettes. fabrics obtainable for each costume; including cambric, voiles, cretonne, challis, bunting, star cloth and | Jo... ccc ce cee cece ecu cee eenvuneues 40c. ea. 
12 — Goose og) — ” Colors have been chosen with great care. ‘Practically all costumes are adjustable at the waist 
vorites, .....+-- e and in length. 
Rainy Day Play, Silhou- We offer this new line of costumes, confident that they are the best and most attractive inexpensive out- BRADLEY BOOKS FOR STORY 
ettes. 63 ame ani- fits on the market. TELLING 
mals and birds. . .30c. We make every effort to fill orders correctly and, when so filled, costumes cannot be returned. We do | ,, 
rable jh sbi 93 not Fe xe OES 9 aS 178 
best known fables, 26c. CHILDREN’S COSTUMES Tell Me Another Story : ; aaacet a6.’ Se 
SEAT WORK Sizes: a 8, 10, 12. Price $2.50 each. Postpaid. Order by age. Worthwhile Stories. 1.76 
lored Shoe Pegs. 3,000 small pegs, se eeeees 856. | Little Bo Peep Dute Little Boy Blue Mother Goose Scotch Lassie 
Solores Shoe tee 1,000 pegs, 1%” Rss +0.6.050 5e. | Witch Red Riding Hood Indian Boy Dutch Girl fairy BRADLEY VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 
Colored Sticks, 000 assorted, 1 to 5 in., box,.48c. | Pierrot Brownie Indian Girl Colonial Boy Clown Dutch Village; Pilgrim Village; Indian Village; F ‘il- 
eet Blocks, a = woollen, parquetry set Pierrette Wooden Soldier Colonial Girl ipino Village; Japanese i Iskimo Village; 
1a Beier an Jamon colors, suggestive African Village; Arabian Hindu_ Village 
P des _ Biscks. ae "356 ante on ns ca - bi = WOMEN’S COSTUMES Abraham Lincoln; George Washington. Each aod 
“ay a and diamant ‘colors, ry blocks: Sizes: 34, 38, 42. Price, $3.00 each. Postpaid. Order by chest measure. Complete ss seeseeeeerveecerceeeeeeeees 60c. 
Pe 5 eee sees eeee. 456. | Colonial Dame Spanish Girl Witch Gypsy Japanese 
Jointec Animas. On yaaa ‘10 kinds in box, any) Woman Coneete jouratte hd Girt ee U. S. FLAGS 
G5 ech lee hcmin tuk Wikis 018 6k 0526-6 6 Sree . rish Lassie scotch Lassie jan urkish Gir ‘lown o—! 
Instructor Poster * Patterns. | “Nos. 0 -. -60c. : _ ee re wins : Beftene Westher-preet - 
Straight Line Farm and Ze Zoo Sewing ” and Color MEN’S COSTUMES Pt Bag passes the ethen Gives 
animal designs,...........se. 3 
Ideal Sewing aii: 30. i interesting ' designs for Sizes: 36, 40, 44. Price, $3.00 each. Postpaid. Order by chest measure. Size Price Size Price 
youngest GIMITOM,... ..cccccccccsvccccee Neg Shie Chiname 2x 3 ft. $1.35 4x7 ft. be att 4 ex 10 ft 4.60 
Alphabet Cards in. Strips. be a letters, capitals, Russian, = Devil _— = Soeniard 3x5 ft. 2.00 5x8 ft. x 12 ft. $4 90 


punctuation marks—over 400 tablets ‘when cut seo oma 

apart, _ Set, 7ce.; doz. sets,.............., 70c. ‘Wenen Sear 
Primary Number Cards in Strij 3, Over 400 figures 

and —— signs, — in, high. Set, 7c.; 3 


doz. 
Sentence “Building Strips, * 250 primer and first read. stripe cloth. 


er words. r¥. Ay in — to be cut apart before | size, 14 years. 
using. _Set, 7c.; doz sets.........ceee00. Ce 

Primary Pe i Cards, 83° exercises,...... 26c. 

Phonic Drill Cards. 56 words, family combinations 


or phonograms. Printed on 3x5 in. manila cards Three-Piece Suit. 

i large een to ved clearly vor from all| sizes, medium and large. 
iP cathe saeatia ke.a.t 0c. Four-Piece Suit. 

Kibbe Number Drill Cards. * 96 two- number combi- | mask. 
nations are printed in type 1 in. high on manila | $5.75 each. Postpaid. 

cards 3 x All the combinations of” the addition, 

subtraction” and multiplication tables,......30c. 





All Orders Filled 
Day Received 





Pierrot 


Characteristic Suit of Four Pieces. 
he coat is made of blue star cloth, 
Price, $3.60 each. 


Long _ red coat, cap and good quality mask. 


A three-quarter length red belted coat, trousers, cap 


The coat is banded with white to suggest fur. Two sizes, medium and large. 


Indian Colonial 


UNCLE SAM COSTUMES 


Coat, trousers, vest and hat. 
Postpaid. 


»-SANTA CLAUS COSTUMES 


Postpaid. 


State size wanted. Price, $4.00 each. 
oilcloth 


Illustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Costumes, Books and Aids, School Supplies on request. 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, rount szeecs Dayton, Ohio 


The pants are made of red and white 
Adult size, 40. Price, $4.50 each. 


The coat is banded with white. Two 


Puritan 


, 


2x 
Postpaid. Boy's q = 5 ft. 3.00 


6x 9 ft. ra 25 
Sterling—A!l Wool—Warranted Fast Colors. 
Size Price Size Price 


6x9 ft. 7.00 





leggings and best quality 


State size wanted. items needed 








IMPORTANT! We are prepared to supply 
any books published by the 
A. Owen Publishing Company, 

ES and — from us you may include any 

list and thus save 


rom the Owen 
the time and bother of making out two orders. 


When ordering 








Address 
Main and 
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Earn a Diploma 


Teacher’s OF -Ya dhitershe: 


FROM 


A Recognized School 





Have you sufficient faith in yourself to try to improve musically 
and at the same time financially as well? Will you take advant- 
age of our free offer for four lessons which we offer to readers of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans absolutely free of charge in the 
hope that they may be the means of starting you upon a career 
which will pay dividends in increased cash earnings, earnings 
which you couldn’t possibly obtain under your present condition? 


We are purely selfish in offering them to you gratis—we have 
started thousands of others the same way—many wrote out of 
curiosity—became intensely interested when they saw how prac- 
tical and how extremely valuable they were—and before they 
knew it they were proficient musicians and—they were MAKING 
MORE MONEY IN THEIR PROFESSION. 


A graduate writes— 


“T am indeed proud of my diplomas from your Conservatory. They have 
been recognized by the State University and a life certificate issued me. 
Through them I have secured a position with an increase in salary of $50.00 
per month. I will be glad at all times to endorse your course in Public School 
Music.” (Name and address furnished on request) 


od ‘ 
Piano Students’ Course by William H. Sherwood. 


® 
Normal Piano Course 
H by Adolph Rosenbecker and Dr. Daniel Prothe- 
roe. This course includes Counterpoint, Com- 
armony position and Orchestration. 


Public School Music ty Frances £. Clark. 
by F. B. Stiven, Di- 


Sight Singing and Ear Training "te" of Music,Uni- 


versity of Illinois. 


For Teachers. By Wil- 
liam H. Sherwood. 


Choral Conducting ty pr. Daniel Protheroe. 


Cornet Amateur or Professional Courses, by A. F. Weldon. 


e e 
Violin by Dr. Arthur Heft, noted European violinist. 
Mandolin by Samuel Siegel, eminent mandolinist. 
Banjo by Frederick J. Bacon, America’s renowned Banjoist. 


Guitar by the greatest of guitarists—William Foden. 


Reed Organ by Frank W. Van Dusen, noted teacher. 
Voice by Geo. Crampton, noted English baritone. 


—GOOD FOR FOUR FREE LESSONS 


| UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 
Dept. 1, Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Ill. 











Please send me FREE without the slightest cost or obligation on my part Four (4) Lessons 


of the course mentioned below. Also quote me your Special Limited Price for Complete Course. 
RM ks cde cknsabae oubaes 66505950085 445 5055000594055 040e50500 0408 PAG i oo ns0565000s0000800 
ee de eae Ge Re er ee Ce rT T rye r rr rrr rr erry TT yy Tr rrr Terr tt err Tr 
rr yr TTT TTT Ti rehire yt ERLE. ccs seven snnccccenes 











D mas Srbormsted: fr GOs cs dn vwsc 0.006060 05 00:00 42:0000:255 4 0069050004050 400000 008% (Course) 


of these organization—juvenile, ele- 
mentary, 


of a massed band of 2400 boy and girl 
musician of Los Angeles, made up of 


school bands entered in competition at 
the first national school tournament in 
Chicago last year. 
are the illustrations o 
groups of musicians and 
players. 
Raymond Baird, 
Sousa,” who at the age of eight years 
is an expert performer on the saxa- 
phone, 
and lectures before schools and civic 
organizations on “Better Music.” A 
table showing the proper instrumenta- 
tion for school bands, numbering from 


have a copy of this magazine sent to 
every child in your school interested in 
music by sending the coupon shown on 
page 79. 
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More Kindergartens 


The National Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, in making its report for 1923, 
through the president, Major Bradley 
Martin, states that to date 538 kinder- 
gartens in 322 towns have been opened 
through its efforts, and that in these 
kindergartens 209,734 children have 
been trained. During last year two 
more states passed progressive kinder- 
garten legislation—Illinois and New 
Mexico. There are now nine states 
which have laws providing for the es- 
a th ee of 0 te ge ven 
petition of parents; in eight of these 9 e 
the movement was inaugurated by the Warp § Review Books 
National Kindergarten Association. are used in preparation. They contain 
Reactionary legislation in California se 8th grade examination question issued in 





the teacher and the pupils wear 
glad smiles when exams are over if 


was defeated. Interest in the work pete temconeent ny esate oe 
j uage, Save preparing testquestions. Outline 

mag senead through radio, and, other | g Sovew wong” Cover nie fourm subne 

“ : ; grade diploma. 

Home Education,” furnished by the i 

Association, have been utilized by pub- Try Them At Our Risk 

lications or educational institutions lo- | ® ee ee ee ot 7m ae Ne eee ee 

cated in many foreign countries. The the books you want. Enclose 40c each for sin- 

National Kindergarten and Elemen- 

tary College in Chicago, affiliated with 

the Association, now has the largest 


gle copies. 35ceach for 4 or more. 30c¢ each for 25 
g@ or more. If you are not absolutely satisfied we will 
cheerfully return the money to you. Have pupils 
club together and get the lower price. 










enrollment in its history, 350 students —Arithmetic...40¢ —History....... ooo fe 
and plans are maturing for its affilia- > se 
tion with the School of Education of . —Geography...40c —Reading........+- 


Grammar....40c —Writing, Drawing 


Northwestern University. Despite the and Beskkeepine ..40e 


progress already made, it is said that 
only one in nine of the children who 
should be in a kindergarten in this 
country, has the opportunity to attend. 
All who are interested in furthering 
the work may obtain additional infor- 
mation from the National Kinder- 
garten Association, 8 West 40th St., 
New York City. | 





WARP PUBLISHING CO. 


“¢ MINDEN,NEBR. 








| DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Name Pencil Sets Please The Children 


We have been looking through a | 
recent copy of the True-Tone Musical 
Journal and own to surprise at the in- 
formation there given in regard to the 
number of bands and orchestras in the 
public schools. This is emphasized by 
the photographic presentation of many 





No. a-- Six Pencils (assorted colors] and various shades Coin Pocket 
LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 90c 
No. b--Three Pencils [assorted colors] and fancy shades embossed 
LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 50c 





high school and _ college. 
Among the many illustrations is that 








Se = if 


No. c--Three Assorted color Pencils, Name in Gold--Holly Box 30c¢ 
Order by No. Print out Names. Send Check or Money Order. 


UNIVERSAL PENCIL CO. *xtsvor diye 











131 elementary school orchestras in 
that city, also a mass picture of forty 








Equally interesting 
separate bands, 
individual 
Among the latter is one of 
called “The Little 


When You Think of Entertainments 


Always think of ‘‘The House That Helps’’. 20 years 
of Prompt Service in providing the Best we can find in 
Plays, Pageants, Monologs, Special Day Material, 
Minstrelsy, Songs, etc. Free Catalog. 

ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Frankin, Ohio. —also— Denver, Colorado. 
Dept. B. 922 So. Ogden St. 





directs orchestras, composes, 














twelve to coin a te — — Draco? 
cation is issued by the Buescher Ban F7 Gil 1 EL AMET RING « 
Instrument Co. of Elkhart, Ind., and PL ERE 
much attention is naturally paid to | Rye ienthe Nova Galva'nt 25 conte, Wonderial for 
their True-Tone Saxaphone and the | 4774 ~eera rommn$t.50 and all’ Pieces are yours.” 
ease with which it is learned. You can U. S. SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 227, Greenvill, Pa, 





The result of the Ford Roadster 
Contest will appear soon on Page 7. 
Look for it. 

















YOU WANT THIS 


BUSY WORK SUPPLIES 
PRIMARY SUPPLIES 





















“Everything” a Teacher or ALL 
School needs in Supplies QUICK 
and Equipment or ameimeneisied 
Furniture. Testiew and Schools 
everywnere raise 

LOWEST .S quick ental of their 
PRICES orders and courteous treatment. 

OBEY THAT IMPULSE NOW 


TOO 





Write us for New Complete Catalogue of 
all School Supplies, Equipment, Furniture. 
The Catalogue is FREE—A post card will bring it. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES COMPANY 
DEPT. 12, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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Amaze Your Friends— 
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Learn Music Quickly at Home 


Through This Wonderful New Method You Can Now Learn to Play 


Your Favorite Instrument in a Few Short Months. 


Cost Averages a Few Cents a Lesson. 


a4 OW did you ever do it? Where in the wide world did you ever 
H learn to play so quickly?” : 
This is the question that thousands of our students have 
been asked and are being asked daily. 

With our wonderful easy Print- 
and-Picture lessons for beginners, 
their progress has been nothing 
short of astonishing. Not only 
their friends, but they themselves, ! 
were amazed at their sudden abil- /. ; 
ity to play or sing. With this ac- /, fs. 
complishment they have beenable ;////Z 
to achieve greater popularity than ,; Wy te 
they ever thought possible. And { ij i j, 


f ; ot 2 ; W ban 
Li Ty 


f./ 
+ vA 





you can do the same. be 

Even if you don’t know the first 7°. 
thing about music, don’t know one [ 
note from another—with this new |. "| 
method you can easily and quickly . { 
learn to sing or to play your fa- .. 
vorite musical instrument. And : 
all in your spare time at home— 
without a teacher! 

To those who are not acquainted 
with our system this may sound ; 
like a pretty strong statement. 

Yet we stand ready and willing to <a ; 
back up every word of it. “SS : 

We have taught music to over SS oe ~ 
300,000 men, women and children oN 





1 ali 






in all parts of the world. Just SS 
think!—almost a third of a mil- X 
lion graduates. Their thousands of grateful letters to YC 
us, only a few of which are reproduced here, will con- ¥ 
vince you better than anything we could say, of the true 

merit of our system. 





way—teach you to play or sing 


by note. 


Think of the pleasure and hap- 
piness you can add to your own 















Entire 








nn 


Guitar 





Learn to Play 
Any Instrument 


| Piano Hawaiian 
Organ Steel Guitar 
Violin Harmony 
Drums and 
and Composition 
Traps Sight Singing 
; Banjo ’Cello 
| Mandolin Ukulele 
Clarinet Harp 
Cornet Piccolo 
Flute Trombone 


Saxophone Tenor 


Banjo 


Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 








daily life once you know how to 
play! Think of the popularity you 
can gain—for players and singers 
are always in demand at social 


y gatherings of every kind. 

iy, And think of the good times 
3 CM, you can have and the money you 
LAS: can make. 


Thousands of our students now 


ee : 

“ / play in orchestras, at dances, etc. Many have orches- 
; tras of their own, and go away each year to play at the 

seaside or mountain resorts. Why can’t you do the same? 


Our method removes all the discouraging drawbacks 
and entangling hindrances of the old way of learning 
music. 
There are no dull and uninteresting exercises, no ag- 
onizing scales, no tortuous finger gymnastics, no repri- 
mands from a cross or impatient teacher. Nor is there 








THE VERDICT 


“IT am making excel- 
lent progress on the ’cello 
—and owe it all to your 
easy lessons.”” — George 
C. Lauer, Belfast, Maine. 


“T have completed only 
20 lessons and can play 
almost any kind of music 
I wish. My friends are 
astonished. I now play 
at church and Sunday 
School.” — Turner. B. 
Blake, Harrisburg, IIl. 


“T have been playing in 
the brass band for sev- 
eral months now. I 
learned to play from your 
easy lessons.’ — C, C. 
Mittlestadt, Mora, Minn. 


“Your lessons are the 
easiest way I know of 
learning to play, I am de- 
lighted with them.”— 
Mary P. Williams, Gest, 
Texas. 








any need of joining a 
class, pinning yourself 
down to certain hours 
of practice, paying a 
dollar or more per les- 
son to a private teacher. 

All these obstacles 
have been eliminated 
entirely. In their place 
you are given delight- 
fully clear, easy and in- 
teresting lessons, which make every step 
as simple as A, B, C. You take lessons 
in the privacy of your own home with 
no strangers around to embarrass you. 
And you may practice whenever it is 
most convenient for you. 

So easy is our method that children 
only 10 to 12 years old have quickly be- 
come accomplished singers or players. 
Also thousands of men and women 50 to 
60 years old—including many who have 
never before taken a lesson—have found 
this method equally easy. 

And these lessons are just as thor- 
ough as they are easy—no “trick” mu- 
sic, no “numbers,” no make-shifts of 
any kind. We teach you the only right 






Free Book Explains All --- Send Today 


When learning to play or sing is so easy, why con- 
tinue to confine your enjoyment of music to mere listen- 
ing? Why not at least let us send you our free book 
that tells you all about this method? We know you will 
find this book absorbingly interesting, simply because it 
shows you how easy it is to turn your wish to play or 
sing into an actual fact. With it will be sent an Illus- 
trated Folder which proves better than words how de- 
lightfully quick and easy the famous Print-and-Picture 
Method is. Just now we are making a special short- 
time offer that cuts the cost per lesson in two—send 
your name now, before this special offer is withdrawn. 
Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit. No 
obligation—simply use the coupon or send your name 
and address in a letter or on a postcard. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 610 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. City 


Please write name and address very plainly, so that there will 
be no trouble in booklet and folder reaching you. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


610 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


Please send me your free book ‘‘Music Lessons in Your Own Home,” 
Illustrated Folder, and particulars of your special offer. I am interested 
in the following course: 
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Buy Supplies at Wholesale Prices 











A new and very at- 
tractive series of 
Sewing Cards and 
Drawings, to Cut, 
Color and Paste. 
The kind that 
teachers have long 
been looking for. 











Bear Sewing Cards. A new set_containing 
Highly rec- 
Price per set 15 cents. Dozen sets $1.65 postpaid. 


NB 602. 


. Rowles Familiar Bunny and— 
twelve familiar bunnies and bears, which children have read so much about. 


ommended, size 5x 6% inches, 


NB 601. Rowles Familiar Animal Sewing Cards. This new set contains twenty as- 
sorted designs of familiar animals known to every child. We recommend them for use in 
primary and intermediate grades. Size 5x 6% ixches, Price per set 15 cents. Per 


dozen sets $1.65 postpaid. 

NB 304. Little Folk and Their Favorite Pets to Color. Ten new designs, very simple, 
yet attractive and easily colored. Size 6x9 inches. Price per set 15 cents. Per 
dozen sets $1.65 postpaid. ° 
_ NB 305. Pictures of Natural Scenery to Cut, Color and Paste. Ten new very attrac- 
tive drawings of landscapes for cutting poster patterns, silhouette work, and free hand draw- 
ing. Size 6x9 inches, Price per set 15 cents. Per dozen sets $1.65 postpaid. 


iB 303. Familiar Flowers to Color, Cut and Paste. This new set contains the most 
familiar flowers. Exceptionally fine for poster patterns, free hand drawings, and silhouette 
work, Size 6x9 inches. Price per set 15 cents. Per dozen sets $1.65 postpaid. 


NB 302. Familiar Birds to Color, Cut and Paste. This new set contains the most 
popular birds commonly known to children, They are excellent for paver cutting, tear- 
ing, pasting and silhouette work, Ten designs, Size 6x9 inches. Price per set 15 
cents. Per dozen sets $1.65 postpaid. 

NB 301. Little Folks of Other Lands to Color, Cut and Paste. Ten new drawings of 
boys and girls of other lands and the costumes they wear. Wxcellent for water colors or 
Wax crayons, Suggestions for coloring accompany each set, Price 
per set 15 cents. Ver dozen sets $1.65 postpaid. 

NB 306. Rowles Fifty Drawings to Color, Cut and Paste. This set contains fifty 
assorted outline designs to color, cut and peste, consisting of children, flowers, birds, ani- 
mals, landscapes, ete. This set is highly recommended, Size 6x 9% inches, Price per set 
30 cents. Ver dozen sets $3.30 postpaid. 


Size 6x9 inches, 





There are thousands of school supply items tisted in our new Teachers’ Catalog. Be sure 


to send for it. For more than thirty years Rowles has sold supplies direct to teachers and 
school boards at factory prices saving them thousands of dollars each year on their purchases. 


SEND FOR CATALOG TODAY 


EWA. OWLES CO. 
“SC 


MF HOOL FURNITURE & SUPPLIES 
2345-51 SO. LA SALLE ST. + + + CHICAGO, ILL. 
































Any Drawing Book with Hand Book___-.......-- 





We Guarantee a Successful Year 


If You Get Your Drawing Books of the 
NEILSON DRAWING BOOK COMPANY 


NEILSON DRAWING BOOKS are superior to all others, because all projects 
started in the first book of the series are carried on progressively through the 
eight books on practically corresponding pages. We publish the only book for 
Rural Schools with Hand Book for teachers. We have running through the 





| series nearly one hundred questions and answers on Color alone. 


The Neilson Drawing Books are the only books that correlate with Music, 
Language Work, Spelling, Nature Study, Exports, Imports, Travel, Transporta- 
tion, Special Days, ete. They are artistic and practical and the HAND BOOK 
for the teacher makes it possible to get results never before obtained without a 
supervisor and equal to results obtained by most supervisors. The lessons are 
all laid off and questions asked and answers expected given in the Hand Book 
for teachers. 

State Adoptions, County Adoptions, Archdiocese Adoptions, Hundreds and 
Hundreds of City and Town Adoptions. 


THE SYSTEM CONSISTS OF THE FOLLOWING: 


(First Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 5. 
Neilson Drawing Book No. 6 (Sixth 
Grade). 106 Drawings. 
Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 6. 
Neilson Drawing Book No. 7 (Seventh 
Grade). 109 Drawings. 
Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 7. 
Neilson Drawing Book No. 8 (Eighth 
Grade). 110 Drawings. 
Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 8. 
Neilson Rural Drawing Book (lst to 8th 
Grades, Inclusive). 140 Drawings. 
Neilson Handbook for Rural Teachers. 


_......15e Prepaid 
....$3.00 Prepaid 

.....28¢ Prepaid 
.....50c Prepaid 
....50e Prepaid 
....50c¢ Prepaid 


Neilson Drawing Book No. 1 
Grade). 98 Drawings. 

Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 1. 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 2 (Second 
Grade). 101 Drawings. 

Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 2. 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 3 (Third 
Grade). 100 Drawings. 

Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 3. 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 4 (Fourth 
Grade). 106 Drawings. 

Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 4. 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 5 (Fifth 
Grade). 108 Drawings. 









10 Books with Hand Book See Pee eee aoe 

In any quantity above 10 Books _... ree 

The Neilson Scenery Portfolio, 55 Sceneries ees 

The Neilson Scenery Portfolio No. 2, 58 Sceneries.._.__. 

The Neilson Design Portfolio, 101 Designs... : 

The Neilson Package of Special Day ’ 
Drawings Printed in Hectograph Ink, 16 Drawings, —_-...---------- 


COMBINATION OFFER 
Any Drawing Book with Hand Book and all Portfolios eeeerer Prepaid 
All Eight Drawing Books and Hand Books and all Portfolios, 1000 : 
Drawings in all ; : este $5.00 Prepaid 


Payment C. O. D. or Post Office Order 


Neilson Drawing Book Company, 
Box 477, Pocatello, Idaho. 


50c Prepaid 























Keep the Road Open 


Rural education! What is it? One 
group of persons believe that rural 
elementary education should give the 
child a bias toward the farm, that he 
should be fitted as a producer of farm 
commodities. Another group of per- 
sons believe that rural elementary ed- 
ucation is education in a rural setting. 
They believe that the rural child should 
be given such training in the elemen- 
tary school as will insure his integra- 
tion with American society as a whole. 
They believe that he should not be giv- 
en a bias in any direction, that agri- 
culture is a means of education and 
not an end. Why, they ask, should the 
farmer’s child be educated for. farm 
life any more than the miner’s child 
should be educated for a life in the 
mines? 

The first group holding to the view- 
point that rural education is to train 
for the farm deliberately limit the oc- 
cupational opportunity of the farm 
boy. Equality of occupational oppor- 
tunity is a precious heritage to the 
American citizen and should be zeal- 
ously safeguarded. 

Occupational opportunity has peopled 
the United States from older states 
where freedom of choice is in varying 
degrees denied and where returns for 
occupational effort are meager. 

Individual migration in response to 
occupational opportunity has largely 
determined the ceaseless shifting of 
population in the United States. 

The road from the farm to the White 
House is still open, as has lately been 
impressed upon us. Indeed, the road 
from a variety of callings has ended 
there. So, too, is the road open from 
the farm to the ministry, to medicine, 
to business success, and conversely 
from a variety of callings back to the 
farm. 

So long as we can maintain this open 
road hope and stimulation to effort 
will not be lacking. Unrest and de- 
structive revolution will not seriously 
menace;*economic forces will balance 
vocational groups; and the need for 
government interference will not be- 
come acute. 

The occupational misfit is a danger 

to society. The occupational misfit is 
relatively unproductive because the 
keen stimulation of working toward a 
self-chosen end is lacking. The occu- 
pational misfit is a discontented man 
ripe for propaganda inciting to violent 
acts against the establishment of or- 
der. The occupational misfit is un- 
happy as a man and organized society 
is seg justified in contributing to such 
a lot. 
There should be set up in the rural 
schools a program designed to over- 
come the inequalities of occupational 
opportunity which exist for the farm 
boy to-day because of the fewness of 
his contacts, rather than a program 
which would intensify inequalities. 

The road to and from the farm 
should always be kept open.—Bureau 
of Education. 


Carrying School to Little 
“Shut-ins” 


To enable children temporarily con- 
fined to their homes by reason of acci- 
dent or illness to keep pace with their 
regular classroom work, and to enable 
children permanently removed from 
school to receive instruction notwith- 
standing crippled limbs or bodies, the 
school superintendent of Pasadena, 
Calif., has worked out a plan for send- 
ing school to shut-in children. School 
Life describes the arrangement. The 
work follows closely the subjects of 
the curriculum, but handwork is 
stressed in most of the special cases. 
This method gives opportunity for 
corrective work and the development 
of such muscles as need exercise. This 
part of the work is under the direction 
of the physician who has examined the 
case before the pupil’s enrollment. 
Children considered permanently crip- 
pled find under the special tutoring 
that they may contribute to the work 
of family and community in spite of 
their handicap. The home teacher is 
kept busy from six to eight hours 
daily. 
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McCONNELL 


MADE 


MAPS 


We believe we make the finest school 
maps in America and sell them at the 
lowest prices—the proof is that they are 
the most widely used. 


SERIES NO. 3 


For United States History 
and Geography 


A complete series of 42 maps for the study of United 
States History and the geography of every continent, and 
amap of the world. The teaching possibilities of this 
utility series make it the ideal set for all grade schools 
where good maps are wanted, You will find these maps 
accurate, clear, beautifully lithographed, each one full 
size and freefrom small corner inserts. Forty-two maps 
44x32 inches, edges bound in muslin. With adjustable 
steel stand or folding wall bracket. Price, prepaid, $38.00. 


EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE 


9 This set of _maps may be ordered with the understand- 
ing that if it is not entirely satisfactory it may be returned 
at ourexpense, 


FREE BOOKLET 
Lists Other Sets 


If you need history or geography maps, our 16-page 
booklet will help you make the selection. This booklet lists 
100 maps and 10 distinct sets. All maps are clearly 
described by title. Write for Booklet today. 


MCCONNELL 
SCHOOL MAP CO. 


Dept.1, 213 Institute Place, Chicago 
“Most Widely Used School Maps 


in America.’”’ 





No. N907 | No. N894 Ns2S Ha 
10k. Gold $1.10)10k. Gold $2.65 acy $6.60) 
fm Ster. Silver 75c/14k. Gold $3.30/14k. Gold $7.95 Im 


MANUFACTURER 
oad 5 a lolol oy-\-1.@ 


CHAS.S. STIFFT 
MEDALS BI 











7 
Silver plate 25c. Fixit 
10 Kt_Gold,.... Ster. Silver 4c. 4.00 
do | 14 Kt Gold....+ 6.00 44 [Rotied Gold Sse. 5.60 
id Gold $1.60 16.00 


Realart Medal & Pin Co., 42 John St., New York City 


[LASS O5¢2ING 


Sterling Silver...g2.25 each 
tevee SOF 10 





BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKER 


CATALOG FREE 


Either pin shown made with any 3 letters and 2 
figures. 1 or 2 colors enamel, Silver plate 25/ 
ea. $2.50 doz. Sterling silver. 40¢ ea.. $4.00 doz. 
j BASTIAN BROS. CO. 
586 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 3214 













Illustrated Catalog FREE! 

Write now for yourcopy. Buy ClassPinsor 

Ringsdirect from factory. Save money ¢ 
C. K. GROUSE Co. 

14 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


CLASS RINGS & PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued—F REE 


Samples loaned class officers. ry 
each. No order for class, society, club emblems ¢ 
small. designs made on req ing 


large or too » Special 
METAL ARTS CO,, Ine. 7743 South Ave., Rochester, N. ¥. 


CLASS PINS Discaterion. 2m. case 


a. 4 FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 

letterg;-numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
val Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM C0,, 858 Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 
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It does not usually pay to guess at 
things. Our offer on Page Seven is 
different. 
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What Is Your Pet 
Superstition? 


Will a broken mirror cause un- 
happiness? 

What makes 13 an_ unlucky 
number? 

What is the myth of the four- 
leaved clover? 

Why is the horseshoe a “lucky 

omen’? 

Does a cat really have nine lives? 

Do you believe in the omen of 
spilled salt? 

Are pearls unlucky? 

What does your birthstone mean? 


Come Search with Us 
Behind the Pages 
of History! 


READ ABOUT 


—the king who kissed every girl 
in Normandy 

—the Queen who enslaved the 
boy-king Nero 

—the betrothal of an infant boy 
and girl 

—the famous man in history who 
wore a corset 

—the superstition that made 
Napoleon unhappy 

—the wonderful bard who was 
blinded by the Greeks 

—the woman who confessed she 
was a “witch” 


One Person in a 
Thousand Knows 


—why we say the stork brings 
babies 

—how the kiss originated 

—why the Egyptians mummified 
their dead 

—why marriage-rings are worn 

—the significance of orange 
blossoms on brides 

—why black is the color of 
mourning 

—why Chinese women compress 
their feet 

—why the Egyptians worshipped 
the snake 


—why cannibalism started 











man existence! All through the 
many ages and stages of man’s 
development. 

The dawn of love, the beginning of 
faith, the discovery of voice, the early 
struggles with the forces of nature, the 
miracle of birth, the mystery of death, 
the germ of superstition, customs and 
habits of life—the powerful and inspir- 
ing story of man’s personal develop- 
ment at last in one astounding volume! 

What do you really know about 
yourself? When did man stand erect 
upon the earth for the first time? 
How old is human marriage? What is 
religion? Why do we clothe ourselves? 
How did man discover that he had a 
soul? 

Here is one of the most fearless and 
truthful discussions of human nature 
ever written. It tells you thousands 
of fascinating tales about yourself— 
startling, extraordinary things you 
never suspected. Illustrated not only 
with remarkable pen sketches and 
color drawings, but with hundreds of 
actual photographs. 


Man’s Habits and Instincts 
Traced Back to Their Source 


All civilization is but a thin veneer 
over the surface of savagery. The 
habits, customs, impressions, fears, 
impulses and passions accumulated by 
our ancestors since the beginning of 
life still slumber within us. 

For instance, there existed in the 
dawn of life a human _ pairing-off 
system which took place at a time that 
corresponds to what is now June. That 
accounts for the modern urge to marry 
in June. 


B= to the very cradle of hu- 
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The whole amazing s 
of human life / 











Similarly, we throw rice after the 
bride because it satisfies a certain 
primitive impulse, and we dare not say 
in words what this curious old custom 
suggests. 


SEND NO MONEY 


We believe that “The Customs of 
Mankind” is one of the most interest- 
ing and important books of the year, 
and to introduce it properly we are 
making a very extraordinary pre-pub- 
lication offer. 

Let us have your name and address 
to enter on the advance list to receive 
a copy of “The Customs of Mankind” 
as soon as it is off press. When it 
arrives, give the postman only $2.98 in 
full payment for a book that would or- 
dinarily sell for $5.00. You have the 
privilege of returning the book any 
time within 5 days and having your 
money refunded if you are not amazed 
and delighted. 

Be sure to get your copy of this 
beautiful first edition at the special 
price. Use this coupon today—Now. 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. A-2910, 
Garden City, New York. 











NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. A-2910 
Garden City, New York 


You may enter my name on the special advance list to receive one of the 
first copies of “The Customs of Mankind” by Lillian Eichler, Under the 


terms of your special pre-publication offer, I will give the postman only 
$2.98. (plus few cents delivery charges) in full payment on arrival—for 
the $5.00 book. It is understood that I have the privilege of returning 
the book any time within 5 days and having my money refunded if I am 


not swept away by its beauty and fascination. I am to be the sole judge. 


aac cbc insides uaeanaebac saan ecaiy 


Address... + > aceite nsec eoelipccnantasalaoaalaie ; ‘ = 
Check this square if you want this book with the beautiful full- 
leather binding at $4.98 with same return privilege. 
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the — lren appreciation of art 
invaluable. 








Order Pilgrim and Christmas Pictures NOW. We shall be extremely busy in November and December. 





aaa soon forgotten, — aco rae create vital impressions developing into 
° appreciation and a struggle for expression. 
Large P ictures The use of pictures in teaching is fundamental. Children 1 for Illustrated 
“ i R learn 
for Framing. through the sense of sight. What they cannot see—they cannot un- Catalogue 
derstand. What they see, they translate into words—but they cannot 
Artotypes translate words into mental pictures. The teacher who does not make of 1600 miniature illustrations: 
the fullest use of Perry Pictures in classroom work is handicapping sculpture, historical, geograph- 
Size 22x28 inches, including the both herself and her pupils. ical, religious, natural history, 
margin. “aes each, for oo = etc. Included in the catalogue 
Ores) ee oe eee ene Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings are four specimen Perry Pic- 
$9.50. | Send $3.00 | for | “The tures and 54 pictures each 
oes pt Angelus”, oan Sir ONE CENT SIZE. 3x31. For 50 or more. about 144x244. Send coin or 
ene ela Spring” by Corot, TWO CENT SIZE, 51%4x8. For 25 or more. stamps. 
“Shepherdess,” and “Can’t You TEN CENT SIZE, 10x12. For 5 or more. 
Talk ?", or for any three. 
In colors, same size, two for Send 50 cents for 25 beautiful art subjects or 25 for children, or 25 
$3.00, $2.00 each. Pilgrim Pictures, or 25 for Christmas, or 25 Madonnas. Size 514x8. 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors Recommendation 


Recommendation 
. “ : ” They are beautiful. My pupils are 
The pictures are wonderful for the . Also called “Dodson Nature Pictures enjoying them with me, Their nove- 
sail cost and their aid in teaching Three Cents Each for 15 or more. Size 7x9. books are very much prett:er than 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


Where words confuse-— 


‘Ihe Perr Pictures 


Bring Understanding 


To say to a child that Rosa Bonheur painted the ‘Horse Fair” 
means very little; to show the child the picture itself means much. 
Words are mental statements of fact, often not comprehended and 





The Saepnerdess 


Send 15 Cents 


is they would have been without them. 


Send 75 cents for 25 common birds and a very brief description of each. 


; : WORDS DESCRI 
The Perry [Pictures © cox 13, MALDEN.MASS, PERRY PICTURES VISUALIZE 
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Price, $32.50 


The Little Giant is a modern 
hygienic device that should 
be in every school. Put this 
accepted aristocrat of biack- 
board eraser cleaners to work 
in your school under our guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 


Silent bd Swift ry 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


To Devise Means of Improv- 
ing Rural Schools 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has adopted the Old Quaker Grove 
School in Warren County, N. J., for a 
period of five years. This is its ex- 
perimental rural school. The principal 
occupations of the neighborhood are 
dairying and truck farming. Last 
year twenty children were enrolled in 
grades 4 to 8, and thirty in the first 
three grades. The large number of 
children in the lower grades is due to 
the presence of a considerable number 
of Polish families, largely young peo- 
ple, with children under 10 years of 
age. This heavy load of primary pupils 
has the advantage of compelling steady 
attention to the first and second grades. 
The distribution of pupils in the upper 
grades is similar to that in thousands 
of rural schools in the United States. 

It is hoped that the experiment may 
show that by providing the one-teacher 
school with standard term, equipment, 
teacher, and supervision, and by adapt- 
ing course of study, textbooks, methods, 
and devices to rural-school needs, means 
may be devised whereby the advantages 
of small schools may be used to counter- 


Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been tested by continuous 
use in thousands of schools throughout the 
country. It has proved to be efficient in all respects, 
noiseless, dustless, simple and swift in its operation. 
It is guaranteed to clean blackboard erasers to your 
entire satisfaction —or your money will be refunded. 


The Little Giant is operated by a Universal motor, 
adapted to all electric currents; it is provided with 
nine feet of Underwriters’ lamp cord with Universal 
plug ready to attach to any convenient lamp socket. 
Strongly made of malleable iron and aluminum, its 
weight is but eight pounds and can be shipped by 
parcel post. Address Dept. N. 


JAMES LYNN CO., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Dustless : Simple «+ Inexpensive 





balance their disadvantages and limi- 
tations. 

















*“*HOW TO CHALK TALK’’ 
Price, a! $1.00. 


| T. S. DENISON 





‘Here’s a new help that every Teacher needs 


& COMPANY, Dep’t 148, 





Education for Crippled 
Children 


“How to Chalk Talk,” just ing, though it is full of 

off the press, is a book entertainment and fun. Special legal provision agg — 
crowded with new and Has 94 pages, including 52 cation of crippled children as been 
clever ideas that can be full-page drawings, and made i in 15 states of the Union, accord- 
adapted for lecturing and teaches how to draw faces, ing to information recently compiled 
blackboard work. It is not landscapes, cartoons, trick in the Bureau of Education. Seven of 
primarily for trained art- pictures, upside-down _pic- these states, California, Connecticut, 


ists, but for teachers, lec- tures, dot pictures, etc. At- Iowa, Massachusetts, Nebraska, Ohio, 


a Pan a = sage op 1 ee and Wisconsin, have established State 
recognize the power of eye scriptive circular, showing a for = haem ey 
appeal. Its value is not sample pages and list of cnlidren; six states, 1Inols, ichigan, 


Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, and 
New York, provide State aid for the 
establishment of special classes for 
such children; in Vermont the school 


confined to mere entertain- contents, free on reguest. 


623 So. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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authorities may provide for the in- 





struction of crippled children at their 
homes; and in Oregon, school districts 











Teachers—let me give you a regular 





having one or more crippled children 
must provide for their instruction “in 
a manner most suitable to advance their 


30c size tube of Kondon’s— wk" 















general education or civic or vocationa! 


Keep nose and head clear with intelligence.” 


Kondon's. It prevents infec- 


We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon’s and 
to advise this healthy habit e 







tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 


their boysandgirls. 3100 teach 
important as cleaning the teeth, 


ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


























Clip this ad. Mail it at ouce 


Send the names of 20 or more 
with the 20 or more names and 














addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 


send you, notasample, buta reg- f 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ular size 80c tube of Kondon’s. 





/ parents of your pupils. We will 














A free class in art for gifted boys 
and girls between the ages of 8 an 
15 years has been organized in the 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 
City, by the School Art League of that 
city. The purpose of the class is to 
give the gifted child an opportunity 
for creative self-expression and to 
bring him in contact with others for 
inspiration and help in producing 
drawings, designs, sculpture, pottery 
and other crafts of artistic merit, 
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Smith's 


Regents Review Books 


COVER ALL SUBJECTS 


Invaluable for Drill Work 
An Aid to Teaching 


Smith’s Regents Review Books con- 
tain actual questions asked in New 
York State Regents examinations dur- 
ing the past 20 years. These books 
give the instructor a diversified = 
of subjects for homework assignmen(s 
They acquaint students with the type 2 
of examination questions asked and 
bring a realization of the knowledge 
they should possess in order to pass. 
They are excellent for weekly tests. 

They are recognized and endorse d 
by thousands of Public and Parochial 
schools in the U. S. and Canada. 


Question Books, each subject 40c 
Answer Books, each subject 40c 
25% discount in lots of one dozen or more 
Write 
for this 
Catalog 
of 
Subjects 





A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


By ©. S. Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has _ been 
ey to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, Classes that 
study this book thoroughly need have no fear of men- 
tal_tests in any examinations, 

Price 30 cents each; 6 coples or more, 12% per 
cent Discount; 1 doz. or more, 25 per cent Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 

day to day. What to have pupils “.. What ques- 

tions to ask. What answers to requ 

We have just added a chapter on "Color to this 

oak. em questions at the bottom of each page for 
use teachers preparing for — 

Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 c 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 


65O LANGUAGE SHEETS 
650 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAP SHEETS 
650 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
pe oy 
ets 


Size of sheet, 3% = oa, 
Price, 25 cents per set 
Keep your pupils busy ond they will give you “no 
trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
To introduce this work we will send the five com- 
plete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps, 


REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during the 
term or year. One ca answers for one pupil a 
whole year. They are arranged for the signature of 
the parents each month. Size of each 7% x 4 inch- 
es. Price 12c per doz.; 3 doz., 35c. Send 12c for 
sample dozen. 


For any of the above books, address Desk A, 


W. Hazleton Smith 


117 Seneca St. Buffalo,N-Y. 

















For Teaching the U. S. Constitution 
Use These Two Helpful Booklets 


1. Our Constitution in My Town. 
2. Eighteen Lessons on the Constitution. 


They solve your problem. Copy of both for 25 cts. 
In quantities 10 cents each. 


Public Service, 1129 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. City 


We willsend you itpaid any school or college ies eae receipt 
of the publishers’ | a price (40 per cent reduction ave @ seCc- 
ond-hand copy]. We will open an account —ly School Boards 
Schools and 1 ‘eachers. Sendusatrialorder. Mention your oficial 
Pp ition. We will accept any new or second-hand echool or college 

ooks, Dictionaries and Translations in exchange, or buy for cash if 
salable with us. Send l‘st for our offer. 


Barnes & Noble, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., New York City 








Don’t waste your time or that of 
the children sharpening pencils the 
old fashioned way. Let us send you 
one of our Large Size Automatic Pen- 
cil Sharpeners—free of all cost. Read 
our liberal offer on Page Seven. 
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By Jose : & Sindelar. 
ranged br day. Cloth, 254 1 
BEST ATE TORY GEMS, 

Contains 400 choice quotations, 


Cloth Bound Story Readers 

po eae 
NIXIE BUNNY 
LAND 


8 Father 
? _ 1 Friends, 


Paper, 93 pp. 


Thrift and 


MA NS: 


Land. Sindelar. 
Land, Sindelar. 
Land, Sindelar. 


Lands. _Sindelar. 





Story of the American Flag. Fallows. 





Tanglewood Animals, The. Flora 
Teenie Weenie Land. Donahey-Baker ee 
Teenie Weenies, The. _ Donahey-Baker..... 


Two Indian Children of Long Ago. 


Dictionaries, Atlas, Encylopedia 






















Dictionary. 


over 6000 















inches, Special price (Postage extra).. 


Sex Education 
Herself .... 
Himself .... 


eoeeee 


What A Youn2 Woman 
Ought to Know 


Cloth, over 











Plan Books 


Games 
Seat Work 


Morning Exercises For All the Year 


Over Loot exercises, ar- 


By pos Cc. Sindelar. 


—-* Land Children. 
Pee. ah! ow and “Mew-Mew. 


Nixie Bunny in W orkaday- Alphabet or Letter Cards, in strips, 
Nixie Bunny_ in Holiday. Arithmetic or No, Cards, in sheets, 


Nixie Bunny in Diner 
-70 


Nonsense Rhymes and Ani- | Kibbe Number Drill Cards. | Per 
mal Stories.Deming .65| Phonic Word Builder, in strips. 
° -70 


.70 | Primary Sentence Strips. 
.70 | Primary Sentence Builder. 


-70 
Taylor... .70 


Webster’s New International | ed lengths, 
Latest _ edi- 
tion). uff buckram bind- | cards, 4x5% in. Per box .90. 
ing, indexed, 2700 pages, | cards, 3% x3 in. 
illustrations. 

16.00 


Webster’s Revised Unabridged Per paper_o 


1 95 ssorte 


- $1.35 ach : 
41.35 Now “660 ‘1000 * Small ‘round’ ‘pees. 


Teaching Sex Hygiene in the Nor 4 65 S000 " Smail ‘square “pegs. 
Public Schools.... .65 Per box 

What A Young Woman Ought | Colored cubes, 
to Know—-What A _ Young] piain cubes, 100 in a. 
Man Ought to Know—/ 12 jnch Educational clock dial........... 30 
What A Young Wife Ought | Toy Money, Total contents over $290. Per box .45 
to Know—What A Young | Parquetry blocks, 
Husband Ought to Know— 

200 pages 


FOR EVERY TEACHER 


Opening Exercises 
Supplies 


Entertainments 





SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES UNLESS POSTAGE IS MENTIONED AS EXTRA a Nes 


Game Books 

Children’s Singing Games $0.50 

Popular Folk Games and Danc- 
es 

Two 


Hundred "Games" That 
Teach. Smith. 


Cloth, 154 

pages, with music. 1.00 
Language Games for All Grades. 
Deming. Cloth, pages 
80 cents; or with 54 -—- 









Games’ and’ Rhymes" for Lan- 
guage Teaching in the First 















Four Grades, Deming. Cloth, 
128 PASE... ce scves 85 
Moody Number Games. _ In card- 









= box. Series I saa II 


Laves @ SmTH 





Number Games for Primary 
Cloth, 123 pages 
Number Stories. Deming. 


Gloth, 205° pages = 





—_" 8 proves Crusoe, Letter, Number, Word and Sentence Cards 


His 

A a Sin- 

del -70 
Like To- Do Stories, The. 

mith .70 


Nine. Bunny in Manners- 


Per oe. $0. 20 
Per set. 

Per box. RT 
Per doz -30 
Arithmetic or No. Cards, in strips. Per set. .07 
Arithmetic or No. Cards, in boxes, Per box. .15 
Domino No, Cards, Der envelope {13 sheets) .25 

box 


Alphabet or Letter Cards, in sheets. 


Alphabet or Letter C ‘ards, in boxes, 


Phonic Word Builder, in boxes. Per box.. .15 
Per set.....++- 07 
Per box....... «15 


Kindergarten Materials 

(Postage extra) 

Colored Sticks for Stick Laying: 
1 to 5 inches, 

Outline Pricked Sewing Cards: 


a4 102 Assort- 
Co. 179B 100 
No. 198B_ 100 
Per pee F« No, 1938C 
100 cards, ry x5% in, 
Sewing Card Needles, 


Dictionary. (New edition). | Silkateen. For sewing “cards,” ‘1 doz, spools in pox, 
Buckram binding, indexed. assorted colors. Per box’......... 
2120 pages, over 5 ‘oated Paper * Weaving 
lustrations ....... Mats. Package contains 
Webster’s New Standard Dic- 12 mats and 12 fringes 
tionaries. For pupils’ use. iil, in assorted colors, 
Cloth Boun at No. 1000 7x7 in. % 2 
ore ‘Common School slits, oy Ph 2 
Edition ....... No. jn. ” 1-8 i“ 
Intermediate School Edi- tay é 
: eecces No. tio |f' wt in 
lll School Bilton; POP eryry nt 1-3 i ts, Per pkg. .15 
Webster’s Modern Dictionary. pee os .40 - Industrial » Weaving M 
The New National Encyclopedia 5% x of nted construction 
7% inches, each over 500 ‘pages, ae tit illus- 3 
trations. Cloth. Special price, per set (Post- No. A-24 assorted 
BHO. OXUIA) .. « 0.0:0:6.9.0 6,664.0. 05910050 00 g0 8. colors with, 4 fringes 
New Internationai “Atlas of the World. New Edi- in six standard colors. % in. slits. Per pkg. .35 
tion, Cloth. 224 pages, illustrated, 11x 15 Paper stri iF for anne making. 100 strips to pkg. 


colors, Wide. . ws cccccce 

a 470 144 Wooden “beads, % in, nen, cylin- 
ders and spheres, six colors, Per 

Ne, 66 x 6 in, Hardwood varnished peg board, 


“Six’ “colors. 
Six colors. 
o dasee-e tus sececss | Ge 


Per box: 222) 125 
Per box..... .90 


Colored cubes, 
Per box.....+- +70 


Six colors, 80 wooden forms .20 


Other Teachers Books 





Merit and Honor Cards 
One Merit Cards, per 
104 $ per 
eeeuied .60 
“Good” Cards, _ per 
100, ihe - 500, 
‘ . 60 
























“Per fect" Cards, per 
100, .15; per 500, 
.60 


ee 


“On Time’ Cards, per 100 -15; per 500. -60 
Ue NIN or i656 bi6nk eee er 6 ake per 100, .25 
Twenty-five Merits. Per doz., -10; per 100, -60 
One Hundred Merits Per doz., +15; per 100: 
Prise Cards...... Per doz., -15; per 100, 





Language and Composition 


Games and Rhymes for Lan- 
guage Teaching in the First [ ome 
Four Grades, De ming. 





Kars 
Cloth, 123 pages. .$0.85 es! | GAMESAND RHYMES 
Language _ “Hammond radi or 
Grades amlmonc —" 
Cloth, 307 pages. . ‘Se | | LANGUAGE TEACHING 
Language Games for at at exe 
Grades, Deming. Clotii, _ 
a ee .80 7 


Or with 54 Cards, for pu- 
Me WG ccc ccs 
Methods and 
Composition, Deming. 
Cloth, 232 pages... 1.20 Is | | sarence csnme 
One Hundred Stories for Re- (S-}] 4 ] 
roduction. Grove, Paper, p____________] 
O PORES. .cccsace 
Primary Language Stories. Deming. 49 Cards, 
size 5% x 7% in., with 73 illustrations, and_a 
30 page manual for ‘teachers, Per envelope $0.60 


Blackboard Stencils 


New and well drawn designs perforated on shies 
— 24 x 36 inches, Order by pores. *rice, 
each & cts.; 6 for 25 cts.; 25 for $ 

No. No. 

376 Roll of Honor 566 Maple Leaves 

500 Brownies (border) |680 Owl and Cat 

501 Dutch Children|683 Flying Witch 

504 Sunbonnet Babies |564 Oak and Acorn 

DOE Boys | 610 Sept. Calendar: 

508 Grapes and_ Vine|611 Oct. poe mnt 

512 Cattail Border|612 Nov. Calendar 

Colored Chalk for stencils, Per bos of 12 sticks 

eee eccce $0.26 


Material ‘for 

















Seat Work, Drawing, Clay 


Easy Things to Draw. Augsburg......... $0.45 
now Drawings for the Geography Class, 


> 
= 
ort 
Zz 


Easy yw yay ‘Drawing “Cards, " By’ Shinn.’ * Sets Ee 


3. , err cee ee 





“Plastique,” a composite clay, All colors, Per 
(postage OXtFA) .. ccc cccccccccs cece 
Nixie Bunny Jointed Picture Cut- —. Sets 1, 

and 4. Per set.......... ° 

“Primary’ Scissors, Blunt points," “4 "inches long. 
Per doz. (postage extra)... .....+s06. 1. 

‘Elementary Scissors, as: irp 

points, 5 inches long, er 

doz. (postage Bae 240 

Primary Sew and | Color 

| Cards, Cleaveland Sets 1, 

| 2, 3, each 25c.; 3 sets .65 

| Straight Line Sewing Cards, 

| Farm and Zoo Series. Cleave 

land. Per s .26 

Primary Seat Work, * Sense 

Training and Games, Smith. 


160 pages, over 300 illus, .85 
——s zanguage Stories. Dem- 
9 cards in envy. Set __.60 

Flash, Cards for Rapid Word 
rills, | Deming. Complete 

poe of 16 series, $2.26. Any 
single series, per env. .16 





PRIMARY SEAT WORK AND GAMES 3485" 

















Educational Magazines 

Per Year 
Normal Jastracter and Primary Plans—Monthly— 
( SR rE para arrey $2.00 
The Pathfinder——W eekly—52 issues....... 1.00 
Both Normal Instructor and The ramennane for 
CROC PE rer rl . 2.76 
Primary Education—Monthly—10 issues... 2.00 

Popular Educator—Monthly—10 issues... - 














each, Per copy.... 1.35 Art, of, Clase _ t and Discipli Taylor, 
») PAGES. . we ee eeesee oes-. $1. 
— Song Books How to Teach Phonics,” ” “Calkins. ict, “yo 
Best Primary Son, e - +6029 RR Naik bia ve- A 6-446: ikcalig hig. o- a6 0d ‘iid 
Kindergarten and "anes “Sone -75 | Number Teaching in in the Primary Grades. * Seeley. 
Merry Melodies......... -20 Cloth, 800.; Paper,......... ‘eee 
New Common- School Rong Book, “Board covers :70 One Hundred Lemons in’ Nature ‘Study.’ * "Payne. 
Silvery_Notes....... ese ee eee eases - ae Cloth, 201 pages, illustrated........... 1. 
Songs We Like Best...... seeteeesess GEL tee nitting: McCormick, Cloth, 79 pages. 
Weaver’s New Sehooi Songs. : Sieesewteese Cn 49 illustrations. PIR CRE Sane ae 


OUR 1925 CATALOG OF BOOKS, HELPS AND SUPPLIES is now ready!—the complete standard teachers’ guide book. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, <The House of Better Material” Dept. 1B, 17 E.Twenty- Third St., CHICAGO | 


.00 
Morning Exercises for All the Year, — in con- 
nection with any of the foregoing, copy. 5 











Many new pone have been added. 



























Day By Day in the Primary Schools 
By Alice M. Bridgham, A series of te achers’ man- 
uals or plan books, in three large volumes 16 large 








pages, size 6% x 9% inches, with over 10> illus 
trations. Cloth Binding, the compete set. . .$3.60 
Paper Binding, the complete set..........- 2.265 
Reed and Raffia Work 
(Postage extra) 
Natur: ul Color Raffla, Per Ib, 
20c.; 5 Ibs, for... .$0.85 
Colore a Ru ttia All colors. 
Per Ib, all one color .78 
Per \% Ib.of any color 5 
Natural Reed or Rattan. 
Round, Size No, 1, per 
Ib., 850.; No. 2, 75c.; No. 
3, s N No, 
5, 6 . wn 
inch Flat -70 
American Fiber Reed. With or without wire core, 
Size I o 1, per Ib. $0.38; No. ae 36c.; No. 3, 
R 3 . 4 "1 is FE os 0 a, ¢ No, 6, ote. 
ound Raflia Frames 2 narts er dozer 0.1 
Round Wooden Basket Bot a. 


dozen 


‘45 ] 
70 PRACTICAL 


‘30. « S&-ARTISTIC | 


comme, 3 in, diam.,, 
5 in. ‘diam. » dozen, 
6% in. diam., dozen 


8 in, diam., dozen. 1.30 BASKETRY | | 
Raffia Needles. Per package 

2 errors -16 y &) 
Practical and Artis- |) ; | 

tic Basketry Ny | 

By Laura Rollins ‘Tinsley. ¥ Laura Rollins Tinsley | 

Cloth, 144 pages, with 112 | | 

illustrations ...... $1.00 I as } | 











Class Records and | 
Report Cards 

Simplex Class Record, Space for 

SIMPLEX = 482 names, Paper, 76 pages, 
CLASS RECORD $#%4x74% in., ruled in 8col- | 
ors, 38e. oth eee $0.50 | 
Common School Report Card, | 

Bb. Arr: ~ ey for 10 


a et ng Cardboard, 3144 x 6% 
in, Per 100... .cccces 75 






































cay alan Entertainments 
Best rd Recitations, Hoag. 
OSES OTT 0. 
The Be ot re hristmas Book, Sin 
delar, 92 pages..... .40 
The Best Thanksgiving Sook.  Sindelar. 128 
pages, illustrated... .....-.eececccces $0.4 
Bright Entertainments for Christmas, Sindelar. 
ee PP errr errr rr Tee 


a and Plays for Entertainment 
Paintc 115 pages. ° ecccceese MO 


District 78 hool, gqbislogug 8. 
Irish, Paper, 1 pp. 

Humorous ieee for Chil- 
dren. Irish, 119 pp. .40 


Humorous Drills and Acting 
Songs. Irish, 54 pages. 
Illustrated 


Merry Christmas Entertain- 
ments, Sindelar, Paper, 
160 pp._ Illustrated. .40 

Patriotic 


Entertainments for 
( aha Irish 128 
DOG cecsccccces 40 
Spec falty Entertainments for 
Lit = Folks. Painton, 103 
eee 40 
Twelve. Plays for Children, 
Guptill, 160 pages 






BECKLEY CARDY COMPANY 
cw +. cae so 





Gummed Stars and Seals 
Gummed Stars in five colors: Gold, 
Silver, Red, Blue, Green, Packed 
100 stars of one color in box. 
Per box, 100.; three boxes,26c.; 
DOR GE so a.n 60.44 0:at 002 0.90 
Gummed Holiday Seals: Witch on 
broom; Jack-O’-Lantern; Tur 
key; U. S. flag. Per box, 10c.; 
NOP Gis sweckeceebees 1.00 


Mailed Free, Request a copy. 


















Aiding Negro Schools 


The Fund established by Julius Ros- 
enwald of Chicago for the aid of negro 
schools has been distributed to com- 
munities in fourteen states in the 
South and Southwest during the past 
ten years. In that period 2,371 school- 
houses have been erected and also 82 
homes to provide satisfactory accom- 
modations for the teachers. Most of 
the schoolhouses are of the one-teacher, 
two-teacher and three-teacher types, 
and in every school, whatever the size, 
there is an industrial room. The total 
pupil capacity for which provision has 
been made is 272,340, with accommoda- 
tions for 6,052 teachers. The various 
types of buildings are constructed on 
approved lines as to light, heat, sanita- 
tion and ventilation, with adequate 
playgrounds and agricultural plots. 

While this work has been done as a 
result of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
the contributions which have made it 
possible have come also from other 
sources. One condition of Mr. Rosen- 








wald’s offer was that the negroes 
should give as much as did the Fund. 
This condition has been met and faith- 
fully carried out in every case. The 
contributions from the Rosenwald 
Fund have amounted so far to $1,805,- 
177; those of the negroes to $2,249,044; 
the whites have given $476,898, and 
$5,227,721 has been contributed by the 
public authorities. 


Women of 1924 is the title of a new 
book by Ida Clyde, associate editor of 
Pictorial Review. It is a compendium 
of facts about women and _ their 
achievements, giving complete infor- 
mation concerning all movements, leg- 
islation, etc., sponsored by women, and 
furnishing data about women in art, 
on the stage, in professions, in educa- 
tion, and in business. The book is pub- 
lished by Women’s News Service, Inc., 
1823 Broadway, N. Y.; the price is $2. 





Every opinion reacts on him who 
utters it.—Hmerson. 














USE PAST EXAMINATIONS 

We publish past Examinations with Ans- 
wers, Study these carefully and you will 
pass any Teachers Examination or Oivil 
Service Examination that is offered in any 
State in the United States. These Exam- 
inations were prepared under the direct 
supervision of Dr. Draper, Ph.D., late Com- 
missioner of Education for New York, 
and former president of the University of 
Dr. Draper. jilinois. 

Here are Examinations for Many Years Past with Answers 
These are known as “Question and Answer Books” 
There are 14 such Books and they contain 18 Subjects 
And the cost for the full Set is $2.60, Postpaid. 









4 Years of Exam. in ARITHMETIC,* with Ans. $ 28 
5 Years of Exam. in GRAMMAR, ith Ans, 
4 Years of Exam. in GEOGRAPHY,* Witse a 
0 Years of na: i pa wit Ane. et 
4 Yea f Exam. in Ss. 
© Years of Exam: in CIVIL GOVERNMENT, with Ans. 33 
0 Years of Exam AMERICAN HISTORY, with Ans. .30 
0 Years of Exam. r ENGLISH COMP., with Ans, .30 
20 Years of Exam. in SCHOOL LAW with Ans, .30 
20 $s of Exam. in GENERAL HISTORY, with Ans. .30 
oO 's of Exam, in R with Ans. ,.30 
° of Exam. in LITERATURE, with Ans. .30 
4 Years of Exam, in PHYSICS, with Ans. .25 
4) 's of Exam, in ZOOL Oey. with Ans. .25 
4) s of Exam. in GEOLOGY ith Ans. .25 
4 Years of Exam. in SCHOOL ECONOMY, with Ans. .25 
4 Years of Exam, i EMISTRY, ith Ans. .25 
4 Years of Exam, i 4 BOTANY, with Ans. _ .25 











*Solutions given to all problems, “Includes Physical. $4.90 
The, above set of ‘‘Question and Answer Books’’ (Price 


int, postpald, for $2.50; or any ten of the 
Books| for r'52.00;. if ordering’ tor Cues Use--the price is 
25 cents each, 





Ball Publishing Company, BoxN, Rochester, N. Y. 


TEACHING: A BUSINESS 


By Supt. M. G. Kirkpatrick 


Every teacher should read and be helped by this 
new book on school-management,—a manual of com- 
mon-sense for teachers in and out of the schoolroom, 


Just a Mailing price $1.40, 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 


By P. H. Deffendall of St. Louis 


A 1923 book which has scored heavily because it 
applies the project method and socialized classroom 
procedure to the work in Grades VII-IX, Plenty of 
grammar with the projects, 

Book I, Grades VII-VII]....+sseseeee0+% $ .70 
Book II, Grade IX....... cecccccccce coco «=D 
Complete in one volume..ess. cesses 1.00 


Ten projects to a year 
Plenty of Grammar 


Little, Brown & Company 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
221 EAST 20TH ST., CHICAGO 
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Master Song “Books 


Teachers who choose song books and poems with an 
eye to practical use nearly always select the Cable books, 
They're the standard among schools everywhere. 
The price is so low that a complete supply is within 


the means of neeiie purse. 
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Everyday Songs 


Just as our famous “1o1 Best Songs” 
helps the older pupils to appreciate 
music, this new “Everyday” collec- 


tion is aptly fitted for beginners. 


it are easy, graded songs for every 
class of beginner, with suggestions 
for Primary teachers, rote songs and 
a selection of beautiful Christmas 
carols, as well as songs for other occasions of the school year, Every 


teacher of little folks should see it. 


Prices “101” 





Priced 





101 Best Songs 


These are the picked songs of 100 
musical geniuses. The best selections 
that have withstood the winnowing 
effects of time. 
unless it is fit to rank with the 
world’s best music. 
has those qualities of melody, beauty 
and heart interest that endear it to 
music lovers. That is why over 5,000,000 copies have been 
sold—the greatest selling song book in the world. Sample Free. 


& “Everyday.” 


Poems of Vibrant Life 


The famous poems that have stirred men’s 
hearts in all times. Poetry you will want 
your pupils to know. Prose supplement, 
and pictures of each author. 
pocket size. 
every pupil. So popular 4 editions have 
been printed. 


prepaid. ‘No Free Samples. 
THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Building, Chicago 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


No song is here 


Every selection 





In 








Sample Free. 


7 cents each in 100 lots, F. O. B. 
poy ws $1 per dozen, prepaid. 
Less than 12, 10c each, prepaid. 


Handy 
Cheap enough to supply to 


Very Low—25c per copy, 




















HANDY COUPON—USE IT (C-88) 
THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago... sees cececececeeeeeeeeees 1924 
GENTLEMEN :—Please send me a Free sample copy of........ 101 BEST SONGS, 
subereen EVERYDAY SONGS. 
Herewith § eisseeese by Postal or Express Money Order, or Bank Draft, Please 
ship me the following order: 
SSakeasesere Copies ‘101 Best Songs,” Op PB scccnaikecsennsesnxeny 2 apascccbesbbounbesssenas 
Sisetesbaten Canies *tewerguey tangs, DB soccccisisscssccicncasg Wpiacesssbaweenneserenae 
seistsuceen Gopies *4101 Famous Pies | Bsvcssccececcscsccsscssy Bscccsiececsnvscesonns 
DNBTIE iosbs caiek cbusesebacceseebs suabaweensseeEeyeeexseeee eeteeeek ba bebebees SENAEE  ee 
TR ..0:00000 scserrnertnncintainmaimnal Sucecbinboseereeeees 
NOOR Gs icczbcciasheuiepuveeeepes Passaue rapes tiabesanetoeeeeseeaee ROLEDE ss seksaccedeeesenbinbes aeeeebe 


Educational Notes 


Arizona has established kindergar- 
tens in 12 of the 14 counties. he 
number of kindergartens has nearly 
doubled in the past four years. 


A bill to prohibit the teaching of the 
theory of evolution in the public schools 
of the state is under consideration in 
the legislature of Georgia. 


Forty-five per cent of the inhabitants 
of Spain above the age of 5 years are 
unable to read or write. The percent- 
age in 1900 was 64, and in 1910, 59. 


Extension classes of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College in the past 
year had a total enrollment of 694,229. 
In addition, 152,701 persons were bene- 
fited by the home-study service. 


American Education Week will be 
observed this year November 17-23. 
Copies of programs may be had by ad- 
dressing the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


To meet the demand for leaders in 
parent-teacher associations, many 0 
the universities and state normal 
schools gave special courses for this 
work in their summer sessions this 
year. 


In providing homes for teachers, 
Texas claims first place; a recent re- 
port to the United States Bureau of 
Education shows a total of 635 for 
that state. Nearly 600 of these homes 
are in rural districts. 


That juvenile delinquency decreases 
with the opening of playgrounds has 
been further verified by recent reports 
from Cincinnati. In a period of three 
years since the opening of a play- 
ground in one neighborhood in that 
city the court records show a reduction 
in delinquency of 67 per cent. 


The average number of years a 
pupil attends public school varies in 
the different states from 4.05 to 
9.08 years. The per capita income is 
highest in those states that keep pu- 

ils in schools longest, and illiteracy is 
eee in those states where the aver- 
age years of public-school life is 
shorter. 


The second annual meeting of the 
American Child Health Association 
will be held in Kansas City, October 
14-16. Herbert Hoover is the presi- 
dent. The program will consider the 
training of leaders for child health 
work and the phases and method of 
procedure for community organization 
in that line. 


Of 63 cities of more than 100,000 
population reporting to Mr, J. M. Glass, 
director of junior high schools in 
Pennsylvania, 34 have junior high 
schools in operation; 16 others have 
them in process of organization or are 
planning to organize such schools; 10 
report no junior high schools; and only 
A report their decision . not’ to adopt 
them. 


An address on “Objective Measure- 
ments in Moral and Religious Educa- 
tion,” given by Dr. Whittier L. Han- 
son at the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Boston University has 
been made available for free distribu- 
tion to all superintendents and public 
school teachers who are interested in 
the subject. It will be sent to any 
teacher making a postal card request 
to the School of Religious Education 
and Social Service, Temple and Derne 
Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Missouri school authorities plan to 
use the daily newspaper in the class- 
room. The idea was advanced by 
Charles A. Lee, State Superintendent 
of Education, who asserts that the 
newspaper is a public necessity, and 
that pupils should be taught how to 
read and study news of the day as 
found in the better-class papers. 


Alcohol in relation to the human 
body and mind is the subject of a 
special report issued by the education 
department of New Zealand for the use 














ST-STU-T-T-TERING s3:erycit 
Instructive bookl Walter McDonnell, 
722 Potomac Bank Building, Washington, D.C. 
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High School Course 
n 2 Years Fe 


this 








can_complete 
simplified High 












ool irse at home 

festée eve . Meets all requirements for en- 
to college and the the leading professions. wrhis 
foes Send en Fonay. ai 





AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-767 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster, Departmental Clerk, Railway 
Mail Clerk, City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, etc. 
Unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short time. Nearly 
15 years’ experience in the Postal service, and 13 years’ 
experience in preparing applicants for Government po- 
sitions. Several sample lesson sheets and valuable illus- 
trated catalog free. CIVIL. SERVICE CORRES. 
SCHOOL, 5126 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


teal TTT Learn Piano! 
tow To | This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 

player of piano or organ at quarter us 

mare cost. hows why ne lesson wit h 
export is a wort eee nm other les 


















bor 's ee written 
thod inclu es allot the many impor- 
tant modern improvements in. teaching “eae Brin, ce right to your 
home the great advantages of conservatory ly: penta re 
or experienced players. Highly endorsed, “Suecessful. ae tes 
everywhere. “tag Regk easy to understand. Fully il ustrate: i. 
All music free. ranted. Write today for free book. 


QUINA CONSERVATORY, ” Stadio NI-90, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


$1800 for a Story! 


ECENTLY a writer was paid $1800 for a single shore 
ory. Many of our students are earning thousands of 
dollars annually with their pens. Others are continu- 

all ally oe ~— their work. With our UNLIMITED gy Lotter 


















Hoosier Institute at yy Wayne, ind. 











We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Parallel Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations Virgil’s Aeneid, 
also Translativns of other Ancient and Modern Classics. We 








can 
also supply any Di he well known 
Student’s French, German, Italian, and Spanish two- -part 
Dictionaries, at si. 25: Noble’ 8 Large Type Spanish- English, 
English- Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, etc. [20th year.) 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
institution kers, etc. Illus. 100-page 
booklet, “The Ir ufession of Home-Making”’, FREE. 

AM, SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St., Chicago 











If you stammer attend a ge till you get my large FREE 
book entitled “STAM RING, Its Origin and the Advanced 
Natural Method of Treatanent” Ask for special tuition rate and 
a FREE copy of ‘The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest and 
best schoolfor stammerers in the world. Write today. Millard 
Institute of Normal Speech, 2311 Millard Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


Normal, High School, Busi and 
College Courses leading to the Poa i College and Post 
Graduate degrees thoroughly = by mail. Now is the 
time to enroll. For special rates, address 

Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


‘ AN INVITATION 

to investi; a St = leading to 

(a) High Schoo! Diploma.” “Ue? leading 

: 4a) Nps od ot, ~ Pedag tay ge other degree. 
alenc 


TEACHERS “PROFESSIONAL | COLLEGE, if, Washington, D.C. 


























GOVT. wlan HE LI Pn EEDED 


Government Positions, $250, stationary, ator near 
home, or traveling, Wri * “8 Ozment it, 145. 
8t. Louis, Mo. immediately, 








Your boys and girls can get a Genu- 
ine Leather Basket Bail, Volley Ball, 
or Foot Ball free of all cost. Let 
them read our offer on Page Seven. 


A BUSINESS COLLEGE COU cae 
€ HOME $100 te $200" a month, Positions for rradates 
Our school is one of Brown’s 22 Business Colleges, FREE CATALOG. 





BROWN‘’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
202 Liberty Bidg., Peoria, t1!. 








FREE TUITION BY MAIL. Over 100 normal, high 
school, collegiate and business courses ) thoroughly taught by 
mail. 500 Free Tuition Scholarships’ to be granted to first. 
applicants. Apply Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


All kinds : ¢_up ; what_book or special subject el 
List free. TOEPP SHOP, Middletown. N.Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


NOW READY! 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


in a New Form 
at a saving of 46% 


HE publication of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
| in a New Form at a sweeping reduction in 
price marks a new epoch in the history of this 

great work. 


To-day you can obtain one of these wonderful 
sets, the latest edition in large type, complete and 
unabridged, for 46 per cent less than the famous 
Cambridge issue. Here at last is the ideal Britannica 
at a price so low that every home can afford it. 


This is perhaps the most important announcement 
that has been made in the 156 years that the Britannica 
has been published, and it records one of the greatest 
publishing achievements of all time. 


Summed up, it means that it is now possible for us 
to offer you the complete Britannica printed in large 
type from the original plates at a reduction of nearly 
one-half—by far the lowest price at which the newest 
and latest large type Britannica has ever been sold to 
the general public. 


Revolutionary changes in publishing 


The steps by which the New Form has been made a 
successful reality is a fascinating story. oe 
printers and publishers said: “If you can do it, it wi 
be a big success.” Here was an entirely new idea 
involving revolutionary changes in the publication 
of the Britannica. 

But we knew we were right. This idea was the 
logical outcome of years of experience; it crystallized 
the recommendations of thousands of users and 
owners of the Britannica. We gave the specifications 
to our experts and told them to go ahead. Their 
success has been beyond all expectations. 


These were the specifications—and they have been 
carried out to the letter: 


(1) Large type, easy to read. 


(2) Complete and latest text. 
(Nothing omitted, nothing altered.) 


(3) Fully illustrated. 


(All the original plates, maps, etc.) 


(4) Sweeping reduction in price. 


Why the price is so low 


First of all, the experts made a striking innovation— 
they decided to bind this issue of the Britannica in 16 
double volumes instead of 32 single volumes. That 
one change enabled us to save nearly 50 per cent of 
the binding cost. 

This innovation was made possible by the use of 


the famous Britannica Opacity Paper, which is very 
thin but beautifully white and opaque. We placed 
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This Handsome 
BOOKCASE FREE 


This hand bool » in dark mahogany finish, 
especially designed for us by Maple & Co. of London, 
will be given FREE with each set of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica in the New Form while this offer lasts. But 
you must act promptly. Mail the coupon to-day. 





an order for 1200 tons—sufficient for 10,000,000 
books of ordinary size—at a time when prices in the 
paper market were at their lowest. 


Contents identical with issues 
selling for twice as much 


Then it was determined to print this issue from the 
plates of the famous Cambridge issue, which sells for 
nearly twice as much. By doing this it was possible 
to save thousands of dollars, because we did not have 
to reset 33,000 pages of type. 


The use of these plates is your guarantee that the 
text is identical with that of the finest de luxe sets. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica in the New Form is 
the newest and latest issue, containing not only a full 
and authoritative account of the World War and its 
momentous consequences, but all the latest develop- 
ments in industry, art, science, invention, etc. It 
contains 49,000,000 words, 33,000 pages and 15,600 
illustrations—as much material as 476 books of 
average size printed on ordinary paper. 


Only 20,000 sets of the Encyclopedia Britannica in 
the New Form have been printed and more than 
3000 of these were sold before a single volume was 
off the press! 


Only a limited edition at 
this 46% saving 


Announcement of the New Form is being made in 
London, Paris and other capitals simultaneously with 
this announcement in America. Of the 17,000 sets 
hardly more than half will be available for the United 
States. These sets will go fast. The first subscribers 
will, of course, be served first. We urge you, there- 
fore, to mail the coupon to-day for full particulars if 
you want to get one of these sets at the unprece- 
dented saving of 46 per cent. 


But you must act promptly! The special Handy 
Volume issue (which was offered last fall and which 
will never be reprinted) was sold out long before the 
date originally fixed for the end of the sale, and 
thousands of people who meant to order but put it 
off were disappointed. There is no doubt that this 
present issue in the New Form will be sold just as 
quickly. 

Easy terms—small first payment 


A very small first payment will put the complete set 
of 16 double volumes in your home immediately and 
you can pay the balance in easy monthly payments, 
so small that they will never be missed. 


Seize this opportunity before it is too late. The 
time is now—it is the opportunity for which you 
have been waiting—to-morrow may be too late. We 
have only 17,000 sets to fill a world-wide demand. 
Make sure of your set. Before you turn the page sign 
the attached coupon (it commits you in no way) and 
we will send you full particulars of this wonderful 


offer. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


It tells all about the Encyclopedia Britannica in the New Form, 
reproduces a number of specimen pages (many in color), explains 
the easy terms of payment, and tells the fascinating story of how 
our experts made possible such an amazing reduction in price, 
56 pages of interesting, instructive reading. Free om request if 
you mail the coupon promptly. 


Tue ENcyYcLoPpaAEDIA BriTANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


| eee 1. 





THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. NI1-A 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of 
your 56-page book describing the Encyclopzdia Britannica 
in the New Form at the special 46 per cent saving and 
full details of your easy plan of payment. 





Mail the coupon today ! 
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For more than fifty years 
Spencerian Steel Pens have been 
the standard among better 
schools. They outwear any two 
ordinary pens. Children quickly 
learn the art of good penman- 
ship when they are given these 
smooth-writing, long-wearing 
pens for their work. 


12 school pens — three of 
each number — for a dime. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 
No. 1—College, fine point; double 

elasti 


y 





e. 

0. 2—Counting House, excellent 
for bookkeeping. 

No. 5—School, fine point; semi- 
elastic. 

No. 47—Intermediate, medium : 

point; stiff action, No, 2 ¥ 


Spencerian 
School Pens 











COSTUMES 
SCHOOL PLAYS 








We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,forallschool 
lays and operas. 
hakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


Box P, 
58 W. Lake Street 









Chicago, Il. 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Celebrate Hallowe’en at School 


THe magic of Hallowe’en appeals to every 
boy and girl. They love every sign and 
symbol ofit. 

Let the youngsters have aparty at school; 
letthem cast the spellofHallowe’en over the 
schoolroom, by decorating with gay crepe 
paper, by making colorful costumes, spooky 
posters and cutouts for the windows and 
blackboards. 

The 1924 Bogie Book, just out, shows how 
to do these things and more—it even in- 
cludes the games and stunts to play, and 
weird ghost stories. 

Harvest Time and Thanksgiving sugges- 
tions also included, 

For sale by stationers and department 
stores,or send ten cents today to Dept. 77, 
Dennison’s, Framingham, Mass, 

















Historical 
Costumes 


We make a specialty 
of furnishing schools 
with costumes and ac- 
cessories for children 
suitable for historical 
and modern plays. 
Write for estimates. 
M. SCHNEIDER, 
Dept. N. 
2625 Lincoln Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 

















Britton Suppiementary 
Booklets 


Arithmetic booklets, second to eighth grade 
inclusive, 10¢ each, Te in lots of ten or} 
mere. Answer books 15¢ each. Language 
looklets fifth and sixth grades, 10c each, 
7e in lots of ten or more. Grammar exer- 
ec ses, 96 pages and cover, 15c each in lots 
of ten or more. Complete set of the above 
for $1.00. 
Britton Supplementary Booklets are pre- 
pared, graded and edited with extreme 
care. The problems and exercises are new 
and are fitted perfectly for each grade. 
Catalogue sent on request. 


THE BRITTON PRINTING COMPANY 
812 Huron Road Cleveland, O. 




















7A Remarkable Inbention 


Do you want your pupils to learn arithmetic extra- 
ordinarily fast? A wonderful Educational invention 
gets children through their fundamentals in one- 
fourth the usual time. Even ordinary children learn 
their multiplication tables in less than two weeks. 
Progress in other processes just as rapid. Equally 
valuable for dull or brilliant pupils. Children wild 
about it. FREE TFIAL CFFER 

Would you not like to try Drill-Tests ?_ Send us your name 
and address and tell the grades you teachand we w.ll send 

you a set of ten Drill-Tests for ten davs free trial. If you 
ike them, send us $3.00 plus the small postage charge or 
return the setto 


EDUCATIONAL DEVICE COMPANY 














| 527 WEST 125TH STREET, DEPT. O, NEW YORK CITY 











become moreefficient through 
courses in your particular 
subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 
sional courses in education like ‘Genetic 
Psychology,” ‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
“‘Elementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” ‘‘Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools,” *‘The Junior High School Movement,” 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
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FREE 


to Teachers only 
Penmanship Chart 
and Copy Book 


10 cents to all others. 
W. H. DEAN COMPANY 
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85 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 45 East 17th St. New York, N. Y. 
e 
School Pencils 3c Each The MARCON-SLOPER 
Highest Grade No. 2 cedar pencils with long brass tips DUPLICATOR 
and red erasers, _ Assorted colors. Order any number 
you want and sell them to your pupils. Name of your 
school engraved in 22-Karat Genuine Gold on orders 
of 50 or more if you desire. Add 75c to secure a 


Chicago Automatic Sharpener. We pay the postage. 
INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS. (One name to a box) 
Box of 3 pencils 25c; 15 boxes or more 20c per box, 
Box of 6 pencils 3 10 boxes or more 30c per box. 
Box of 12 pencils ; 3 boxes or more 50c per box, 
Engraved in 22-Karat Genuine Gold, packed in fancy 
boxes, sert nostpaid. Send check or money order. 


THE DAYTON PENCIL CO., DAYTON, OHIO. 












Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 


Study at Home or at our College one of our practical 
Business Courses. You need not pay us until we place you. 






Get Free booklet. GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Dept. 11, Greenfield, Ohio. 





You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily, Postal 
SST size, printing surface, 4'¢x7, $1. 
Note size 6'4x10, $2. Lettersize 
10x12's, $3.50. Full directions, 
ink and sponge complete. Also sent 
C.O.D, Larger sizes. Send for Cir- 
cular, Sample of Work, and Special 


4, 
| i 
7 y 
Satisfaction or 
US. 


Offer to Teachers. —§ 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY 
W, FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 








HOME STUDY FOR WRITERS 
30 TEXT-BOOKS. MANUSCRIPTS 


criticized, revised, marketed. Book catalogue and explana- 





tory circulars. Correspondence invited. *JAMES KNAPP 
REEVE, Dept. 1, Franklin, 0, *(/ormer editor The Editor), 


of teachers, who are required to in- 
struct their pupils in the effects of al- 
coholic liquors. The report is a 
digest of modern scientific knowl- 
edge of the subject. 


The “sabbatical year” has been in 
operation in the Rochester (N. Y.) 
schools for fifteen years. Any super- 
visor, principal, or teacher who has 
served seven years may be granted 
leave of absence for study or travel 
for not less than one semester nor 
more than one year. It is not granted 
more than once in eight consecutive 
years. One-half the regular salary is 
paid during such absence, provided the 
amount does not exceed $1,000 a year. 
The average number of teachers taking 
advantage of the plan is approximately 
twelve. 


Eleven states have laws definitely 
prohibiting discrimination betweea 
men and women teachers in the mat- 
ter of salary, and some other states 
have by administrative action recog- 
nized the principle of “equal pay for 
equal work,” according to informa- 
tion recently compiled by the United 
States Bureau of Education. Those 
states which have passed prohibitory 
laws are California, Colorado, Mary- 
land, Montana, Nevada, New York, 
Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming. 


According to the American Educa- 
tional Digest,. Charles E. Chadsey, 
former superintendent of schools in 
Chicago, who was removed in 1919, has 
obtained judgments totaling $8000 
against the Board of Education and 
Peter A. Mortenson, who succeeded 
him as superintendent, this amount 
representing his salary for the re- 
mainder of the term for which he had 
been elected. Mr. Mortenson, who is 
now “consulting superintendent,” in 
Chicago, is to pay $5,333 and the Board 
is to pay the balance of $3,667. 


There were 3,032 calls for teachers 
received by the committee on recom- 
mendation in the College of Education 
at the University of Iowa last year 
and 1,190 persons were actively regis- 
tered as available for the positions, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the 
committee just published. These calls 
came from 517 Iowa school districts 
and 329 districts outside the state. 
More than half the calls, or 1,686, were 
for high school teachers, and 483 were 
for grade teachers. A comparison of 
salaries paid in Iowa during the year 
1922-1923 and 1923-1924 shows on the 
whole a slight rise in the latter period. 


To stimulate interest of children in 
health education, almost three fourths 
of the schools in Yonkers, N. Y., offer 
health challenge cups to classes which 
show most improvement in health, ac- 
cording to School Life. Each school 
makes its own plans for the contest, in 
which all grades compete, under the 
supervision of a medical director. An 
average gain in weight of one pound 
each for all children taking advantage 
of the milk fund was the outstanding 
report last year from a school where 
the number of children under weight 
decreased from 92 to 42 in nine months. 
The milk drinkers proved to be the 
best athletes. 


In speaking on the rural school sit- 
uation in New York State, Commis- 
sioner Frank P. Graves said: “At 
present a few persons are exploiting 
the rest of the state through the pres- 
ent district system. The inequality of 
the tax burden must be removed. The 
unit of administration must be enlarg- 
ed, the unit of supervision kept small. 
Of the 8,600 one-room schools in the 
state, over eighty per cent are heated 
with unjacketed stoves and have only 
window ventilation. More than ninety 
per cent are improperly lighted and 
have not enough seats. To-day the boy 
and girl of the’ rural districts are not 
getting a fair deal. Worse than that, 
there is the menace which is inherent 
in the fact that the pure American 
stock of the rural districts is not re- 
ceiving the educational opportunity 
given the aliens in the big cities. It 
is un-American not to afford equal op- 
portunity; we must give the country 
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You can organize 


a Kinder Symphony || 


UT music into the schools but do 

it with practical instruments espe- 
cially designed for the school room 
needs. The Ludwig Juvenile Sym- 
phony Instruments are designed for 
the special purpose of encouraging 
music in the schools, 


r Write for this pictorially illustrated 
circular showing what other schools 
are doing. It costs you nothing 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 
Drum Makers to the Profession 


1614 N. Lincoln Street 
Chicago, Ill. 



































CAPITALIZE SOME OF YOUR LEISURE HOURS 
While teaching or at_ othe 
*] work, go forward toward you 










prs are successfully and happily 
i By wise use of three 
evenings a week you can in 
‘rease your efticiency, earn‘n: 
sower, Culture, personality, a! 
general education. Youcan s 
ure the professional cert ficate. 
1 diploma, or degree you deser\e 
jand hardly miss the time spent. 
Use_or lose your talents. 

: Research_ University, in tle 
National Capital, offers you 
many home-study courses; res 
ident evening classes for day workers, taught by e 
perts of the Federal Government and others; day 
classes in which you can earn your own way by alte: 
nating six weeks in industry and the Univers ty; 
summer sessions of 6 and 12 weeks; skilled help in 
securing you a position or a better one; and widely 
recognized certificates, diplomrs, and degrees. 

Send for helpful literature and for free and other books and pam- 
hlets by President Louis Win aveer (S.B., A M., Ph. f)., 
LL D.) Feel free to ask advice on your important life problems 
and ambitions. RESEARCH UNIVERSITY 
LaFayette Square Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 3 year course. Entrance Requirements: | 
Physical fitness, accredited High School Diploma or 
equivalent. Tevt books, uniforms, room, board and 
monthly allowance during training. Third year scholar- 
ship maintained in Columbia University, New York City. 
Apply to MISS DORA C. SAUNBY, R. N., 
Dept. 3P, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 
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Renn ete ee Sag 
LEARN AT HOME> ett 
Write for book, ‘‘How to Become a Good Penman,’’ and beautiful 


specimens. Free. Your name on card if you enclose stamp. 
F. W. TAMBLYN, 416 Ridge Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


—SCHOOL OF NURSING— 


3 year course. Registered by the State of Illino‘s. 
Theoretical and practical classwork throughout 
all departments. High school diploma or its 
equivalent required for admission, 
New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. Main- 
tenance provided as well as monthly allowance. 
Write for free Book of Facts. 
Superintendent, School of Nursing, 
WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL, 

Dept. N. 1., 2449 Waching‘on Bivd., Chicago, III. 



























You can vead music like this quickly 
{iN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced seven. Your 

about 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGS 
FRE Eastman Film Camera 





Popular size with handle and 
view finder,fortimeandsnap- 


is yours. Orchoice of Moving Picture Ma- 
chine, Thin Model Watch or Flashlight. 
Write for goods today. We trust vou. Address 


U.S.Supply Co.,Dept. 10-27, Greenville,Pa. 








“Once upon a time there was a 
teacher who wanted a new Flag for 
the school.” Find out where she got 
it! Read Page Seven. 

Speakers, Dialogues and 





Entertain- 








boys and girls fair chances.” 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free, 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H, Clyde, Ohio. 
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PRICES ARE POSTPAID except 
where weight is men- 
Allow a liberal 
amount for transporta- 
Any surplus wi 
be returned. 








Silhouettes 


Matchless, Mother Gove, “ee. Domes- 
tic Animals and Fowls. 

Trade and Occupations, Rainy Day, Food 
Producers, Circus Parade. Each  .3 


Hiawatha, Robinson Crusoe, 


Cut-outs 
Nursery, Billy Bob- 


Family, Fairy, Mother Goose, 
tail, Happy. Family, Dolls 
Soys and Girls. 











ond 


Bue Jar 





away. 


Each set.... 


To Cut, Color, 


and 


eee eeeene 


Eac 


Each .40 


Animals, Other 
35 


535 Paste 

4 Flowers, Landscapes, Birds, 
Children and ets, Other 
£ WY Nations, We Mother 
Goose, ‘a Foik, Peter 
— Suabonnet’ Girls. 

BEM cceccsabecs A 
Penny Ross Boxes and Bas- 
ke’ eoeseccss cose eB 
Hiawatha, Indian, _ Bear, 
Brownie, Birds. Each .25 


Nixie Bunag; Manners Land, 
Workaday, 
Each...... + 


Holiday, Far- 
3' 


e e 
Outlines for Co‘oring 
ackets—ésop, Alice in Wonderland, Mother 
+ Blue Fairy Book, Peter Pan, nine Arthur, 
Robinson Crusoe, Uncie Remus, 25 
Comstock Outli ines—Zoo Animals, 


Flowers, Common Birds. 
"Drawings—to Color 


Matchle-s 
Violet, 


Blotters—Sunbonnet, 


Holly. Per 100, 80c. Dozen 
Thankegivine, 


— —C We 


Each 


(50). 
Brow 


Each. 


Game irds, 
remo 3 
nie, Poinsettia, 
“faster, Hal- 


ee eee ee ee eee eee 
Booklet Recare-ticiéen Rod, Maple Leaf, Autumn, 


Valentine, etc. Dozen 


Bullt-Up-Posters—Child Life, Flowers, Birds. 
set 


Each 
50 


Sewin ards— (Assortments of . Farm, 
Fairy, Children of the W orld, “oar Holidays. 
eer ee rey ey errr e cr 
Peter Rabb't, Circus, — Animals, Mother 
Goose. LEach....... euenseees eoce 


Blackkoard Stencils. 


Dozen 5O cents. 





Border: 
Turkey, Cat, Oak, 
Ph siology—Skeleton, Skull, 
sungs, Heart, Circulation, 
Special 


giving Hallowe'en, 


Occasions—Washington, 5 
Valentine, Easter, Christmas. 


Each 6 cents. 
t, Rose, Apple, Poppy, Grape, 
Dutch, Turkey. 

Teeth, Eye, 


Ear, 


Digestion. 


Lincoln, 


Thanks- 


Set Gt JO RGIENES oc05,0 51.4059 Sse no se <2 


ha 
eparate States. Each 


es ayeasapay 


Mexico, U. 8, 


sedesceves 08% 


Sewing— Weaving 





Rug Loom 


ors). Quarter Ib. spoo 


Macreme Cord (17 a Ball 


Silkateen (75 yd. spool). 


Angorina Fluffed cH ton (12 col. bs 


Velveno Crochet Floss. — Doz 
Knitting Cotton. Ter ball 
Brass Hammock Rings. 

% inch, 7c, 1 inch....... 


w ite, 
Dozen,’ % 


Sall 
,_ Carpet _— (13 col- 
25 


1c. 


.30 
72c. ho eH 


Card Board Looms— 
Rug, 
* Se 
Eac 

Aida C sans Ass, 
Half yard..... 


Muff, Stocking, 
OQ’ Shanter. 


lb.” balls. 


Natural, ball. 
Colors 


(20 shades) . 


-60 

— 12 
wae .05 
eoccee -11 


Miscellaneous Seat Work 


Beads. 


Colored Straws, % 


Gross in box_ass’td colors 
Paper for Stringing —— or Circles. 


4 
on ’ -20 
45 


Colored Pegs, small 3. 000 in box.... 0.08 . 25 
Colored Pegs, large, round, ig in box.... ae 
Peg Boards, 10x 10 in, 60c, 6x6 in. .28 
1,000 Colored = ass’td tength, box. 42 
Color Cubes, 3 8izes,.. 6.262. eee :70, 40 


3 siz 
Parquetry Paper Gumined, 45c, PE a 
Weaving Mats, col- 
oe 5 light stoc} x 




















4 % "in. sq. .16 
Industrial Weaving, 


lleavy 


construc- 


tion stock 25 in 
pkg. 7 in. 35 

Rubber Balis 8 in. 
rf 


Magic “dots, 
25c 


Cubi 


6 in. .70 
. 45 
Each 


7 
cal Counting 


Blocks, 100, .90 
Stabuilt Blocks 4.00 
Scissors 4 in. blunt 

or pointed. 


Dozen, . 
Oe ne eee ere ee 3.30, 2. 95, 2. -00 
Shears. * Pair,” 8*in. 60c, 6 in... ....eeee 





Scroll Cut Sectional Animals and Birds. 


Dissected Maps. U. &%.,... 


MAKE DRAFT OR MONEY 
ORDER PAYABLE TO ses 


- $1.65 


ST. PAUL BOOK AND STATIONERY CO. 


DEPT. F, 


Ea. $ . 
Straight Cut Sectional — and a. Fa. 30 


» $1.00, .60 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS ano TEACHERS’ NEEDS 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST BOOK AND SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE WEST—ESTABLISHED 1857 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST 


SCHOOL SUPPLY 
TEACHERS’ 
GENERAL BOOK 


Randall Outlines, each 12c 


Industrial Number Gam 

Language Games Nursery Rhymes Played 
Memorization Outdoor Games 
Phonics & Made Easy Physical Games 

ea 


e J 

Silent Reading 
Seat Work in «i ye Roaitey . osacec 30 
Seat Work Sets 1 2. Ea 

each set gE. * ‘stories ) 
Silent Reading Seat Work Set 25 cards in set. 

Carrere rrr 
Occupations, Mother Goose, Home Activities, Con- 
struction, Clay Modeling 

ae Direction Cards. For class use Sets 1A, 12. 


me... = Rone WOME. 6 eae ies he bse! 08 
Stone. Silent and Oral Reading. .......: 2.00 
Germane. Silent Reading........e.e2- 1.65 


Raffia and Reed (Post. Extra) 


Natural Raffia, best, Ib........0. coceeS 48 
Colored Raftia’ (mention colors) % Ib.w.ee :40 
Reed, best quality obtainable, Ib. 


No, 1. 
No. 2, $1.10, No. 3, $1.00, No. 4, 90c, No. 5, 
ic. 
Fibro Reed per Ib. Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6....06. 60 
Needles. Blunt point. Pkg. tios: ccoece Oe 


Reed Cutters for_basketr: 4 
Raftia Frames. Dozen, Bo 20c, Round,: : 15 


Modeling Material 


rsa Extra 














) "HARBUTT'S, Soon GASTICINE 


aga, ol mary ogy Cam, Marmteen, 








Ske 

















Plasticine, genuine, imported, gray, blue, red, yel- 
low, green, white, brown. ab 

Plastine (American), gray, blue, red, eon green. 
brown, Lb ES Te eee 


1.00, 


watiee: ( lig F — Yke of 2% lbs.... .20 
Modelling Clay Brick, 5 Ilbs.... * coccccee M5 


Letter and Number Cards 

























Alphabet Cards, sheets, doz, $ * 

Same, colored, boxes....... 

Same, colored, MAUI. 6 n:0 2-6 
Phonic Drill Cards, 3. kinds, doz, 

FP reer 
Phonogram and virnahneey “Cais 
rer -50 
Phonic Drill Cards. . 28 
Phonie Word Builder 1 and 2. 
ach, per box.... 22 
Phonic Word Builder, strips... .08 
Sentence Builders, box, 20c, striy .08 
Vocabulary Sheets (2 234 words). .07 
Word Drill Cards, 3 kinds, per set -% ae 
Flash Cards (15 sets in box)........... 2.25 
Number Drill Cards, box.............+. 45 
Number Cards, RMON GOK cas eos eu as .20 
Number Cards, colored, strips...........-. 038 
Number Cards, sheets dozen............. 24 
Domino Cards, a ee 33 
Domino Cards, sheets, per UR oa cs <0 .23 
Holden Wanbse a See eee 25 
Kibbe Number Drill Cards.............. 25 
Addition Seat Work, sheets dozen........ .30 
Educational Toy Money, Bills, 10c, Coins.. .40 
Clock Dials, 12 in., 32c, 4 in.........--- -11 
Self Proving Problem Cards...) ..2..50.: .75 
— Speech +. Language Cards, per get 50 
Grade 3. Set_2, Grades 4 and 5 Oral 
Sheee h, Gcxtes 6 and 7, Synonyms, Grades 7 

an e 


Gummed Decorations 
Sold only in fe full Lene, Any subject. 


Shepherds, Bell and 
Lincoln, Wash- 





Poinsettia, A 
Holly, flag, shield, 


ington, hatchet, Uncle Sam, cupid, 

arrow, flowers, birds, chic ken, ducks, butterflies, 
turkey, pumpkin, cat, owl,’ wite h, shamrock, 
Easter rabbit, Stars, gold, 6 sizes. Stars, red, 


yellow. black, 1. size 


blue, silver, 
iain 


Dennison’s Crepe Paper. (35 7 20 


ins. x , ang $1.6 Each ‘ 
Desorated (72 designs) 10 fe Dozen. a * 
(Ine sindes’ ‘subjects ‘for’ almost’ any” 0¢ on— 





Christmas, Easter, etc., also birds, flowers, etc.) 


Rubber Type Printers 


Each set contains capitals and small letters, figures, 
= pad and spacer, (sizes mentioned are cap- 


Is), 

1% inch e.78, 1 Meh, cccoccsocces 
%inch 3.0 te incl 

The Ae ana 
desir: 


decorating’ if 


Cc ireus, Menagerie, Mother Goose. Each.. 1.00 
Peter Rabbit, Mayflower, Animal, Each .60 
CURIS CIOWIES 6 ons ces che een es coccee 


_ *- &.. stamps” for 


Colored Crayons 


Crayola, wax, 16 colors, 15c, 8 colors.....§ .08 
Munsell Crayola, 29 colors....ee.cce .35 

Blendwell, 8 colors, 5c, Educator, 8 colors... .08 

Magic Water Colors, 12 colors in’ book... . . 1 


10 
4 color box 33c, cakes .35 


Prang Water C ‘olors, 
5 weeriny large 45c, 8 a, 


Prang Semi-moist, 









WOT ccvceercscereseoesececce 4 
Enamelac, many colors. “Per can: .28 
yold or silver....... . 43 
Enamelac Outfit, includes “brushes, 7 


te... 2.75 
Colored Chalk Crayons, % gross boxes. Best 1.20 
Medium, 88c. Cheaper.......-eeeee- -60 
Same 12 color box, 28c. 7 color box... .18 


55—57—59 EAST SIXTH STREET, 


(NOW READY) 





Paper (Postage Extra) 










StPhul Book Stanonay Cos 
MATCHLESS ScHoOL PAPER 


For use with ink, ruled both sides, ream, 
(6 lbs.) 66c, 8 x 10% (4% Ibs.) 57c, 7 


(8 % lbs.) 42c, 74% x9% (4 Ibs.)....$ 66 
rawing 9x 12 6x9 

White Medium (8 lbs.)...$1.04, (4 lbs.) .62 
White Heavy (10 Ibs.)... 128. (5 Ibs. } .69 
Buff or Gray_ (8 lbs.) ..... (4 Ibs. .30 


8% x11 (5 Ibs.) . ‘St 165, $1.20, .90 

Cross Section, 4, %, or 1 inch sq., 50 in pkg., 
(1 Ib.) W hite, 18¢, Buff 

Rope Tag, 9x 12, 50 in pkge medium, ‘(2% Ibs. ) 

Mounting Dozen, (9 lbs.) . 1.44 

Chip Ry iq (8 Ibs.) 60 

Construction Pacer, 
te d pkgs. of 50, 


Typewriting, 





“Rest. stock, and Solera. 
9x12 (1% Ibs.).... .20 


2x18 (3 Ibs.) 40c, 6x9 (11b.).... .10 
Solid_Colors, Same as for assorted. 
Poster Paper. 100 sheets in pkg., sizes and prices 


same as construction paper above, 
Folding, ass’td colors, 100 in Pke., 
Sc, 4x4 (404) 12c, 5x5. 


Hektographs (Including Ink) 


(8 02.) 
.20 


re 


10x15 (4% Ibs.) $3.45, 10 x 12% (3% Ibs.) 
SRO, CU SIO CS TOR) nc ccccccses 1.40 
Hektograph Ink, black, peat (8 04.) . 25 


Globes _ 


Form-a-Globe comes flat, 
can be assembled in five 
minutes to look like il- 
lustration .......$ .30 

Supencion Style, with wt., 

12.30 


is in oe eheeewe 36.75 

Stand style, 12 in.. 9.40 
Other styles, write for 
Catalog. 





ei 








Maps 
Wall style, all makes, write for Catalog. 
Blac ieeat Outline, strong slated covered paper 
35x29 inches, all continents. Each. ..$1.10 
Small Desk Maps: 


Geographical, all continents, countries, otates, 






8x 10% _ (one color) printing. 
Ancient History, 16 subjects in colors. .06 
European Hist., 28 subjects, 11 x 8 % .06 


25 subjects, 11x 8 .06 


American Hist., Ys ea. 
set Of 20..cc00--- MO 


International ‘Trade, 


Miscellaneous 


a —=——?. 








Call Bells, 565c, _ 
30c each. . 
Pencil Sharpener with Clamp...... 
OR ee ee ee ae eee 
Desk Clock, Mahogany case, 2 ms 
movement cha e ee 
Chair Pad, thick, $1.60, errr 
Office Knife, best steel........... 


Glass Push Pins. Pkg. 
BD Bs + 744 619-6 0 00 p's: 
Paper Punch, round | hole, 
Eyelet Punch and 
Kyelets for above (250), 
Gem Paper_ Clips 
Thumb Tacks, brass, (0%.,.... 
Thumb Tacks, steel (100). 


Brass Paper Fasteners, 100 in box, 
in, 


4 72 4 . 
Flat Head...... 10c 12c 14c 16c 
Round Head... .12¢ 14¢ 18¢ 2206 
3rass Shank [T’asteners (small, round head), box 
ee Nrererrrrrverivice sce 
Handy “Spring MR dak ck +6 eos 8c, Bc, 3o each 
Inked Stamp a "bina. saat purple, red, accord- 
ing to_size. eae , 33c, 250 
Carbon Paper, “blue, black, “purple, best grade, 
BMH TIS, GOK. 6 cc ccccassvvscscccsees 


Typewriter Ribbon, best. _ Each 80c, cheaper 60c 
Ink Powder, Barbour. - 30c. Empire, qt. .25 


Ink Paste, gal., MIO, Ghoes co cccecscsceoes 60c 
Paste Flour (mix with cold Wi er) Half lb. .15 
Paste in tubes, large 15c, small.......-eee 10c 
Pitch Pipes, Harmonica style. - 60 
Chromatic (tube — constru tion) . -70 
Coping Saws (solid steel frame, wood handle) -80 
Extra Dlades, GOS... ccccsccessccvece -60 
Pantographs for enlarging maps, drawings, etc. 
oe eo OO” are 80c, 50c 
Rigg’s Class Book, Monthly report, No. 19.$ .40 
Same. 6 weeks’ report, No. 20.......... 4 
Teacher’s Daily Register........... $1.00, 55c 
National School System. All forms, see catalog 
Cooking Recipe Outtit. Wood oo 100 cards and 
guides, $1.05. Same L eatheroid enve lope one 
50 cards, (no_guide)....-.-.eersesee 


Waterman, $5.00, $4.50, 0. Bo 
Silver Pencils. Eversharp or Re dipoint. 

Metal Pencils. Aluminum, short. or long 0c, "See 
Bird Pictures (over 600 subjects) in color, Doz. 36 


Flags 


Sewed Stripes and Stars, all sizes, a few only listed. 
ool (best). Defiance (weather and moth 
cotton). 
Wool Defiance 
3x5 ft.$3.00 $1. 89 
4x6ft. 4.20 2.47 
Prat Silk Flags. 
16 x 24 in. $1.03, 12x 18 in. 57c, 
35c. Mounted (on staff with gilt spear) 
in. $2.20, 16x 24 in. $1.10, peg va in. 
8x12 in. 42c, 6x4 in....... 


Fountain Tens, 


proof 
Wool Defiance 
5x 8 ft. $6.60 3.68 
6x 10 ft. 9.00 4.89 
Unmounted 24 x 36 in. 2.06 
1 8 x 12 in, 
24 x36 
oe 
-16¢ 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


FURNITURE — GENERAL SUPPLIES — INDUSTRIAL AND KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL — TEXT AND 
LIBRARY BOOKS. 
EVERYTHING IN WHICH THE TEACHER IS MOST INTERESTED —MANUALS—HELPS—PLAYS—RECITATION 
BOOKS, CHRISTMAS CARDS, GIFTS, ETC., MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS (Ready October 15th). 

HOLIDAY EDITIONS, STANDARD BROOKS OF ALL KINDS FOR YOUNG AND OLD—FINE STATIONERY— 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS, CARDS, ETC. (Ready November Ist), 





IMPORTANT! We are prepared to supply 
any books published by the 
A. Owen Publishing Company, When ordering 

ae and supplies from _us you may include any 

items needed from the Owen list and thus save 


the time and bother of making out two orders 











Entertainment meuke 


Best Primary Songs... - Tere 
Golden Book of F favorite “Songs: "ee joce one 
Gray Book of Ly MVGUTOR MUMS 66:0 ed ee - 0 
NS o's aac 80-0 004 6 44064 48> 15 
Bright Ideas for Hallowe'en. cewhind he 
Complete Hallow’en Book..............6. 40 
ays We Celebrate. . Pa ee ee ier eee .35 
Dialogs For Rural Sec hools. Se ee ee ee .35 
Lively Dialogues. . keiwee ee, ae 
Pieces and Plays for October Days: Pee rer 
Thanksgiving Entertainments. .... .40 
Active Games for Schoolroom and ‘T layg round = (35 
Best Memory Gems........ .30 
Drill Book in Arithmetic... . ererrer aa 
Easy Things to RUN os x 200.28 wide Cae 
Four Hundred Games. Sime 06. 6 eee ee oe) Oe 
Ilow to Manage Seat Work... 2.22. 0000005 25 
Howard’s Outlines: 


Civil Government of Minnesota, No. Dak., So. 
Dak., Wis. Each 30c, U. 8 History 30c, Arith 
metic 40c, Geography "a0c, ¢ wramimar 30c, Phys 
iology 30c, Gopher Speller............ 25 
Language Games for All Grades.......... 80 
Number Games for Primary Grades 85 
Number Games: Addition and Muatiplic: ation, Sub 
each 5 














traction and Division. 8 
101 Famous Poems... .25 
One Hundred Devic .20 
1,000. Question Se Ue 

S. History. Each 40 
Opening Exercises. . 35 
Outlines in History. 35 
Physical Training . . 50 
Plan Books, P rimary, or “Intermediate, for 

each month, th. at i 40 
Simple Construe clon WOR eos ccwces 1.00 
Teaching of Hlandwork..... cndedee 50 
PURE CCE CELE SED Se ReRe en beeeeese - 50 

. 
Classics 
Instructor Literature Series, All grades, Text 

only. 350 titles. Per dozw.........c0% 84 
Excelsior Literature Series, annot.ted classics, “30 

titles. Each 30c, 24c, 18c, 12c. Ask for list. 
Magazines (1 year subscription) : 

American Education (10> nos.) ........ 1.50 

American School Board Journal........ 3.00 

CEE acs ade ge 6a es 0a eee eee 2.50 

b ica eG kde 46 daw oot wee .60 

First Grade (10 nos.) . 2.60 

Kindergarten Primary (5 nos.)........ 75 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans (10 nos.) 2.00 


Pathfinder ate . 4.00 


Primary Education (10 nos.) | «- 2.00 

Subscriptions received for all Publications, 
Blackboard Supplies 

pO LEON T CROCE ECCT CCC CORTET 94.96, 35c 
Crayon Holder. . 
Oe a” eee ee 60 
Slating Brushes.........00.0.- $1.35, 806, | 706 
All Felt Erasers. Doz........ ° 85 
Chalk, Dustless, (5 Ibs.) ‘Fran ortation — e a a, 


65c, 61c, 56c, 52c per gross. 


Athletic Goods 


Playground (Athletic Supplics) 
“Official” Basketball (2 Ibs.)......... $9.75 
Others... . $6. 5.35, $4.50, $3.50, $2 25 
“Onlicial” Football ee .. 6.35 
Others... .$4.10, $3.10, $2.40, $1.75, $1.50 
“Onlici ‘Volleyball (1% Ibs.) 5.75 


Others 
Playground 





6.90, $6.25, $3.50, $3.00, $2.00 
and Pastime Balls (10 o7.) acl 


1 
Ay! .45, $1. 25, 69c, 480 


cuetutendees 1. 0, 
ey eo, Baseballs (14 ach $1.69,$1.60, 
Slides, Merry Go ‘Rounds, See Saws, Giant Strides, 


etc. Write for catalog. 


Other Articles 


requiring complete catalog description, 
properly described in limited space, 
Pupils’ Desks Clocks 
Teachers’ Desks tookcases 
Teachers’ Chairs Blackboards 
sarten Table Watercoolers 
Pictures 
School Bells 


Cannot be 





able 
Paper Towe Is and Other 
Janitor Supplies 


Keep Your Books in Repair 


A complete list of recommended articles mailed 
on request. few only are mentioned. 


Book Repair Outfit. | eRe R aD. $ .25 
Transparent Adhesive Parchment Paper. . <n 
Silk Finish Adhesive Cloth. ....c.ccecceses .25 
Adhesive Transparent Tape...... ecce BEC, 406 


Gummed Cloth Tape, 10 yds. eeececcceces 


Recommended Library Books 


For small town or rural libraries. Write for list 
of the best standard titles and editions, 


BOOKS Of all Publishers 
and 
SUPPLIES Of all Makers 
In stock for prompt delivery. 
“CASH WITH ORDER” unless for 


School District, and District Number 
and School Officers’ names are given. 
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THE HOME LIGHTING CONTEST 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS | Ootober 192, 


Ee 





Ys of all our 
school children have 


defective vision / 


Incorrectly placed or glaring light in the home is an outstanding 
cause of poor eyesight and children are the chief sufferers 


—sponsored and supported by the entire electrical industry is a 
cooperative educational activity designed to give to the public, 
through the school children, a better knowledge of the proper 
use of electric light, and indicate ways in which existing home 
lighting conditions may be improved. The major result will 
be less eye trouble and better national health, and in addition 
better lighted, more beautiful homes. 


To arouse the interest of the children and direct their attention 
to the importance of better home lighting, it is presented to 
them in the form of a contest; and awards are offered which 
fange upward in value to University Scholarships and the prize 
$15,000 electrical home. 


The Home Lighting Contest does not interfere with regular 
school work and requires none of teacher’s time. It is possible, 
however, that the children may ask for teacher’s help or opin- 
ion. Therefore, the electrical people in your city or locality 
stand ready to furnish full information concerning this great 
international movement and offer their full cooperation to the 
end that in future years there will be less eye trouble. 





The 
roruemne7 LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


680 Fifth Avenue - ¢ * ‘New York,N.Y 








This 28-page primer on Home Lighting will be fur- 
nished Free to any school teacher and every school 
child entering the Home Lighting Contest. 


The primer is the ‘‘text book’? of the contest, ex- 
plains it ful and contains information of value 
to every child, parent and teacher. 


Your local electrical people will gladly supply you with 
@ quantity of primers for distribution to your class. 





—— 
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| EASY STEPS in COMMON LAW 


By Nanette B. Paut. LL.B. 


Let reverence for the law be breathed by every American mother to the lisping babe that prattles on her lap; let 
it be taught in schools, in seminaries, and in colleges ; let it be written in primers, spelling books, and in almanacs. - Lincoln 


















HE WHO IS FIRST IN TIME IS FIRST 
IN LAW 


T ime is the essence of many Contracts. and usually 
plays an important part in legal affairs. 


Dromptness is an attribute of the soul; and as the under: 
standing of the value of Time comes from the development 
of the “higher nature of all persons, Law in its effort to 
maintain Order among the Citizens of a State, recognizes 
and encourages the growth of such qualities. 


The citizen who IS prompt in meeting his engagements 
usually is successful in business affairs. 


The value of an invention to the inventor depends upon 
the time that it is filed in the Patent Office in Washington, 
D.C. Should an identical plan_be filed a few moments 
before he applies, his design will not be accepted. 
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NOTE: This civic poster may be mounted on a colored mat and used for a Silent Educator Wall or Bulletin Board Decoration. 
one of the three thousand Law Maxims upon which the system of our law and order is based. Many of these Maxims are as s 
have been given some idea of the United States Constitution—now so universally taught in schools—and have memorized as ma 
of teaching which Abraham Lincoln emphasized in his words given at the beginning of this poster. 


e Law Maxim used as a title for the little talk about it, is 
and easily learned as this one. When future citizens 
aw Maxims as possible, they will have received the kind 
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The Project Method 
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about the pursuit of a purpose. 


how these things are so. 


obliged to do it. This is called the Law of Readiness. 


the Law of Exercise. 


child shall learn best. 
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as this at his lessons!” 
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Teachers College, 


Saeed ca =| HAT do we mean by a project? It may be most 
S| — n clearly and tersely defined as purposeful activ- 


?} ity—the pursuit of a purpose which appeals to 

| one as desirable. The so-called project method 

is therefore not a method at all, as many under- 

A stand “method.” It is not a device by which a 

teacher may accomplish anything just because 
she wishes to have it done. It is-rather a point 


of view, a belief that the most educative experi- 
ence is on the whole the one which centers 


Learning through purposes is by no means new. When the 
first man for the first time conceived and executed a purpose 
the project method was then and there initiated. Nor is it new 
in education except as a conscious emphasis. It has always 
been recognized that when the child himself wishes to do some- 
thing that involves learning he does better work than if he 
had been induced to do something in which he is not interested. 
Recently, however, we have come to recognize that it is worth 
while definitely to attempt to utilize children’s purposes as a 
means to their best growth. We cannot afford to overlook the 
fact that learning, engaged in after this fashion, is not merely 
pleasanter but includes more and is more effective. Let us see 


hoe order to see them we shall need to know how learning takes 
place. Psychologists have stated for us the laws of learning 
which help to make clearer the process. First, when we wish 
to do anything (or are “ready” to do it, as psychologists say) 
it gives us satisfaction to do it, and when we do not wish to do 
anything (or are “unready” for it) we find it annoying to be 


when we do a thing with satisfaction we are more inclined to 
do it again; we have begun to build a habit of doing it. This is 
the Law of Effect. Third, the oftener we do a thing (with sat- 
isfaction) the stronger is our tendency to act the same way 
when the same situation comes around again. This is called 


These three laws seem so familiar that we are likely to over- 
look their full significance. We have heard repeatedly that 
“practice makes perfect,” but it is not always so. If we repeat 
an act many times with continued annoyance we shall likely 
build a positive aversion for it, such that we probably can never 
do it well and we may never care if we cannot. In fact, at the 
first opportunity we are likely to give it up altogether. If, on the 
contrary, it gives us satisfaction to do a thing, we are more 
disposed to repeat it. Thus not practice only, but practice with 
satisfaction should be our aim if we are concerned that the 


WE come then to the element of purpose and significance in 
learning. If it be true that what we wish to learn we can 
learn better and more easily, the value of purpose is obvious. Let 
us see how it works out. A boy who is interested in making a 
radio will study out its intricacies in a short time and with a 
care and thoroughness which his teachers would hesitate to 
require. He pores over books and diagrams. He consults his 
well-informed friends. He studies with much interest the va- 
rious radio sets in the neighborhood. Now that he is to con- 
struct his own set his zeal is limitless. He is so “ready” to work 
at it that he can scarcely bear to lay it aside for meals, 
mother remarks feelingly, “I wish he would work half as hard 


Obstacles do not deter him. They seem rather to be an in- 
centive to him to show his real prowess. If a needed part is 
missing he gets on his bicycle and goes to the store for it, de- 
spite the heat of the sun, though earlier in the day he com- 
plained to his mother that it was too far to go for new electric 
light bulbs. Everything about him is ready; he is alert to see 
or hear whatever pertains to his undertaking. When his ef- 
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By DR. WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK and MARION Y. OSTRANDER 


Columbia University 


forts are finally successful and he actually has the set in opera- 
tion, his satisfaction is evident to all. 


Hs friends are continually called on to marvel at his 
achievement; each one must put on the ear ’phones and 
hear for himself that it really works. Whoever will listen to 
him will be told the complete details of construction, and when- 
ever a fellow-constructor is encountered experiences will be 
exchanged. He has joined the fraternity of radio fans, and 
what is yet more, all that he has learned is thoroughly organ- 
ized. The relation of part to part, the function of each sep- 
arate piece, is clearly understood. If something goes wrong, 
he can trace the difficulty and correct it. 

Plainly in the above instance the boy learned more than if 
the work had been assigned him against his own wish. He 
learned more actual facts about a radio and its workings, and 
he learned them more thoroughly and more permanently; but 
he also learned other things, possibly more important than this 
knowledge. It is impossible to learn just one thing at a time. 
In addition to the object of attention many other learnings are, 
in one form or another, registering themselves at the same 
time. Many parents overlook this fact. Too often teachers are 
unmindful of it, but whether we know it or not, whether we 
heed it or not, the learning goes on just the same. 


ror example, consider a child studying his history lessons. 
He may be learning well the lesson the teacher has assigned 
for the day, but wishing with all his heart that there were no 
such thing as history to make life miserable for boys. He may 
be thinking that if it is fair for the teacher to annoy him by 
assigning such lessons it is fair for him to annoy her as much 
as possible too. He may be concluding that whatever the 
teacher suggests is bound to be uninteresting and is therefore 
to be opposed by all healthy boys. He may be learning very 
ingenious ways to fool the teacher into thinking that he knows 
the lesson when actually he does not know it at all. For his 
purposes fooling the teacher may do as well as learning, since 
he never intends to use the “dry old stuff” anyway. He may be 
deciding that these long weary hours in school will end for him 
just as soon as he can reach the legal age. 

On the contrary, it is altogether possible that he has found 
himself interested in the brave deeds of Indians and pioneers 
and patriots. He may have been thinking that there are many 
other such things boys would like to know about, and that 
teachers are useful in helping to find them. He may resolve 
that as soon as he has a chance he will find out more about his- 
tory. He may, in fact, be learning many things more significant 
for his future than the history lesson itself. For out of these 
attendant learnings grow, for the most part, the attitudes and 
appreciations of life which make up so large a part of what we 
call character. What we practice we learn, be it sullenness and 
resentment or resourcefulness and persistence. The discerning 
teacher accordingly accepts the inevitability of these attendant 
responses, values them as among the principal roots of char- 
acter, and takes adequate account of them. 


woY what is the bearing of purpose and project teaching on 
these attendant learnings? It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the things we feel ourselves responsible for 
give us mcre satisfaction in the doing. We are the more de- 
termined to succeed, more ingenious in meeting difficulties, and 
more pleased with success. Our attitudes regarding the under- 
taking are uniformly more favorable. There is accordingly 
greater probability that we shall wish to work further along 
the same line; that we shall develop an interest in it. 

More important and useful than any particular lesson in his- 
tory is building an enjoyment and love for history. If we can 
secure this the facts will come almost inevitably, whereas many 
people who have learned the facts as mere tasks forget them 

(Continued on page 90) 
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When Teacher and Girl Scout Pull Together — 


By OLGA ALBERTINE BRIDSTON 


Critic Teacher, Junior High State Normal Training College, Dillon, Montana 


ents and social workers, have welcomed 

such organizations as the Girl Scouts, the 

Camp Fire Girls, and the Girl Reserves 
to fit into that great gap from thirteen to eigh- 
teen when a girl is neither a child nor a wo- 
man, when she is made to feel that she is al- 
most a nonentity, unfit and unprepared to as- 
sume the responsibilities that require resource- 
fulness and initiative. 

Filled with strange conflicting emotions, ex- 
hilarated with a new vitalizing creative energy 
which her adult advisors may not understand, 
she yearns to express herself in some way. 
The girls’ movements were initiated just in 
time to help develop the immense possibilities 
of the modern adolescent girl at the age when 
she craves an outlet for her newly awakened 
consciousness of life. 

This article will show how one junior high 
school attempted to meet the problems of the 
adolescent girl by correlating in a measure the 
Girl Scout program with the junior high school 
curriculum. The director of the Girl Scout or- 
ganization was one of the teachers in the junior 
high school. At the inception of the movement 
she was given the afternoons for the planning 
and direction of the organization in a city of 
about 7,000 population. 

A teacher who understands girls and who 
has won the love and confidence of the girls 
exerts greater influence and stimulates a deeper 
interest in such a movement than an outsider. 
A teacher has the double advantage of analyz- 
ing and observing the natures of the various 
girls, first, in the classroom, and second, in her 
intimate association with the girls in the 
Scout organization. 

By correlating the Girl Scout program with 
the school program judiciously and discreetly, 
a greater dignity and worth-whileness is at- 
tached to the organization and a touch of fresh- 


(ee of adolescents, as well as par- 











ness, life and enthusiasm is added to 
the otherwise artificial atmosphere 
of the average schoolroom. - 

The program of the Girl Scout or- 
ganization takes cognizance of the 
principles of the psychology of the 
adolescent girl. Theories and ideals, 
applied pragmatically and concrete- 
ly, get results mentally, spiritually, 
and physically without the rule-ot- 
thumb exercises that often deaden 
interest and stifle originality and im- 
agination. 

An outlet for the impulses that 
arise during adolescence is provided 
in the program. It develops leader- 


[Book Rights Reserved] 


ship, it cultivates character. The social and al- 
truistic spirit of co-operation and service is 
brought into play, and an interest in the out- 
of-doors is awakened. In short, it tries to co- 
ordinate all the big and fine things in the 
world that help to make a well-developed and 
well-rounded woman in a free natural way 
without the restraint of school discipline. 

How did we correlate the school program 
with the Girl Scout program? The Girl Scouts 
were organized according to the rulings of the 
National Headquarters. A Woman’s Council 
was formed with the required committees. The 
Court of Honor and the Troop Committees were 
appointed. The troops were organized into 
uniform groups of girls who had similar inter- 
ests, of somewhat the same age and social 
standing. For the most part, the girls were 
allowed freedom of choice in grouping them- 
selves. Girls have an innate “gang spirit” as 
well as boys, and this instinct can be made to 
lead to the good as well as to the bad. 

The full co-operation of the superintendent 
of schools and the teaching force is a necessity 
to insure success. To the question, “What do 
you think of the influence of the Girl Scout or- 
ganization in our schools?” our superintendent, 
with his customary vision, replied, “You ask 
me what I think of the Girl Scout program. 
Well, I am for it, in fact the more I see of this 
work, the better I think of it. I have long since 
felt that there are many things a girl should 
learn which are not taught her in school, and 
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Above—Studying Rocksina Canyon. Left—Morning Flag 


Salute of Red Rose Troop. Right— Poppy Troop at 
Lunch Time. Below—Around the Evening Camp Fire. 
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that many things are taught her in school which 
have very little bearing upon her usefulness as 
a home-maker and citizen. I am very sure that 
the splendid habits and virtues which are de- 
veloped in Scouting will far exceed in value 
the knowledge of cube root or of the volume of 
the River Nile. In so far as education is learn- 
ing how to live and serve and meet the highest 
purposes of existence, Scouting should have a 
prominent place in our educational system.” 

The teachers oriented themselves with the 
Girl Scout handbook and availed themselves of 
the opportunity to awaken interest and to 
idealize the value of the aims and purposes of 
the Girl Scout work. Whenever opportunity 
offered, the teachers correlated subject matter 
in the school curriculum with the Girl Scout 
program without detriment to the subject mat- 
ter of either. For instance: The history of 
the flag was emphasized in connection with the 
Revolutionary period in United States history. 
As the Scout work progressed, the first-class 
Scouts who were working for the Civics Merit 
Badge began taking a new and vivid interest in 
both civics and history. The Preamble to the 
Constitution had to be memorized, the steps 
leading up to the election of the President must 
be mastered, and many great documents in his- 
tory required investigation. 

Thus interest, the key of true teaching, served 
to enliven a subject otherwise dry and unat- 
tractive, because, in the girl’s limited imagina- 
tion, it was the means to an end. 

As the Girl Scout program recognizes health 
as the basic foundation of future happiness 
and attainments, health activities centered 
around the school nurse, who was also exam- 
iner for the Merit Badges of Ambulance, In- 
valid Cooking, and Home Nursing, at the Court 
of Honor assemblage. She outlined her pro- 
gram in the junior high school according to the 
Girl Scout requirements. 














Every Thursday and Friday the 
school nurse taught home nursing to 
the girls in the grammar grades, 
while the boys were taking agricul- 
ture. Her method of teaching veri-~ 
fied James’s aphorism, “No recep- 
tion without reaction, no impression 
without correlative expression.” 

Bandaging, how to stop bleeding, 
how to apply a tourniquet, how to 
remove a cinder from the eye; how 
to make an invalid’s bed, as well as 
the preparation of food suitable for 
an invalid; the care of a baby, how 
to test bath heat, and the use of the 
thermometer, how to count the pulse, 
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were all learned by actual demonstration in a 
thorough and scientific way. When the girls 
had mastered this knowledge they went to the 
school nurse’s office where they were given a 
rigid examination preparatory to the public 
examination at the Court of Honor. 

If Herbert Spencer had caught a glimpse of 
these happy girls earning their Merit Badges, 
scientifically, he would not have had to ask, 
“Does it create a pleasurable excitement in the 
pupils?” He would have been more pleased 
after hearing the doctors and the school nurse 
examine these Scouts for their Merit Badges 
at the Court of Honor. 

The domestic science teacher was the center 
of the hco.ne activities which constitute a sec- 
ond basic foundation of the Girl Scouts. 

The majority of requirements in Scoutcraft 
revolve around the home duties which are made 
attractive through idealism and symbolism. 
The Merit Badges for Cook, Housekeeper, and 
Needlewoman were introduced in the domestic 
science classes, correlating with the regular 
course wherever possible. 

Some of the requirements in earning the 
Merit Badge of Cook are: To wait on table, 
lay a table, hand dishes correctly in serving, 
know the order in which a full course dinner is 
served, and be able to cook a meal. To fulfill 
this program, the domestic science teacher ar- 
ranged the girls in groups of six. Each group 
was put in complete charge of a full course 
dinner which was prepared and served under 
the direction of the domestic science instruc- 
tor. 


Each girl was privileged to invite her mother 
or a friend to the dinner, and one of the girls 
was chosen to act as hostess. If the girls 
passed this examination satisfactorily they 
were awarded the Badge of Cook at the Court 
of Honor by their domestic science teacher. 

Athletics — games, swimming, etc. — were 
taught by the teacher of gymnasium at the 
county high school. The instructor in agri- 
culture and manual training volunteered to 
teach the requirements of Dairy, Farmer, Gar- 
dening and Naturalist Merit Badges to all those 
Scouts who were interested in obtaining these 
honors. 

The English teacher found material in Girl 
Scout experiences for both compositions and 
speeches. Hikes, outings, camp-life fed the 
imagination with glowing descriptions and sto- 
ries of human interest. 

Socialized recitations were conducted on the 
Girl Scout Laws and the Promise. Each row 
in a classroom, having one law assigned it, was 
represented by girls chosen for the purpose. 
Afterward, the subject matter, English used, 
form of speech, method of presentation were 
criticized favorably or otherwise, by the class. 

The self-activity and the ambition that Scout- 
ing stimulates in a girl can be translated into 
new dynamic interests in those school subjects 
that usually seem so dull. 

The potential leadership in the adolescent, 
fermenting and agitating for expression, was 
directed. The innate love to dominate, found 
in a greater degree in some individuals than in 
others, is often misconstrued by unsympathetic 
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teachers and parents as superciliousness and 
aggressiveness that must be quelled. Rather 
should this spirit be directed through group 
activities and especially through recreation. 

Every girl likes to be “somebody.” To avoid 
jealousies, misunderstandings, every girl in 
each patrol of eight Scouts was appointed to 
an office. We emphasized the point that each 
position was of equal importance and involved 
great responsibilities. A chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link. 

With aroused intellects charged with many- 
sided interests in a new life broadening before 
them, these girls found themselves no longer 
incapable or inefficient. They could assume 
responsibilities too. Those who before had 
been selfish, egotistical and haughty grew into 
a kindlier attitude of social consciousness, a 
larger mutual helpfulness which spread from 
troop to troop, projecting itself into the homes 
and the city at large. 

One girl who was of the antagonistic, retir- 
ing type, seemed to arouse the antipathy of the 
girls in her grade chiefly because of an unfor- 
tunate home environment. She acted over- 
bearing and dictatorial. In this “diamond in 
the rough” the captain discovered hidden tal- 
ent of leadership, which she set about to de- 
velop by winning the girl’s confidence, by ap- 
pealing to her pride and self-interest, and by 
revealing her possibilities to herself. She was 
made patrol leader by the captain, later on was 
elected senior patrol leader by her own troop, 
and finally was put in charge of a group of 

(Continued on page 88) 


Dramatizing for a Special Program—II 


By EDITH CRASTO.PITCHER 


' 


UPPOSE that the children have had much 
work along the lines indicated in the pre- 
ceding article and that there is but a 
limited time before a public program is 

expected. We are now ready to dramatize a 
book story. Generally speaking, the story suit- 
able for reading by a child of a given grade is 
too difficult for him to dramatize. A story from 
a second grade book will do nicely for a fourth 
grade dramatization, the primary object not be- 
ing to teach vocabulary but to develop imagina- 
tion and oral expression. 

If transposing the story is too advanced, take 
something already done, as Augusta Steven- 
son’s Classics in Dramatic Form, or find some- 
thing of Constance D’Arcy Mackay’s. The 
same method can be used in either case. 

Suppose we must have a program for Colum- 
bus Day. If the school is a graded school it is 
much better to give the program to the teacher 
who has to teach Columbus as a regular part of 
her work. This obviates the breaking up of 
classes by calling out certain pupils for re- 
hearsals, making them lose other valuable work. 
Each grade should be given a piece of program 
work to do at the beginning of the term. The 
spirit of the day may be preserved by unifying 
songs in which all may take part. But should 
it be an ungraded school, all may work on the 
story from different standpoints. The children 
who take Columbus as history may look up the 
story and learn it from their history books. 
Advanced pupils may use the story in their 
English work. Essays may be written on the 
period. The subject of costumes should be 
looked up. Committees should be appointed to 
find out what costumes were then worn. Spare 
time should be put upon reading various ver- 
sions of the story. A Boy’s Life of Columbus is 
excellent. When the children can tell the story 
orally let them write it as an English exercise. 
Choose the best Columbus story and let the 
class transpose it into dramatic form. Get 


suggested titles for your play. Let the class 
select the best. Divide the story into scenes, 
naming them: I—Columbus the Dreamer (or 
the Day-Dreamer) ; II—At the Court of Queen 
Isabella; IIJ—Mutiny on Shipboard; IV—Land- 
ing of Columbus; V—His Reward. We have 
now the skeleton of a real play to work upon. 
Let a “difficult” child be “stage manager”—this 
to stimulate his interest. Let him select pupils 
to “act out” the play. Get them to name the 
characters: Columbus, Queen Isabella, King 
Ferdinand, Indians, Sailors, Courtiers. 

Now for the play analysis. Ask, “What sort 
of man was Columbus?” Get the pupils to see 
that he was courageous and determined. “The 
title of our first scene tells us what fact about 
Columbus?” Discuss day-dreaming. “What do 
people sometimes do when they day-dream? 
Yes, they might talk to themselves. Where 
may Columbus have been when he had his day- 
dream? Perhaps by the sea? What position 
do you think he would be likely to take while 
musing? Walking? Well, perhaps. Do people 
when they day-dream walk? Try it.” Let dif- 
ferent ones try this and discover that if they 
walked at all it would be very slowly, and they 
would be more likely to stand still. “Where do 
you think he might look? Yes, he might look 
out to sea. Have you ever been to the sea- 
shore? On a bright day you will remember 
that there is a glare. Let me see how Columbus 
may have shaded his eyes as he looked out to 
sea.” Perhaps some child will feel that a dif- 
ferent attitude from that discussed would be 
better. Let him try it out. Finally, however, 
positions must become fixed. Now let different 
children try out this much of the story. If 
words do not come, allow some other child to 
suggest, but do not refer to the written or 
printed play yet. Explain that, since we are 
not ourselves but playing we are somebody 
else, it is as easy for a girl to “be” Columbus 
as for a boy. 


We must now work for a better development 
of the character of Columbus. We must ask 
more questions. “Now, we know poor Columbus 
was very anxious to try this adventure and yet 
was without funds. Show me how he would 
have acted if he did not know which way to 
turn for the necessary means.” Let different 
ones try this, at first without words, and then 
see whether someone will not put words with 
the action. If no one does, then suggest, “He 
might have said, ‘Oh, I long to try this adven- 
ture! Where shall I get the men and ships?’ ” 
Develop this expressed longing till it comes 
with enthusiasm. Promote this by saying, 
“How much did he want those ships?” Stimu- 
late further by saying, “Oh, he cared more than 
that, didn’t he?” Let your most imaginative 
child give it to you. Now let prosaic Tom try. 
“Tom, you tell me how Columbus said this.” 
Next develop perplexity in Columbus. Let all 
the children have a chance to play the part, 
taking each step slowly and always being sure 
that the interest is maintained. Finally show 
the sudden resolve of Columbus to seek aid at: 
the Court of Queen Isabella. 

Coming to the Court scene, with King, Queen, 
and Courtiers chosen, ask, “How does a king 
sit?” “Would the Queen walk like this?” Show 
a shambling gait. In this way bring out the 
idea of dignity of bearing. “Did the Courtiers 
like Columbus? Show me how you think they 
acted.” 

Let us suppose now that each step and each 
idea for the various characters has been de- 
veloped and that all the children have had a 
turn at trying the different parts. Of course 
the story is already learned by this time and 
the children are nearing the point where they 
may accept the lines of the written play. It 
may be the one done in class or some other ver- 
sion. Up to this time no one knows who is to 
have the parts in the final performance, though. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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A Girl Scout Poster 


This is the second of a series of posters illustrating the laws of the Girl Scouts’ Code. 
This poster may be colored and mounted on a card for a civic wall decoration. By 
means of a pantagraph it may be copied on the blackboard to be used for a language les- 
son in civics and ethics. It may also be used for the decoration of a blackboard calendar. 












































II. A Girl Scout is Loyal 


This means that she is true to her country, to the city or village where she 
is a citizen, to her family, her church, her school, and to those for whom she 
may work, or who may work for her. 
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Improving ‘Teaching Through Educational Tests 


PART II—SPELLING 


By RENA C. STEBBINS, ansirucior in Measuremenis, Ciiy Normal School, Rochester, New York 


HE psychology, principles, and technique 
of teaching spelling have advanced so far 
that spelling is probably one of the most 
efficiently taught subjects in the modern 
curriculum; but good methods of spelling do not 
necessarily produce good spellers. There are 
many thousands of words in the English lan- 
guage. Since the teacher cannot possibly teach 
the child all of them, it remains for the authors 
of spelling books, for the makers of the course 
of study, or for the teacher herself to select the 
most important words for the children to learn. 
A suspicion that we might not be teaching the 
most necessary words in the Rochester City Nor- 
mal School led to a study of our spelling results 
in May, 1920. A city test based on the spelling 
words of the approved textbook was given to all 
the grades above the third. For the purpose of 
comparison, a test from the Ayres list of 
the thousand most commonly used words 
was given. The following is a table com- 
paring the average (median) results of 
each grade in the two tests: 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF SPELLING 








RESULTS 
Grade City Test Ayres Test 
4B 88% 36% 
4A 80% 58% 
5B 88% 61% 
5A 93% 65% 
6B 84% 55% ; 
6A 87% 62% 
7B 89% 56% 
TA 80% 74% 
8B 87% 60% 
8A 80% 76% 











These results are shown graphically in 
Figure I. 

The results of these two tests pointed 
to the following definite conclusions: 

(1) Spelling in the Rochester City 
Normal School was being efficiently 
taught. No grade when tested on the 
words studied during the year made an 
average of less than 80%. The average 
(mean) for all grades was 85.6%. Com- 
pared with a 75% passing mark, these results 
assuredly revealed successful spelling teaching. 

(2) Nevertheless, the children were not good 
spellers. When tested with fifty words selected 
from the thousand most commonly used words, 
the grade averages ranged from 36% to 76%. 
The average (mean) for all grades was 60.3%. 
The standard for this test is 73%. 

(3) In other words, the fact that our children 
could spell 85.6% of the words taught to them 
during the year, while they could spell only 
60.3% of the most frequently used words for 
that grade, pointed to the conclusion that the 
method of teaching spelling was apparently 
good, but that the children were not being 
taught the most essential words. 

Such results would undoubtedly be found in 
many schools if a similar study were made. As 
a test to discover these conditions and as a 
teaching list to remedy them the Ayres Spelling 
Scale is invaluable. 


THE THOUSAND Most COMMONLY USED WORDS 


Leonard P. Ayres is the author of “Measuring 
Scale for Ability in Spelling,” which includes a 
list of the thousand words most frequently used 
in written language. To determine this list, a 
study was made of 368,000 words written by 
2,500 different persons in business correspond- 


May 1920. 


ence, family letters, newspaper articles, and 
standard literature. 

After the list of one thousand words was com- 
piled, Ayres made a study of the difficulty of 
these words from a total of 1,400,000 spellings 
by 70,000 school children in 84 cities throughout 
the country. On the basis of this study he di- 
vided the thousand words into twenty-six col- 
umns, all the words in each column being of ap- 
proximately equal spelling difficulty. Ina table 
at the head of each column, he has given the 
percentage of correct spellings which might be 
expected at the middle of the year from each 
grade spelling the words in that column. 

Buckingham has worked out an extension to 
the Ayres Scale which adds 505 words to the 
1,000 most commonly used words in the Ayres 
Scale. They are not as fundamentally important 





Fig. I.—Comparison of Spelling Results, Rochester City Normal School 
= Average ratings on a city test ----- = Average 





ratings on a test from the Ayres Scale 


as the words in the Ayres Scale but they serve 
to give a wider range of testing material for all 
the grades. Buckingham not only has added 
words to the majority of columns in the Ayres 
Scale but he has also added six columns of more 
difficult words. 

This scale with its extension provides a list 
of words from which the teacher may compile 
any number of tests. There are two kinds of 
tests which are found most useful at the Roch- 
ester City Normal School: the “73% Column” 
test and the “Five Grade” test. 


THE “73% COLUMN” TEST 

The “73% Column” test is chiefly useful in a 
one-grade room where the purpose of the test to 
be given is to discover the abilities of individual 
pupils and to determine how the children com- 
pare with one another and with the standard in 
spelling abilities. The testing procedure is as 
follows: 

(1) From the scale, find the 73% column for 
your grade. (For example, column 0 for fourth 
grade.) 

(2) From this column, select for a spelling 
test a number of words by rule, e.g., the first 2 
out of every 3 words. 

(3) Dictate these words in a list to the chil- 
dren. 


(4) Correct and mark the papers with per 
cent standings. 

(5) Find the average (median) per cent rat- 
ing of your grade and compare it with the stand- 
ard. The standard for the 73% list is, of 
course, 73%. 

(6) Make a tabulation of the pupils’ names 
and scores (per cent standings) in order. Com- 
pare each pupil’s score with the standard. 

(7) Compare the good and the poor students’ 
scores with the standards for other grades for 
that column. For instance, in Column 0, for 
which the fourth-grade standard is 73%, a third 
grade may be expected to average 50%, a fifth 
grade 84%, a sixth grade 92%, and so on. If 
some pupils have marks around 50%, they have 
only third-grade spelling ability; if around 92%, 
they have sixth-grade spelling ability. 

(8) Graph the individual scores of pu- 
pils in a column diagram graph (such as 
accompanied the September article), 
showing the 73% norm (or standard) 
crossing the graph. 


A “FIVE GRADE” TEST 


A “Five Grade” test has several advan- 
tages over the “73% Column” test. First, 
the same test may be given to several 
grades at once; second, it permits of test- 
ing a child not only on the words suited 
to his grade, but also on those more and 
less difficult; and third, it offers the wid- 
er range of spelling difficulty needed ina 
classification study of a child. 

The following illustrates how such a 
test may be compiled, norms (or stand- 
ards) derived, and a spelling-age table 
made. 

At the Rochester City Normal School 
we desired a fifty-word list that could be 
used to test grades three through seven. 
The 73% column for each of these five 
grades was found and ten words were se- 
lected by rule from each of these col- 
umns. We chose the last ten words in 
each column. Thus our test was made 
up of the following: 


10 words from column L (73% col. for 3rd 
Grade) 

10 words from column O (73% col. for 4th 
Grade) 

10 words from column Q (73% col. for 5th 
Grade) 

10 words from column 8 (73% col. for 6th 
Grade) 

10 words from column U (73% col. for 7th 
Grade) 

We gave this list of fifty words to all five 
grades. Of course the standard for each grade 
differed. The method of finding the standards 
will be illustrated for the fourth grade. Refer- 
ring to the tables at the head of the Ayres Scale 
and the Buckingham Extension of the Ayres 
Scale, we find that the fourth grade may be ex- 
pected to spell: 


88% of the 10 words from column L or 8.8 
words 

73% of the 10 words from column O or 7.3 
words 

58% of the 10 words from column Q or 5.8 
words 

42% of the 10 words from column § or 4.2 
words 

27% of the 10 words.from column U or 2.7 
words 


This makes a total of 28.8 words. Thus of 
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the whole list of 50 words, a fourth grade at 
the middle of the year should be able to spell 
correctly 28.8 words, which is the standard for 
that grade. 

The following table shows how the mid-year 
norms were derived for each of the five grades: 


TABLE 2.—DERIVATION OF MID-YEAR NORMS FOR 
THE “FIVE GRADE” TEST 


(4) Make a teacher’s tabulation of names, 
scores, and spelling ages as, for example: 


Score Spelling Age 
1. Mary Smith 42" 12+— 5t 
2. John Davis 40 11 —11 


* words + years ¢ months 
(5) Graph the individual scores of children 
in a column diagram graph, showing the grade 
standard in red. Post this on the chil- 





Column| End 3 B| End 4 B| End 5 B | End 6 B | End 7B 


dren’s bulletin board to stimulate in- 





terest. 


DIAGNOSIS AND REMEDIAL MEASURES 
(1) Study the spelling age of each 
child. 


L |7.38 words } 8.8 words| 9.4 words! 9.8 words 10.0 words 
O |5.0 words | 7.38 words} 8.4 words; 9.2 words! 9.6 words 
Q |3.4 words | 5.8 words| 7.3 words! 8.4 words| 9.2 words 
S |2.1 words | 4.2 words} 5.8 words} 7.3 words| 8.4 words 
U_ {1.2 words | 2.7 words| 4.2 words! 5.8 words! 7.3 words 





Norm /19.0 words| 28.8 words|35.1 words|/40.5 words|44.5 words 

















(2) Group the children according to 
their spelling ability. 





Since, however, we desire norms for the end 
of each year as well as for the middle, we find 
points halfway between two mid-year norms 
for the end-of-the-year norms, making the com- 
plete table as follows: 


TABLE 3.—GRADE NORMS FOR THE “FIVE GRADE” 
TEST 


Columns L, O, Q, 8, U—50 words 





End 3 B—19.0 words 
End 3 A—23.9 words 
End 4 B—28.8 words 
End 4 A—32.0 words 
End 5 B—35.1 words 
End 5 A—37.8 words 
End 6 B—40.5 words 
End 6 A—42.5 words 
End 7 B—44.5 words 
End 7 A—45.8 words 





In our studies of children’s abilities, we are 
anxious to reduce as many scores as possible 
to terms of educational ages. As spelling ages 
are not worked out for the examiner in this 
test, these also must be deduced. ‘ 

Since the average score on this test for a 
third grade is 19.0 words and since the average 
age of children at the middle of the third grade 
is nine years, we let the score of 19 words rep- 
resent a spelling age of nine years, and so on 
through the norms. By interpolating, we de- 
rive a spelling-age table. We find it convenient 
io continue our norms a grade lower and a 
grade higher than our test, in order to provide 
for the poorest and best spellers. 


TABLE 4.—SPELLING AGES BASED ON A “FIVE 
GRADE” FIFTx:-Worp TEST TAKEN FROM COL- 
UMNS L, O, Q S, U IN THE AYRES SCALE 
AND BUCKINGHAM EXTENSION SCALE 





























Score Age Score | Age Score Age 
10.5* .| 8i— OF 25 9— 7 38 11 — 6 
11 8 — 1 26 9 — 9 59 11— 9 
12 8 — 2 27 9 —10 40 11 —11 
13 8 — 4 28 9 —11 40.5 12 — 0 
14 8 — 5 28.8 10 — 0 41 12 — 2 
15 8 — 6 29 10 — 0 42 12 — 5 
16 8 —8 30 10 — 2 43 12 — 8 
17 8 — 9 31 10 — 4 44 12 —I11 
18 8 —11 32 10 — 6 44.5 13 — 0 
19 9— 0 33 10 — 8 45 13 — 2 
20 9—1 34 10 —10 46 13 — 7 
21 9 — 2 35 11 — 0 47 14 — 0 
22 9— 4 35.1 11 — 0 47.1 14 — 0 
23 9— 5 36 11 — 2 
24 9— 6 37 11—4 

* Words + Years t Months 


ADMINISTERING THE TEST AND TREATING RESULTS 


(1) Dictate the fifty-word list. 

(2) Correct. Mark each paper with the num- 
ber (not per cent) of words right. This is the 
pupil’s score. 

(3) Make a tabulation for the pupils of their 
names and scores in order, giving at the end 
the grade average, grade standard, and per 
cent of standard. 


(3) Teach the words in the Ayres Scale, 
through the 73% column for your grade, to 
each group. Ordinarily we feel that a teacher 
should not use standard test material as a basis 
for a lesson, because it ruins the material as a 
test. In the case of the Ayres Scale, however, 
it is better to spoil the Scale as a test for the 
sake of its usefulness as a teaching list. As 
stated before, the words in this scale are the 
thousand most commonly used words in written 
English. No other words are so useful to the 
child as these. 

(4) Drill the children in the slow-spelling 
group on the first words that they miss. Aim 
to diagnose their spelling disabilities and to 
train them in better learning habits. 

(5) Give the average group the columns 
suited to its ability. 
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(6) Let the exceptionally good spellers forge 
ahead alone. A contest started among the six 
best spellers in the grade may be sufficient in- 
centive to keep them working ahead rapidly 

(7) Retest and graph results frequently to 
stimulate the children’s interest. Remember 
that by teaching the Scale we have spoiled it 
for an ability test, and the goal is not now the 
norm, but perfect spelling of the list through 
the 73% column for the grade. 

(8) Teach each child to keep an individual 
graph of his own progress from month to 
month. 

(9) Enrich the course of study by adding 
words from the spelling books after the Ayres 
words are learned perfectly. 

Leonard P. Ayres has made a most valuable 
contribution to scientific teaching in the form- 
ing of his Spelling Scale. Its use first as a scale 
for testing ability and then as a basal teaching 
list will be of great aid to the teacher in im- 
proving her teaching through educational 
measurements. 


Author’s Note:—For the proper understand- 
ing of the technical parts of this article, the 
reader should have for reference the scales 
listed below. 

“Measuring Scale for Ability in Spelling” by 
Leonard P. Ayres may be purchased from the 
Russell Sage Foundation, Publication Depart- 
ment, 130 East 22d St., New York City. Price 
ten cents. “Buckingham’s Extension of the 
Ayres Spelling Scale” may be purchased from 
the Public School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. Price fourteen cents. 


Visualizing “Routes of Trade” 


By G. V. 


EOGRAPHY, a study which a generation 
ago was dry as dust, has become inter- 
esting and even fascinating. Modern 
methods and the improvements in ref- 

erence and supplementary books have wrought 
a great change in the child’s attitude toward 
this subject. 

The most difficult topics in geography are 
found, by the average teacher, to be “Routes of 
Trade” and “Imports and Exports.” A study of 
‘tthe routes of trade, as given in textbooks, while 
clear and explicit, is usually just so much jar- 
gon to a sixth or seventh grade pupil unless he 
can be made to visualize the railroads, water 
routes and cities concerned. For instance, the 
textbook may say in regard to routes and cities 
of the Plateau states: “The Northern Pacific, 
the Great Northern, and the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul railroads pass through the chief 
cities of North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho and Washington to Seattle and other 
ports on Puget Sound. Several roads cross the 
Rocky Mountains in Colorado. The first to be 
built was the Denver and Rio Grande, which 
passes from Denver and Pueblo through the 
Royal Gorge and over the Continental Divide to 
Salt Lake City and Ogden.” Mention is made 
of Denver, Colorado Springs, Cripple Creek, 
Pueblo—places fairly teeming with interest, 
yet far from interesting to the child unless pre- 
sented to him in an attractive way. 

Tell the children you will make a trip with 
them, say from Milwaukee to Omaha via the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. Draw 
an outline picture of a locomotive and a box 
car. Let each child draw or trace a locomotive 
and several cars. After a study of the region 
to be traversed—its products, climate, occupa- 
tions, etc.—the journey is begun. The trains 
take from Wisconsin paper, pulp, grain, poul- 
try and dairy products. In Minnesota they get 
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lumber, wheat, flour, etc., stopping at the prin- 
cipal shipping centers to pick up the freight, 
until Omaha is reached. Or the train may be 
loaded exclusively with Wisconsin products, 
which are unloaded at Omaha, the cars being 
reloaded with products from that region to be 
taken to Wisconsin. This device will give the 
pupil an elementary idea of domestic or in- 
ternal commerce. 

Make as many box cars as there are states in 
the group being studied. Suppose we begin 
with Wisconsin. Using a paper clip as a coup- 
ling, fasten the first car to the engine. Print 
WISCONSIN in large letters on the upper part 
of the car. Under this print the names of the 
principal cities touched by the railroad, and 
opposite each city the principal products of 
that city and its surrounding country. Treat 
each state thus. You will find that when a 
railway system has been followed in this way 
the child will have in mind a very definite pic- 
ture of the route, products and principal cities. 
This study of internal commerce will lead nat- 
urally to a study of imports and exports. 

Draw an outline picture of a merchant ves- 
sel and proceed to load it with a shipment of 
goods which, after a rail journey from some. 
section of the United States, has reached a port 
—for instance, cotton from the South con- 
signed to Liverpool, England. After unload- 
ing, load your ship with English manufactured 
goods which eventually are to reach the South- 
ern states. Each child may be given a differ- 
ent section of the United States from which to 
obtain a cargo and may deteermine to which 
country it shall be consigned. Intelligent study 
will be required. Climate, rainfall, location, 
and many other factors should be taken into 
consideration in deciding where each cargo 
shall be sent, and what sort of goods to load up 

(Continued on page 95) 
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, Have you ever been on the farm in Autumn time? Maybe you 
' have done some of the things this page tells about. After you draw 
the pictures below, see if you can’draw some other farm pictures. 
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EGRETFULLY I laid the little carved 
jade pendant back in its lacquer box. 
“Velly much lucky,” murmured 
the yellow-skinned slant-eyed shop- 
keeper persuasively. 
“It is unlucky for our pocketbooks,” Bob 
remarked. 
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wie by Mabel Bly Hil 


No, it was not a dream at all, for Father’s 
newspaper, The Star, had sent him first to 
Japan and then to China. We had been 
sorry enough to say sayonara (good-by) to 
dainty doll-house Japan, but glad, of course, 
at the prospect of seeing China. Mother had 
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been especially eager. She hoped that she 
might happen to run across a school chum of 
hers who had married a missionary and had 
gone to China to live. Mother, however, had 
not heard from her friend for years, and had 
no idea in what part of this huge country 
she was stationed, so we re- 
alized that the chances of 





“I am sorry,” I said, “‘for 
although we do not believe 
in any nonsense about luck, 
that green stone is just the 
right color for Mother’s au- 
burn hair and brown eyes. 
However, we must look for 
a less expensive birthday 
gift.” 

I could hardly believe that 
I would not wake up and 
find myself back in the Hil- 
ton Grammar School recit- 
ing, “About one fifth of the 
people in the world live in 
China. The products for 
which it is noted are rice, 
tea, and silk. The Yangtze 
River is over 3,000 miles 
long’’; and so on. 

Nevertheless, here was I, 
twelve-year-old Peggy Bates, 
actually standing in a little 
crowded street of a Chinese 
town on the banks of that 
great river, watching the 
busy life about me. There 
were men hammering metal, 
or bending over embroidery 
frames. Farmers went by 
with long bamboo poles over 
their shoulders, a basket of 
vegetables hung from each 
end. In the middle of the 
street a barber was uncon- 
cernedly shaving a customer. 
Coolies trotted past with aa 
passengers in sedan chairs, 
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finding her were rather 
small. 

Bob and I turned away 
from the fascinating display 
of carved ivory, amber, and 
fine embroidery on silk, and 
had almost reached the 
street, when a Chinese boy 
clutched Bob’s arm and beck- 
oned him back to the shop- 
keeper. This boy was 
dressed in baggy trousers 
fastened at the ankles, a long 
blue coat, and a small round 


























cap with a button on the top. 

“Velly cheap,” murmured 
the shopkeeper pointing to 
the jade pendant and naming 
a sum less than half of what 
he had asked before. 

As we walked away de- 
lighted with our purchase, 
the boy joined us and ex- 
plained in broken English 
that Chinese shopkeepers do 
not really expect to receive 
their first price. He, Wei 
Ping Wong, did not want to 
see an American girl and boy 
disappointed, and so he had 
bargained for us. He liked 
Americans. One of his un- 
cles had been educated in an 
American college, and two 
of his cousins, a girl and a 
se} boy, were attending a mis- 
_ sion school. They were ex- 

A pected home for a vacation 








kitchen fires. 








disappointed, so he had bargained for us. 


and boys half of Bob’s four- Si. «paella. a almost any day, he said. 

teen years were carrying ___ ee = Though Wei Ping was ev- 
home loads of brush as big Si aa ee ee ee ia idently anxious to air his 
as themselves for their Wei Ping Wong did not want to see an American girl and boy English, he had to hurry 


(Continued on page 99) 
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The Nighthawk 


A Bird of Unusual Interest 
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ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


HEN you come to read the life 

histories of our birds and note 

the names given them by the 

early writers, you will often be 
surprised to find that in some cases the 
name given a particular species, and by 
which it is still known, in no way refers to 
its habits or states correctly what kind of 
bird it is. This is quite true of our night- 
hawk, and of not a few birds that are more 
or less related to it. In the first place, it is 
not a hawk at all, nor does it fly about or 
seek its food during the nighttime. More- 
over, it never attacks or captures other birds 
to feed upon them, any more than does a 
robin or a sparrow. 

Some people still call our nighthawk a 
goatsucker, and for no other reason than 
that, in England and elsewhere, birds more 
or less related to it flew about in the early 
evening where the goats were pastured. As 
these birds happened to have gaping mouths, 
the notion got about among the ignorant 
lerdsmen that they sucked the milk from 
the goats. Hence, the bird was called “goat- 
sucker.” But you, of course, will not be- 
lieve such a foolish story. 

Our common nighthawk of the eastern 
states is a bird about the size of a robin, but 
its long, pointed wings and tail make it 
look larger. Its plumage is blackish brown 
on the back, mottled with a paler tint of the 
same color and with white. Each wing has 
a white bar. A V-shaped white spot is on 
the throat, and its under parts are grayish 
white barred across with narrow brown 
stripes. It has a gaping mouth and large 
eyes; its feet are small and weak, and it 
nearly always sits lengthwise on the limb 
or upon anything on which it alights. The 
female closely resembles the male. 

Nighthawks, as a rule, lay but two eggs, 
and these on the ground, with not a sign of 
any nest. The eggs are prettily speckled 
and are usually hard to find. 

Years ago, in New England, when night- 
hawks were more abundant than they are 
now, it was a sight worth seeing as a dozen 
or more of them, high in the air and well 
apart, fed in the early hours of the evening. 
While so engaged they kept uttering curious, 
loud, and squawky notes; and every once in 
a while one of them would fly swiftly down 
in a long curve, almost to the ground. 

It is during this downward flight that the 
bird opens its wide mouth and perhaps cap- 
tures the insect upon which it feeds. At any 
rate, this particular flight is invariably ac- 


companied by a loud whirring sound. Wil- 
son, one of the oldest writers on birds in 
this country, claimed that only the male 
nighthawk swooped down in this way, which 
may possibly be true. After the dive it 
again rises high in the air, and flies about, 
giving vent to its squalling as before. Its 
upward flight is very deliberate, not to say 
wavering, and very different from that of 
other birds. 

In the early spring, across the eastern 
half of the country, these birds come north- 
ward, flying in loose groups high in the air, 
every now and then uttering the notes re- 
ferred to above. In old times their number 
was very great. 

Sometimes a nighthawk will alight on a 
chimney or on a housetop, but for what pur- 


pose it is hard to say, unless for the reason 
that these perches are high above the 
ground, and offer a big surface for the 
bird’s feeble feet. Often one of them will 
sit lengthwise on a fence rail out on the 
farm, the gray of its plumage matching 
that of the wood. When so perched on a 
hot day, the bird will let you come very close 
to it before taking to flight. 

When the young are hatched out they are 
very hard to discover, for their plumage, 
too, is highly protective, inasmuch as it 
matches the ground selected by the female 
upon which to lay her two eggs. At such 
times the mother bird will almost allow you 
to step on her before she will move, and 
when she does move she flutters off, in or- 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Note: This outline of the Nighthawk may be given to pupils to trace and color with paints or cray- 
ons. Correctly colored, inexpensive pictures, showing children how to color’ bird outlines true to 
life, may be obtained from Joseph H. Dodson, 905 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, IIl., or from the Perry 
Pictures Company, Malden, Mass, This method of learning to know. birds is highly commended.: 
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get for this labor?’ asked the emperor. 

“No reward,’ she replied, ‘but to know that the 
poor animals would be uninjured.’ 

“The emperor was thoughtful for a moment and 
then he said, ‘I see—I see why your name is in the 
place of honor.’” 

The children all liked the story about the great 
church. That afternoon on the way home, Bob 
West said to his chum, Benny, “Fine story, Benny! 
I wish I could get my name on such a roll of honor!” 
As he spoke, Bob carelessly dropped on the pave- 
ment the peel of a banana he had just finished eating. 

Benny stooped and picked up the banana peel. 
“You will not be likely to get on any roll of honor, 


Bob,” he said, “as long as you throw things like this 
on the street. A banana 


peel is a dangerous thing 
on a pavement. Some 
one might slip on it. The 
garbage can is the place 
for this banana peel.” 
“You are right, Ben- 
ny,” said Bob, remorse- 
fully. “How careless I 
was! The angel would 
not have witten my name 
on the slab, but he might 
have put yours there!” 
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THE PLACE OF HONOR 
By Susie M. Best 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 


TORY hour in Miss Wright’s room was always 
S a happy time. One Friday afternoon when 
story time came she said, “Dear children, our 
story to-day is about the building of a great church 
long ago in a far-away land. The emperor of the 
country wanted this church to be the most beautiful 
one ever built in any country. Everybody was eager 
to help in the building and a great many workmen 
were employed. 
“While the church was being erected, the emperor 
had a dream in which he thought an angel told him 
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Practical Ideas from Everywhere 


Playground Equipment Earned by the 
Daily Work of the Pupils 
By Alice L. Holland 


NE of the problems that confront a _ small 

rural school is that of adequate equipment for 
the playground. My school was no exception. The 
schoolhouse was the community center, but nothing 
had been done to make it possible for us to have out- 
door recreation for the children. School funds, as 
usual, were provided to meet regular needs only, 
among which playground equipment had never 
been listed. 

Could the children earn the equipment? Doing 
the janitor work was suggested. It would be neces- 
sary to devise a plan that would remove the prosaic 
element from the work and make a direct appeal 
to the pupils. If this could be carried out it would 
furnish a neat sum each year toward the equipment 
of a formerly bare playground. 

A plan was suggested and adopted without a dis- 
senting vote. The sixteen pupils naturally divided 
into three groups: the primary grades, the older 
boys, and the older girls. The boys were to pre- 
pare the kindling and bring it in with the wood for 
fire; they were also to do any general repairing 
about the school that might be needed from time to 
time. The girls were to sweep, dust, and wash the 
blackboards. Erasers anad crayons were to be 
cared for by the smaller children. Two from each 
group were appointed to their respective tasks for 
each week, and each of the older groups elected a 
captain to see that the work was done. The young- 
er children needed no reminding, as they were in- 
clined to overdo their part. 

Once a quarter classes were dismissed for a half- 
day for a general “clean-up,’”’ when the boys looked 
after the yard and rearranged the pictures on the 
walls of the schoolroom, and the girls washed the 
windows. Light refreshments were provided by 
the teacher at this time. 

Earning the money is only half the story. It is 
equally important to plan its investment. In fact 
this. is the motive that makes the plan a success. 
Again three groups were formed, this time by 
grades, and each group elected a representative. 
These representatives, acting with the teacher and a 
secretary, who was elected by the school, formed a 
committee to decide upon and purchase the equip- 
ment. 

The interest of the children in obtaining play- 
ground equipment had a good effect on the parents. 
The mothers prepared the dinner when the fathers 
came with their teams and scrapers to put the 
ground in good condition. Tennis, baseball, basket 
ball, and volley ball are being played in their 
seasons, and a marked improvement in the appear- 
ance of the pupils gives evidence that the wholesome 
recreation is bearing fruit. 

The playground equipment has proven beneficial 
in many ways. It has not only aided the children 
physically, and through them benefited the homes, 
but it has made a direct contribution to the com- 
munity spirit. Best of all it has helped to teach 
the children thrift, industry, business methods, co- 


operation in production and ownership, and repre- 
sentative government—factors that are essential 
to our nation’s future well-being. 


Americanization Work 
By Marcia C. Strong 


oe task of teaching thirty-five Mexican chil- 
dren in the first three grades faced a certain 
teacher. Her two great difficulties were irregular 
attendance and the reluctance of the pupils to use 
the English language. 

Making school work interesting and worth while 
and giving many serious talks on the importance of 
regularity, satisfactorily disposed of the attendance 
problem for the third grade. There were thirteen 
children in this class, averaging thirteen years of 
age. They were a delightful group of children, at- 
tentive, serious about their work, habitually studious 
and quiet, gifted with a keen sense of humor, and 
at playtime devoted to baseball. 

The attendance of the second grade improved dur- 
ing the course of the year, but the little first graders 
continued to drop in and out, to move from one dis- 
trict to another and back again. Many of the chil- 
dren came directly from Mexico, five or six new 
ones starting every month, usually with little or no 
knowledge of English. This constant change of 
pupils made it difficult for the teacher to see much 
result from her strenuous labors. 

Talks by the principal and teacher on the neces- 
sity of knowing how to speak English in an English- 
speaking country revealed the fact that the children 
realized their need perfectly but were kept silent 
by diffidence, fear of making a mistake, or by not 
knowing what to say. 

A start had to be made somewhere, the teacher 
explained. 

“Talk English on the playground. Say ‘Home 
run’ and ‘First base’ and ‘Hurry up!’ and ‘Come 
here!’ ” 

This took a long time, because the Mexicans play- 
ed together, and when someone was trying to steal 
a base, it was much easier for the children to use 
Spanish phrases. However, these phrases became 
less frequently heard. In fact, the exuberant child 
who burst forth in a musical torrent of Spanish 
was likely to receive an injunction to talk English. 

Whenever possible the teacher talked and played 
conversational games with the children. A favorite, 
and one which the girls invented, was to let the 
children pretend they were Americans and could not 
speak any Spanish. The teacher, who knew a good 
many Spanish words, pretended that she was a 
Mexican senorita, and could not utter a word of Eng- 
lish. Then the children Would ask the teacher ques- 
tions in English, and she would have to answer 
them in Spanish. It was all very amusing. 

The stories in the readers furnished profitable 
lessons. Experiment showed that if the stories 
were merely read aloud by the children, eleven out 
of the thirteen only pronounced words and their 
minds were a blank as to the narrative, 

Consequently each story was studied and told by 
the children in advance of the oral reading. The 


teacher pronounced difficult words and asked lead- 
ing questions to help the children with their story- 
telling. When they really understood what it was 
all about, their appreciation and enjoyment were 
boundless. 

For about three weeks the third grade was given 
dictation lessons based on favorite stories in the 
readers. The dictation consisted of short sentences, 
telling the story in brief. Simple directions were 
given as to the use of capital, period, question mark, 
and whatever else seemed necessary. First, the 
teacher dictated sentences; then, individual mem- 
bers suggested what else to write about the story, 
all writing the same. This second method was pur- 
sued for about five lessons, and paved the way for 
original work. 

The second grade was encouraged to tell the 
stories that were in their reading books before 
written composition work was attempted. A sand 
table having been constructed for the room, the 
teacher planned many ways in which to use it. 
She worked out stories for the little ones by using 
animals and figures modelled by them out of clay, 
and she also found the sand table very useful in 
teaching simple geography and history lessons. 

One device which has greatly helped the little be- 
ginners is a set of picture cards illustrating one 
hundred of the commonest nouns used in the primers. 
Below the picture the name of the object is printed 
and written. The teacher writes the word on the 
board in very large writing many times, while little 
fingers trace it in the air. All pronounce it over 
and over. The children then write it on the boarde 
from memory, not copying because this leads to 
drawing one letter at a time. Sometimes the very 
little children have to trace over a made copy many 
times before they can remember how it goes. 

The writer believes that little non-English speak- 
ing children, upon first entering school, should not 
be bothered with learning to read until they have 
acquired a considerable vocabulary in English. 

The third grade has voluntarily taken over the 
work of assisting the first grade and newcomers 
whenever assistance is needed, and their services 
have been of great value, both in promoting teach- 
mee efficiency and in fostering sympathy and friend- 
iness. 

Anyone who doubts that these little adopted 
Americans are learning every day how to become 
better, truer citizens should listen to their eager, 
birdlike voices in their favorite song: 

“My own America, I love but thee alone, 

In thine arms are comfort and cheer. 

There is no other land that I would call my own, 

For thou art my mother dear.” 


A Clean Room the Result of Civic Pride 
By Virginia Hemingray 


dee following is a plan which works out very 
effectively in my third-grade class. 

Our room represents a city. Each aisle is given 
the name of a street. Each child’s desk becomes 


his own home, and the surrounding space his lawn. 
We have city officers whose duties are to sée that 
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the streets of our. city are kept free from waste 
paper, pencil sharpenings, mud from shoes, and 
similar rubbish and dirt. 

The city offers a monthly prize for the best-kept 
house and lawn. The rivalry is intense; and every- 
body works very hard to get ahead of his neighbor 
so that he may win the prize. I have found, how- 
ever, that the pupils try not only for the prize; they 
are taking a very real pride in their clean room 
and orderly desks. 

Books are kept in perfect order according to size, 
and pencils and rulers are right where they belong. 
The floor is kept free from scraps of all kinds. 

In this connection the children are very careful 
of their appearance; especially of their shoes, so 
that no mud is carried in. 

We have been organized for about two months 
and the street inspectors find little to do, now that 
the children have caught the spirit of keeping houses 
and lawns in perfect condition. 


Are You a Story-Teller? 
By Lucile D. Horton 


OO often intermediate- and upper-grade teach- 

ers are inclined to believe that story-telling be- 
longs almost wholly to the primary department. 
This is a sad mistake. Try out a good story in a 
sixth or seventh grade and note the brightened faces. 
The interest in school has taken on a new lease of 
life. 

The city children who have not had a wide ex- 
perience often have difficulty with their geography. 
The distant rivers and plains call forth no asso- 
ciations in their minds. To the primary children 
tell the story of “Johnny Bear and His Mother in 
Yellowstone Park.” They are delighted with the 
antics of the bears and listen eagerly when told of 
their tameness and how they are fed from the back 
doors of the hotels. The next day take out your 
geography and turn to the map of Wyoming. It 
is no longer a yellowish-brown square, for there in 
that corner is Yellowstone Park where Johnny Bear 
lives! 

And so it is in the upper grades. The more asso- 
ciations that can be made in the brain, just that 
much better is a thing remembered. Medieval his- 
tory with its knighthood and chivalry is more easily 
taught to a class that has heard the story of Sir 
Galahad than to one that has not. In our project 
work we are taught to use a concrete beginning. 
A story often furnishes this keynote. 

There are a few good rules to follow in your 
story-telling. It is very necessary that the story 
chosen be a worth-while one. Then know your story 
well. Tell it in a natural manner; make it flow. 
It is better to tell a very few tales well, than a 
great number in a haphazard way. 

I think a plan suggested by a successful story- 
teller is well worth following. Outline every story 
you learn on a card and make of these a card in- 
dex so that when you wish to repeat a story you 
may simply turn to the card index, review the out- 
line, and the story is again yours. If you really 
practice story-telling you will soon be surprised at 
the size of your card index. 

Do not preface your story hour with, “Everybody 
sit up, pay attention, and be quiet, for I am going 
to tell you a story.” If you can truly tell a story 
the opening sentence will gain all this. 

If your story is well told the point and purpose 
will sink far deeper into the hearts of your chil- 
dren by letting the story do its own work rather 
than by pointing out and emphasizing the lesson. 

When a teacher has cultivated within a child a 
taste for good literature she has done much toward 
making him a good citizen. How can we make a 
better beginning than by telling good stories? 


Making History Interesting 
By Edna Sheridan 


S history one of your interesting subjects to 
teach? Do your pupils enjoy it? The answer 
“No” is received nine times out of ten to these two 
questions. Then the question arises, “How may I 
make history an interesting subject to teach and a 
subject which the pupils will enjoy?” Often a 
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teacher who dislikes this subject must teach it. 
What then must be done? Before that teacher can 
make history interesting to the pupils she must 
make it so to herself. 

I am a teacher of a class of twenty-two pupils, 
the majority of whom did not like history because 
this subject had never been presented to them in an 
interesting manner. They had merely studied their 
history lessons with the idea of memorizing facts. 
I decided to create an interest in this highly im- 
portant subject and so I used the following plan 
which has proved to be very successful. 

I read a few pages of history to the class and dis- 
cuss it with them. We talk about each character, 
discussing both his good and his bad qualities. An 
outline is made out and written on the board as we 
read. In preparing the lesson for presentation I 
make an outline, but I do not put mine on the board. 
I simply guide the children in making out their out- 
line so that theirs will be similar to mine. A list 
of questions is then developed from the outline. 

For the next day the pupils review the lesson 
which has been presented in class, using their out- 
line and questions with their textbook. After the 
preparation of the lesson has been completed, the 
pupils close their textbooks and notebooks and write 
answers to two or three questions which I put on 
the board. These questions are selected from the 
list which we made out in class. Every question 
must be answered in clear statements, neatly 
written. This counts for the daily recitation. The 
pupils all work to get a perfect mark on their pa- 
pers. They like to answer the questions for they 
are familiar with the subject. 

We have these written lessons ten days out of 
every month. Each lesson counts ten. The pupils 
keep a record of their grades. If they find that 
their grades are lower than they should be they 
work a little harder. 

The two best papers are selected and pinned upon 
the wall. The two best papers in the next written 
lesson are pinned over the two papers that are al- 
ready on the wall. The pupils try to cover the 
papers. If John and Mary have their papers put 
on the wall to-day, they work even harder to-morrow 
to keep someone else from covering their papers. 
Thus an incentive has been provided which results 
in good work. 

Whenever possible I make stories out of the les- 
son. If the connecting links have been omitted 
from the textbook I tell the class about them and 
also where they may find them to read for them 
selves; and many do so. 

Often it will be possible to use pictures to such 
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an extent that it will seem as if you were hav- 





ing a moving picture show in the room. With the 
outline as a basis the teacher can draw pictures on 
the board, making them as exciting as possible and 
bringing in surprises. When we studied the settle- 
ment of the colonies we had very interesting lessons 
in that way. Every pupil enjoyed this immensely. 

Our written questions take ten days out of the 
month. On these days we also have time for a 
short oral lesson. On other days we have pictures 
or we work on our outline. Sometimes we spend 
our entire period in making outlines. The lesson 
is, of course, discussed thoroughly while making the 
outline. 

Some pupils are a little bashful about asking 
questions. In such cases a question box will be of 
great benefit to those pupils and to the others. Haye 
a question box where the pupils may put their 
questions and let the class answer them. If there 
are any questions which the pupils cannot answer, 
assign them for the next day’s lesson. This provides 
good research work. 

The pupils enjoy painting with colors; therefore 
the making of history charts is pleasant work for 
them. Large pieces of cardboard will make excel- 
lent charts. Have them measured off neatly. In mak- 
ing a chart for the early explorations have it di- 
vided into equal spaces and each space painted a 
very light color. Then use one space for each na- 
tion, writing in it what the exploration was and 
the date. A very interesting chart may be made 
for the thirteen colonies. Give the important inci- 
dents with their dates under each colony. The 
making of such charts enables the class to remember 
not only the important incidents, but the impor- 
tant dates as well. 

In using these methods I was very much pleased 
to hear from the parents that the children talk 
history at home. They tell about their moving pic- 
ture shows, and they discuss their charts with 
their parents. 

To summarize: 

Know the subject. Take time to prepare the lesson 
which is to be presented. Get more material than 
can be found in your textbook. Put careful study 
on the making of your outlines. 

Teach the pupils how to study. Do not merely 
assign the next five or six pages; tell the children 
something of what is to happen. Get them inter- 
ested. Study it to-day with the pupils and then ask 
questions to-morrow. Do not expect the pupils to 
know something which they have read without un- 
derstanding it. They need your assistance in study- 


(Continued on page 87) 
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| OCTOBER PAPER 
1 CUTTING BORDER 
i 
i By~ John T. Lemos 
{ 
; UT two strips 4% x 10% inches long 
' from silhouette or dark paper. Fold 
! into thirds obtaining proportions shown in 
the diagram. Keep all edges as even as 
I possible. Dotted lines show folded edges. 
4 To start cutting, first clip a little diamond 
! shaped hole at a given point by making a 
; short fold and cutting. Insert scissors at 
this point. 
: Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn 
y it to meet the scissors. This will insure 
{ good results. Cut squarely up to intersec- 
! tions to avoid tearing. 
; In the classroom, a large drawing made 
; on the blackboard and several borders cut 
i by the teacher in front of the class will 
1 help make the work easy. 
{ Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
y lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
{ : 
{ be encouraged to keep to the simple, well 

4 massed forms for cutting work. 
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The Letters of Rita and Her Uncle Albert 


EpitTor’s Note: “Rita” is better known to the 
reading public as Gertrude Chandler Warner, au- 
thor of The House of Delight, The Box Car Children, 
Star Stories for Little Folks, and many contribu- 
tions to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and other educational 
and literary magazines. With her sister, Frances 
Lester Warner, she wrote Life’s Minor Collisions. 
She is a teacher in the schools of Putnam, Conn. 
“Uncle Albert,” under his proper name of Ralph C. 
Jenkins, has also been one of our valued contributors. 
He is Superintendent of Schools in Putnam, and has 
“heehee at Keene (N. H.) State Normal 

chool. 








Edgewood, Mass. 
Sunday, September 3. 
DEAR UNCLE ALBERT: 

My letters nowadays are written in block 
form, like a diary. I have plenty of time to 
read letters, however, and have memorized your 
last one with appropriate gestures. Please do 
not apologize again for your moss-grown state. 
Anyone would think, to hear you disparage 
yourself and your antiquated ideas, that you 
hadn’t shown me, free gratis, all the many 
stones in the road against which you had 
stubbed your toe, and led me around the same 
stones. 

I am certainly fortunate to be able to begin 
my teaching this week under such a man as 
Mr. Holt, and to have you in the background to 
turn to in case of panic. 

Don’t get me started on the subject of Mr. 
Holt unless you want to wade through pages 
of applause. He looks like Santa Claus to me, 
and has a smile to warm your hands by... I’m 
sure that if I ever ask him a question he will 
not instantly jump to the conclusion that-I am 
a failure. j 

Well, I am settled in my new boarding place, 
although school does not open until Tuesday. 
May I confess to you, Uncle, what I am going 
to do this year? All risky things? Heresy? 
Well, Edgewood has hired me for this year, but 
there are several things about me which it has 
not hired. It has not hired my Nights, my 
Dreams, my Sundays, my Health, or my Youth. 
I remember some of my own teachers; they did 
not think they were doing their duty unless 
they could say truthfully that they were “all 
in.” Now perhaps I had better remind you that 
this is not the psychological moment for you to 
bother yourself to write my ideas to Mr. Holt. 
But this is what I am planning to do: I am de- 
liberately going to take an hour a day to prac- 
tice violin, whether my school work is done or 
not. See? Then I am not going to hang around 
a school building until supper time, in the same 
atmosphere, talking shop, sorting papers,—you 
know. Apropos, I have bought four darling 
desks for my own room here, with deep draw- 
ers for colored paper and patterns, etc. (Re- 
calling the violin, it goes without saying that 
my landlady in an Angel.) I shall cut and 
paste all my blue paper butterflies and brown 
paper bears right where I can spread things 
out to dry. You remember our old colored 
Maud, who used to say, “It do beat all, Miss 
Rita, how things do articulate in yo’ room!” 

Then I am going to take a Sunday school 
class if they ask me. The girls at Glenmore 
used to say that teachers ought to be excused 
from teaching on Sundays. But I say they 
can’t be any more tired than mothers. (You 
think Iam going to change my mind? What do 
you bet?) 

I came to Edgewood four days before I need- 
ed to. I hope you approve. Consequently I 
have been over to see the school and have met 
your janitor, The same was taking the radi- 
ator to pieces, to find out, he said, what made it 
bang last year. I introduced myself and sat 
down on a desk and handed him monkey 


wrenches for about half an hour; during which 
time I sympathized with him for having to be 


a combination plumber, trained nurse, carpen- 
ter, and assistant principal. In return he gave 
me a jolted-down Four-Hour Course on Child 
Training, School Administration, and the Liv- 
ing Wage. 

He then left his plumbing to show me through 
the stock room, actually opening packages of 
paper to let me see just what was inside. When 
we had returned to work again, I wondered 
audibly which room was mine. This was rhe- 
torical, for I hadn’t an idea he would know, 
but he did—the very room of the banging radi- 
ator! I viewed it with new eyes and assisted 
more earnestly than ever with the monkey 
wrench, The room was barren, and very dark 
and old. You just wait! 

As the room is now, you might think you 
were in Dennison’s store. There are friezes of 
brown squirrels, wild rabbits, autumn leaves, 
goldenrod, for First Impressions. And the tiny 
village in the sand table has houses lighted 
by electricity. This all cost $3.50, and a large 
paper cutter for my room ccst nine dollars. 
This leaves me with Peace in my heart and five 
dollars for unexpected appeals. 

My landlady has just rung the lunch bell, 
and I am invariably on time. More this after- 
noon, perhaps. 


September 25. 


“This afternoon” faded, Uncle Albert, into a 
series of days. Let me describe them as fairly 
as I can, in my prejudiced state. Oh, I see now 
why the general public never takes a telephone 
girl by the hand, and says, “Don’t be discour- 
aged your first year!” There is nothing like a 
teacher’s discouragement in the whole world, 
is there? 

What was it I said about my profession not 
owning my Nights or my Dreams? Speaking 
of dreams! Teaching owns all of me; it has 
usurped every atom of vitality I possess. This 
is my particular, favorite dream: You are not 
fit to be a teacher. It is true. I dream it all 
night; I think it all day. For the rest of this 
year I shall hold on, and then do something 
else, anything else. This overwhelming sense 
of inadequacy is not bearable. Let me tell you 
about it. 

To begin with, Mr. Holt was suddenly called 
away on the first day of school, to attend an 
important conference. And he left Mr. Smith 
to fill his place for three weeks. Need I de- 
scribe Mr. Smith? I began school just as I 
said—bursting with enthusiasm, reformation, 
and love of little children. And then I plumb 
died. It is so different managing a room all 
alone. I used to think in Normal School that I 
was doing the managing while Miss Marble 
stood by and watched me. I never knew until 
now how much her presence accomplished. 
Don’t you manage children through love and 
not fear? I still know you do, but love doesn’t 
keep them from talking and whispering, and 
scuffing, pinching, asking questions. They don’t 
want to do their work at their seats, although 
it’s fascinating. Wouldn’t they like to make a 
little sheep with real wool? No! They don’t 
learn to read, either. The other two first-grade 
teachers say their children know four rhymes. 
Mine haven’t an idea of even one. Some of my 
children don’t know one single printed word, 
after three weeks! 

Oh, Uncle Albert, be good, be good, to your 
beginning teacher! Tell her to weep on your 
shoulder, for she probably wants to. Which 
leads me to Mr. Smith. (Not that I wish to 
weep on his shoulder!) 

He came in to “visit” me in what I call a 
Transition Period. Which means that twelve 
little children were on their feet, going from a 
class to their seats, and twelve others were 
coming from their seats to a class, which leaves 


six children seated, hein? (I am in no condition 
to subtract.) Moreover, each child who was 
going from class to seat, was pausing at my 
desk to receive scissors, paste, and a square of 
green paper with which to make a little house. 
My room atmosphere was not simply that of 
disorder. It was chaos. I did not have any 
more control over the children than as if I had 
been at home. I believe in Absolute Monarchy! 
I believe in Original, Total and Permanent De- 
pravity, and a Personal Devil! I long for An- 
nihilation! 

Well, after the class had become stationary, 
I taught Phonetics to them, very well, in my own 
opinion. Certainly, some of the children mak- 
ing green houses came under the sway of my 
oratory, and listened spellbound. At the apex 
of this, a little plugger in the back seat, still 
engaged in architecture, called out distinctly, 
“Mith Woodward, I can’t make no thimley!” 
(I wish I could spell chimney as he said it, but 
one must have a natural lisp, and no teeth save 
a second year molar, in order to reproduce it). 
Blackness shut down. I did not know whether 
to correct his English, or correct his deport- 
ment, or go and make him a flue myself, guar- 
anteed to prostrate him with admiration. And 
during this pause of indecision, Mr. Smith said, 
“I wouldn’t allow interruptions, Miss Wood- 
ward.” 

No, neither would I. I felt like a chip—a 
very small chip, way out where the ocean is 
dark and gray, and heaving. ... 

I hope you may never feel a moment of des- 
peration like mine at this point. Just exactly 
like taking ether—unbelievable until you smell 
it—and struggle for identity. I made a tre- 
mendous effort, picked myself up by the boot- 
straps, really, and said, “Tony, you cut your 
windows first, and I will show you the chimney 
later.” Then I coaxed my children’s scattered 
minds back into the phonetic groove. It was a 
triumph for the subject matter that they came 
back at all. And just then Mr. Smith unfolded 
his arms and went out. Not a word. 

I never realized the full meaning of the 
phrase “taking the wind out of one’s sails” un- 
til this summer when we sailed the “Water 
Sprite” at the beach. A big sailboat passed us, 
too near, and our sails, which were like bal- 
loons, actually shriveled and died, as the big 
fellow scooped our very own breeze out of 
them. Well, Mr. Smith scooped mine; all of it. 
And, Uncle Albert, it was such a harmless lit- 
tle breeze I had! If he had only smiled and 
said, “What a beautiful room!” or even, “What 
a beautiful day!” or even just plain smiled. 
He left me worse than zero. He left me a 
minus sign—Infinity Minus. 

I would not believe that a superintendent’s 
actions could so affect a teacher. I do not feel 
impelled to make myself a better teacher. I 
don’t want to teach at all. And surely, a girl 
like that is not fit to teach, is she? You see I 
am already disloyal to both my superintendent 
and my profession. I don’t dare to practice 
violin. I have no right to, have I, when I am 
failing? You want questions, but I fear mine 
are unanswerable. Now, I am going to bed, to 
dream. ... dream. ... the endless teaching 
of classes, all night long. Who said we taught 
school four hours a day? 

September 26. 


Uncle Albert, Mr. Holt has come back! And 
after I have written this installment, I shall 
send the letter, lest I change my spots again. I 
have lived in a sort of daze, until to-day. No- 
body knows what I have suffered. Do you 
really think all beginning teachers suffer this 
way? My very hands ached all the time. 

And to-day, Mr. Holt took his rightful place 
in the office. I did not see him or know he had 

; (Continued on page 95) , 
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Paper Lanterns 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 
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LINING PAPER 

SHOULD BE A LITTLE 
SMALLER THAN THE 
LANTERN PATTERN 


























Directions for Making 


. Lantern sides cut of construction paper. Lining 
is tonal or tissue paper. Lining paper should 
be cut a little smaller than the lantern pattern. 

. Top and bottom ‘lids may be heavier paper. 
Construction paper mounted on thin cardboard 
will do well. 

. Knot threads on inside of lids. 

. Beads or paper decorations may hang from 
bottom lid. 

. Flat pattern of lantern sides. Bars between 
cut panels % inch. Cut panels 1-'%. Trace 
design onto paper and cut out background of 
panels with scissors. 

. Paste colored tissue paper or tonal paper over 
inside of lantern sides. 

. Paste lined lantern sides together, overlapping 
% inch. 

. Fold ends of small catch over at center top and 
bottom lids. 

. Slip these through the cuts in the lids and bend 
ends out again. This extension of ends on the 
catches holds the lids securely to the sides. 








LANTERN MAY BE ANY 
HEIGHT DESIRED 
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Your Blackboard Is a Mirror of Your Teaching 


Py AVE you ever thought what 
would be the effect upon teach- 
ing if the blackboards had been 
omitted when our schools were 
built? A recent questionnaire 
sent out to the teachers of 
Seattle set us to thinking, and 
aroused us to the infinite possi- 
bilities of the  blackboards. 
They are the mirrors that re- 
flect to a high degree the quality of the teach- 
ing, the character and personality of the teach- 
er, and the general atmosphere of the room. 
They tell to the observer whether the teacher 
is slovenly or immaculate, conscientious or lax; 
whether she is mechanical in her teaching or 
resourceful and original; and whether she is 
thoughtful and logical in her preparation. It 
is well, therefore, for those who have never 
pondered carefully upon the subject to test 
themselves in “blackboard efficiency” in the 
light of certain important questions. 
I 

Do you keep your blackboards spotlessly 
clean? By this I do not mean that you merely 
see to it that they are erased and cleaned off 
each night after school, ready for a fresh start 
the next day. A trail of chalk dust follows the 
blackboards all day long and an after-school 
cleaning is not sufficient to keep up their ap- 
pearance. Only eternal vigilance from nine 
until three (or four, as the case may be) will 
keep them clean. The teacher herself cannot 
devote her time to this task, but she can ap- 
point a blackboard monitor from among her 
pupils who will consider it a great honor to 
watch the boards and “pursue” them with a 
slightly oiled cloth at any moment during the 
day when they dare to show a cloudy surface. 


II 

Are your assignments put on in a large clear 
hand so that they can be seen from the rear of 
the room without eyestrain? Many teachers 
use writing so fine and small that children 
whose vision is defective or those who sit in 
the back seats have difficulty in reading the 
board work. Make sure, by testing children in 
all parts of the room, that your writing is bold 
enough to be read easily from any seat. 


III 

Are you always careful that your penman- 
ship is at its best? Often lesson assignments 
are put on in a last-minute scramble before the 
bell rings. The result is perhaps a scrawl the 
like of which the teacher would not accept 
from her pupils. Cultivate a taste for good 
blackboard penmanship. Because of the great 
freedom of movement possible it is very easy 
to acquire a good blackboard hand—even 
though we may not be otherwise gifted in pen- 
manship—and if we put on our assignments at 
sueh a time as will not rush us we can all, by 
care and practice, keep our blackboard pen- 
manship presentable. 


IV 

Do you give thought to the arrangement and 
spacing of all blackboard work? Cleanliness 
and good penmanship are not the only factors 
in making blackboards beautiful to look upon; 
arrangement and spacing are also to be con- 
sidered. In your home, when you have bought 
a number of beautiful pictures, you give a 
great deal of thought to the proper hanging 
and placing of them. To hang a picture too 
high, or too close to another, would detract 
from its beauty and spoil the appearance of 
your room. In the same way, when you~have 
thoughtfully worked out a beautiful lesson 
assignment, why mar it, and the whole effect 





By MARY BLOSSER 


of your blackboards, by poor arrangement and 
spacing? Rather study to make your black- 
boards pleasing and restful to the eye, and 
thus let them help to develop the esthetic taste 
of your forty or more little “blackboard fans.” 


Vv 

Do you give careful consideration to the con- 
tent of your boards? In other words, do your 
blackboards really help you teach? Do they 
show your superintendent, principal or super- 
visors what you are doing? Very often these 
supervising visitors are able to devote but a 
brief half hour, or even less, to any one room. 
They cannot see enough of your class work to 
judge you entirely by it. They will, therefore, 
read your blackboard work carefully and base 
their opinion of your teaching ability upon the 
character of your assignments as much as up- 
on your technique in guiding recitations. It 
is well, therefore, that we give heed to our 
blackboard assignments—that they be clearly 
and logically thought out—reflections of our 
skill in the art of teaching. 


VI 

Do you realize the infinite possibilities and 
range of blackboard work? By this I mean 
possibilities other than for assignments and 
for use by the children. Many teachers do 
not. The recent questionnaire sent out to the 
teachers of Seattle brought forth in response 
a wealth of material showing the great adapt- 
ability of the blackboards to all school needs. 
Since this material was gleaned from the con- 
tributions of sixteen hundred teachers, and 
since the writer herself contributed to it, she 
feels privileged to submit it here for the use 
of others. Do not attempt to use all of it in 
any one school year, but let it rather be a 
source to draw upon as needed. 


Ways to Use the Blackboard 


Health Interests and Needs 


List health scores, charts showing food lists, 
health rhymes, notices of the nurse’s visits, 
questions regarding health habits, illustrated 
health slogans, maps of health journeys (The 
Road to Wellville), and programs for health 
clubs. 


Community Life Interests and Needs 


List “The News of the Day” contributed by 
committees, individuals, or by the teacher; 
the assignment of duties in the care of the 
room; the assignment of recitation and study; 
individual assignments for exceptional chil- 
dren; honor rolls of all types; class mottoes 
and club programs; “Things to Do in Leisure 
Moments”; rules of conduct and manners; re- 
minders of coming events—the school play, 
the Flag Assembly, the next P. T. A. meeting, 
the birthdays of heroes, writers, musicians, 
and others; assembly programs; “Safety First’ 
slogans; announcements of committee heads 
and plans of work; outlines of work to be com- 
pleted by a certain date (the progress noted 
by colored lines); the analysis of a project 
showing work covered in each subject,—arith- 
metic, language, etc.; stimulating thoughts 
—hbits of poetry or prose or thought-provoking 
questions; parts of flag ritual, graphs to show 
improvement in work in different subjects; 
graphic schemes to increase attendance at the 
P: T. A., e.g., a thermometer kept for a week 
before the meeting, the increase in anticipated 
attendance shown each day; check lists for 
reference books or supplies for home work. 


Spelling, Composition and Reading 
Record interesting lists of objects seen on 


walks, names of familiar birds, home-grown © 


fruits, stories of trips enjoyed, news items, 
lists of favorite books, stories, poems or songs, 
statistics in geography or civics, brief install- 
ments of a continued story to encourage word 
conquest, riddles to be read. Display selected 
compositions for class study (thus saving end- 
less paper grading) ; model forms for different 
types of composition; models of “Correct Eng- 
lish”; rules for punctuation; spelling “de- 
mons”; supplementary spelling lists; vocabu- 
lary lists in geography, history and _ arith- 
metic; letter and figure forms; diagrammatic 
analysis of sentences; paragraphs developing 
unfamiliar words (Bolenius); a dictionary of 
sounds giving key words; words and phrases 
for drill; scores in speed and comprehension; 
word lists for dictionary study; questions on 
the facts of the reading lessons and of ma- 
terial in geography and history texts; ques- 
tions requiring judgment regarding facts pre- 
sented; directions for study which test ability 
to comprehend. 


Interest in Books and Magazines 


Present lists of “Books to Read,” articles in 
current magazines to be used in lessons in his- 
tory, civics or geography; lists of poems re- 
lated to subjects discussed; list of essentials 
for a book review; class accomplishments in 
books read; quotations from books to be read; 
poetical expressions on ideals of citizenship, 
the value of work, and the beauties of nature. 


Geography, History, Civics 

Present illustrations enlarged from small 
prints; simple maps drawn to show the room, 
the playground, the neighborhood, or the city; 
simple geographical and historical situations; 
quick sketches to illustrate points discussed, 
the location of dangerous crossings, a delta, 
the movement of a sand dune, an artesian well; 
outlines to be covered by a certain date, the 
progress noted by colored lines; material to 
supplement texts gathered by teacher or pu- 
pils; outlines of definite steps to be taken in 
the preparation of lessons; lists of minimum 
essentials,— dates, persons, places to be re- 
membered; test questions requiring one-word 
answers—work to be timed; outline maps to 
be filled in by children as they present topics 
or answer questions; colored maps showing 
physical features and products; cartoons in 
history or civics; “curious questions” for out- 
side research; vocabularies peculiar to geog- 
raphy, history or civics. 


Arithmetic 


Use drawings to illustrate number concepts; 
list number facts to be memorized, grouped 
according to difficulty as in the course of 
study; number games for younger children; 
the arithmetic vocabulary for each grade; 
special assignments for slow children and ex- 
tra work for others; assignments for arith- 
metic contests; scores.in arithmetic games; 
scores in tests on combinations, tables or prob- 
lems; original problems based on class or indi- 
vidual experiences; cafeteria menus used for 
oral and written problems; price lists for 
store and restaurant problems; age charts 
with comparisons; an outline of definite steps 
to be taken in the solution of problems; ex- 
planations with diagrams of difficult phases of 
work (certain steps in the study of fractions). 


Music 
Make use of the blackboard in giving the 
words of rote songs, illustrations of child 
songs, exercises for the development of diffi- 
cult passages; time exercises in chords; 
graphic representation of rhythm; lists of 
(Continued on page 103) 
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Mr. Dick and His Wordfairies — The Nouns 


By EDITH SHELDON HANLY 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


HE more Annie Louise and I 
(| talked about our strange visitor, 
| the more eager we were to see 
him again, so the next night 






‘\ *'Old Whiskers came to wink and blink 
# ts at the flames, and, as before, the soft 
ticktack of the clock was the only sound. 

“TI am afraid that Mr. Dick is not com- 
ing to-night,” said Annie Louise sorrow- 
fully. However, as she spoke, our guide to 
fairyland stood before us. 

“Good evening, my dears,” he began. “I 
see that you are in earnest about paying a 
visit to the Wordfairies. This is very grati- 
fying to me, I can assure you. If you will 
come along, we will start at once through 
the door of ‘Study.’ ” He motioned with a big 
key, which he held in one hand, toward a 
door that appeared unexpectedly between 
ourselves and the fireplace. 

As we hastened to follow, he quickly un- 
locked the door. Then, pushing it open, he 
beckoned us to come after him and disap- 
peared over the threshold. We were with 
him in an instant and found ourselves on a 
broad avenue. 

“This,” said Mr. Dick, “is the Avenue 
of Learning and it connects all the cities of 
the Wordfairies. Hereafter the door of 
‘Study’ will be unlocked.” 

We walked along slowly 
until, turning to one side of 
the avenue, we came upon a 
grassy knoll, and_ there, 
stretched out before us, was 
the City of Nouns. It wasa 
busy scene. There were 
fairies everywhere. Some 
were hurrying along on their 
way to work; others were 
evidently just returning 
from trips to the outside 
world; and still others were 
doing nothing at all. 

“Are all these fairies 
Nouns?” I asked. 

“Yes, each of them is a 
Noun,” replied Mr. Dick. 
“It is a very large tribe. 
You will notice,” he contin- 
ued, “that the Avenue of 
Learning divides the city 
into two parts. That on the 
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fairies themselves. There were many dif- 
ferent kinds to be seen, some beautiful, some 
very ugly, some assembled in groups, others 
hurrying along by themselves. A few were 
evidently of foreign extraction. They all 
seemed to be very busy; and although they 
looked inquisitively at us, none stopped to 
speak. 

Coming presently to a small park we found 
a number of old Nouns, sitting on benches 
on one side of a sparkling fountain. Mr. 
Dick suggested that we should chat with 
some of them. 

“We are visitors in your city,” I said to 
one wrinkled old fairy, who however had a 
pleasant face; “and we should like to know 
whether you have anything to do or whether 
you just sit and rest all day.” 

“Ah! My boy,” replied the Noun with a 
smile, “we have earned our rest. We worked 
very hard in our young days, but no one calls 
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for us any more, so we rest and are glad to 
do so. I see that you have Mr. Dick with 
you. He knows us well, and has our names 
on his lists. We are called ‘obsolete’ now, 
but we led busy lives in our time. 

“Over on the other side of the fountain 
you will see some very young Nouns. I be- 
lieve that they call themselves ‘newly-coined.’ 
I think that they rather turn up their noses 
at us old folk, but they may have to take a 
back seat themselves sometime.” 

The old fairy laughed and added, ‘Many 
of them came into the tribe just after the 
World War.” 

“Thank you very much,” I said, bowing 
respectfully as we left the park. 

“Oh! Look!” cried Annie Louise. See this 
pretty fairy coming toward us. How hand- 
some she is! What a beautiful decoration 
she is wearing!” 

“Let. us stop her,” suggested Mr. Dick, 
“and ask her some ques- 
tions.” 

The little Noun stopped 
willingly enough and Annie 
Louise began, “We should 
like to have you tell us what 
you do and what that pretty 
decoration pinned to the 
front of your dress means.” 

“That will be a pleasure,” 
replied the fairy, with a 
smile. “Weare names. You 
cannot talk about a single 
thing in the wide world 
without using a name. We 
are a very busy tribe. There 
is scarcely a message sent 
without our help and when 
we go on duty we almost al- 
ways have a maid or attend- 
ant to wait upon us. As to 
my decoration, it is called 
a capital letter. I ought al- 
ways to wear it. Is it not 





pretty ?” 

“It is, indeed,” we both 
exclaimed. 

“Do all the Nouns wear 
those handsome _ decora- 
tions?” I asked. 

“Sometimes. Many of the 


Nouns are common. They 
are just names of common 
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along the avenue until we 



























ington, for the capital of the 





began to mingle with the 


“Look quickly,” said Mr. Dick; “here comes a line of Proper Nouns getting ready to go to work.” 
As he spoke there passed by twelve little fairies, Each had on its capital letter, 
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OCTOBER PAPER CUTTING POSTER 


BOB’S PUPPIES © 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 

















Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 
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DIRECTIONS: Small Bob wears a 
cream-colored suit trimmed in red, and 
his hair is soft light yellow. The pup- 
pies and mother dog are cream or very 
light brown. Paint their tongues a red 
to which a little yellow has been add- 
ed. Mount on a strip of blue oatmeal 
wall paper 36 in. x 15 in., placing as 
shown in the finished poster. If all fig- 
ures are heavily outlined with black 
pencil before mounting, the effect will 
be better. 
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Instructor Poster Patterns—Books I and II. Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, includ- 
ing 20 Mother Goose subjects. Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. F. A. Owen Publishing Co, 
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Loyalty of Several Kinds. 


By ALMA PASCHALL 


e 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


ILL Jones was on his way home from 

a hike which he had taken with the 

rest of his Scout troop. Over his 

shoulder hung a bag of walnuts. He 

was whistling cheerfully as he went, but sud- 

denly the whistling stopped and he uttered 

an exclamation: “Well, look at that!’ He 

dropped his bag of walnuts and ran across 
the street to the schoolhouse. 

As he came into the yard, an urchin, look- 
ing at Bill slyly, aimed another rock at the 
flagpole. Seeing the expression of anger on 
Bill’s face, the boy stopped, rolled up a mud 
ball, and threw it with expert aim, at the 
flag itself. The ball glanced along the flag, 
leaving a stain. 

Instantly Bill’s temper flashed. Without 
stopping to think, he laid hold of the young- 
ster and shook him vigorously. “What is 
the matter with you?” he demanded. “That 
is the flag of your country!” 


“Yoolin’ me?” he asked. 

“No! If you want a job selling papers, 
come along!” 

Leo made an eager movement, but said 
nothing. 

“Come along!” ordered Bill, picking up 
his bag of nuts again. ‘Where do you live? 
I think you had better wash your face before 
you apply for a job.” 

Leo led the way, finally diving into an 
alley back of Copley street. He started up 
the stairway of a rickety old building, and 
Bill followed. Up two flights they went, 
and finally came to a landing. Leo opened a 
door and went in, Bill remaining at the 
doorway. 

The room was small and crowded with 
what looked to Bill more like cast-off junk 
than furniture. At a table by the window 
sat a small dark man, working feverishly 





“Bum country!” gritted a 
the boy between his teeth. ‘ha Blin | 
“Bum flag and bum coun- 
try !” \ 

Bill stopped shaking the \ 
boy and looked at him in 
sheer amazement. ‘Where 
did you learn such stuff?” 
he asked. 

“My fadder says so.” 

“What is the matter with 
your father? Where did he 
come from, anyhow? Say, 
boy, I believe I have seen 
you somewhere before.” 

The boy gave him a side- 
long glance, and suddenly 
Bill remembered. ‘You are 
the boy who tried to get into 
that burned building down 
on Copley street a couple of 
weeks ago.” 

The boy said nothing. 

“Are you still—hungry ?” 

The boy shuffled his feet 
uneasily. 

“Fadder out o’ work.” 

“T see. But that is no rea- 
son why you should be 
throwing mud at the fiag. 
What is your name?” 

“Leo.” 

“Leo what?” 

“Leo Ravinsky.” 

“Well, look here, Leo, you 
must leave that flag alone. 
It stands for a great coun- 
try—the best on earth. You 
must never throw mud at it 
again. Just come along with 
me if you want a job so that 
you can earn money and get 
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with paper and pencil. Leo went up to him 
and spoke in a low rapid voice, using a lan- 
guage which Bill could not understand. 

The man scowled at Bill for a moment, 
and then made an impatient gesture of as- 
sent. Leo dashed over to the sink where he 
made a rapid but satisfactory change in his 
complexion. 
less soiled than the one he had been wearing, 
and drew on his cap. 

“Here, Leo,” said Bill, “you can keep these 
walnuts. I can get plenty more.” As Bill 
spoke he dropped his bag on the floor, just 
inside the door. 

The two boys went downtown, and Bill 
took Leo around to the News office to get 
him some papers. Here, however, he met 
with difficulty, as the clerk refused to give 
Leo any papers without a reference of some 
kind. Unfortunately Leo could give none. 

“May I use your tele- 
phone?” asked Bill. 

“Certainly,” replied the 
clerk. 

Bill called up Ray Curtis, 
explained the circumstances, 
and asked him what to do. 

“He will be here in a mo- 
ment,” said Bill, as he hung 
up the receiver. “Ray Cur- 
tis can fix anything!” 

The News clerk laughed; 
but when Ray Curtis en- 
tered, a few minutes later, 
things were soon arranged. 
Leo walked out with a bun- 
dle of papers to sell, his face 
radiant. 

“TI have not much use for 
these little Bolsheviki,” re- 
marked the clerk to Ray, as 
Leo left. “They will even 
steal the tacks out of the 
carpet if they can get a 
penny for them from the 
pawnbroker.” 

“They are our problem, 
though,” answered Ray. 
“Bill has the correct idea. 
They will all love and re- 
spect the flag when we treat 
them right. No one is a 
Bolshevik when he is happy. 
Leo does not look like a bad 
youngster to me. He merely 
shows signs of neglect and 
hunger.” 

“He has a sly way of look- 
ing out of the corners of his 
eyes that I do not like,” pur- 
sued the clerk, “and he 
jumps like a scared rabbit 
when you speak to him.” 



































something to eat.” 
Leo looked up doubtfully. 


“Well, look here, Leo, you must leave that flag alone, 


on earth. 


It stands for a great country—the best 
You must never throw mud at it again.” ~~~ -: 2 


“That might mean that he 
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Then he put on a coat slightly 
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Handwriting Instruction for Primary Grades—Part II 


NUMBER of teachers and superintend- 
ents have become dissatisfied with arm 
movement as it has been taught. Arm 
movement to this group means an in- 

cessant drill upon the oval exercise and the 
push and pull movement. They have been or 
are about ready to give it up as a bad project. 
It may be helpful to this group and to others to 
eliminate the term arm movement. 

Let us think of the writing machine as con- 
sisting of the fingers, hand, wrist, and fore- 
arm. Let us consider whether it will be well 
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Papers illustrating the word and sentence plans. 


to use little or much of this machine. In type- 
writing think what an advantage there is in 
using the complete writing machine instead of 
one or two fingers. One does not need to be a 
penmanship specialist to realize the advantage 
of using much of the machine in practicing 
handwriting. 

If no part of the machine is used but the fin- 
gers, leaving the hand, wrist, and arm prac- 
tically stationary, the amount of good writing 
which can be produced is extremely limited. 
This should be rated “poor” and should be 
eliminated. If the hand is raised from the pa- 
per so that it, the fingers, and wrist are brought 
into use, the conditions are more favorable for 
progress. In the judgment of the writer this 
should be rated “fair” or passably good. A 
great deal of writing outside of school will be 
done under conditions unfavorable for the ex- 
clusive arm movement such as we have tried to 
teach. If the wrist is raised from the paper 
and the forearm brought into use, the condi- 
tions will be more favorable. There will be 
considerable gain in the ability to move the 
hand easily and rapidly across the page. This 
method makes the conditions favorable for an 
increase in quantity without impairing the 
product. The first use of the machine de- 
scribed is a bar to progress. The second gives 
more favorable conditions, but is not ideal. 
The third is adequate for all needs and should 
be rated “good.” 

The traditional method has been to exclude 
finger movement. The way suggested above 
does not do this, but simply includes the use of 
the arm. Unbiased observers agree that every- 
one uses more or less finger movement. The 
forearm part of the writing machine can be 
brought into use in a simple manner through 
size. If any reader of this article does not use 
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By HARRY HOUSTON 


this part of the machine, it will be brought into 
use immediately by making, with a brisk mo- 
tion, the small letter “i” two or more inches 
high. This is the method to be employed with 
young children or with any one who needs to 
use more of the machine. It is not necessary 
to practice the old exercises. It is not even 
necessary to say anything about arm move- 
ment. The size takes care of that. 

Begin at once on letter forms and combina- 
tions of letters. Combinations of letters are 
particularly helpful in training for the ever 
changing motions found in 
words. Reduce the size and 
add to the complexity of the 
motions as rapidly as pos- 
sible. If progress to the 
small, complex forms is 
made too rapidly, the fore- 
arm part of the machine 
will cease to function. 
Enough of the large, simple 
forms should be practiced 
to give the use of the fore- 
arm a good start toward 
automatic action. Graduate 
the steps to the complex 
motions found in words. 
After the letter “i,’”’ made 
large as directed, try “ti,” 
making the “t” large and 
the “i” half as large. This 
is a slight move toward ac- 
tual writing. Try “tu” in 
the same manner; “to” in- 
troduces a little more com- 
plex motion. Try “ton,” re- 
ducing the size as much as 
possible without stopping the use of the forearm. 

Other letters and combinations leading to ap- 
propriate words are as follows: “h” “he” 
“her”; “oy? “he” “bees”; bod) ig “line.” Have pu- 
pils make as large and simple motions as are 
necessary to insure a liberal use of the writing 
machine. Stating the same in another way: 
Have pupils make as small and as complex mo- 
tions as possible. This road leads in a direct 
route to the ability to write words. It is a 
shorter road than the indirect route by way of 
exercises not closely related to words. 

This method requires judgment on the part 
of teachers. No arbitrary set of lessons will 
fit classes differing in ability and progress. 
Any plan which does not require teachers to 
think, to use judgment and 
to exercise initiative is likely 
to be used perfunctorily and 
with considerable waste of 
time and effort. A general 
outline is given, a sort of 
skeleton or framework which 
will hold teachers from wan- 
dering afield, but judgment 
will have to be exercised. 

With this general discus- 
sion of methods as a sort of 
background, what to do, in 
more detail, will be consid- 
ered. 
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WRITING ON PAPER 


When writing on paper 
should be initiated and how 
much should be done cannot 
be determined without know- 
ing the requirements in writ- 
ten spelling, written lan- 


Supervisor of Penmanship, New Haven, Connecticut 


guage, and written arithmetic. If such work is 
required in the first grade, or to any extent in 
the second, writing on paper will have to be 
taught earlier than if this written work is de- 
ferred to the third grade. The tendency in 
many subjects is to have more oral and less 
written work than formerly, but each school 
will have to be governed by its own needs. 

In the majority of schools there is no need 
for introducing paper before the middle of the 
first year, and in many schools it may well be 
deferred until the spring term. Difficulties are 
to be encountered which are not found in 
blackboard writing. 

Writing should be done under conditions fa- 
vorable for progress. Such conditions neces- 
sitate the placing of the arms on the desk prop- 
erly, and the placing of the paper under the 
arm used for writing so as to make it easy to 
swing the hand along the line of writing. The 
forearm and the lines on the paper should form 
approximately a right angle. The pen or pencil 
should be grasped far enough from the point to 
keep the hand free from the paper. Some other 
details will need to be taught, but these are the 
main conditions to be stressed. The placing of 
arms and paper, and the correct handling of 
the pencil present difficulties which make it 
advisable to introduce this work gradually and 
to use more simple copies than at the black- 
board. Begin by using five minutes or less of 
the lesson to teach the proper placing of the 
paper. Complete the writing period at the 
blackboard. Continue in this way until pencil 
holding is taught and a few large simple mo- 
tions have been made. 

When the time comes for an entire period of 
paper writing, write the small letter “i” three 
inches high on paper for each pupil. See paper 
No. 1 in the illustration. Have pencils re- 
versed, tracing over the copies. A free, rhyth- 
mical motion should be promoted by counting, 
by instructional directions such as “up and 
up,” or by appropriate jingles and songs such 
as, “Jack and Jill,” or “Oats, Peas, Beans and 
Barley Grow.” This free rhythmical writing 
is not so difficult to secure at the blackboard. 
It can be accomplished mainly through imita- 
tion of the teacher’s work and through the 
large writing. The added difficulties in writ- 
ing on paper necessitate stressing instruction 
on rhythm. 

Turn the pencils with points down, tracing 

(Continued on page 101) 





A schoolroom scene showing the teacher writing the lesson on the 
.. blackboard while the children are reproducing it on paper. 
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Picture Study—“Dignity and Impudence” 


4 IR Edwin Landseer undoubted- 
ly will always be a favorite 
artist with children. His 
love for animals caused him 
to paint many pictures of 
them, particularly of dogs. 
All of his paintings show a 
keen insight into the true 
character of his four-legged friends, which 
is only natural when we learn of his early 
experiences. 

Landseer was fortunate in having a 
father who was intensely interested in his 
three sons. Being a writer and lecturer on 
art subjects, the elder Landseer took time 
to encourage his children’s art inclinations. 
He and his three boys took frequent walks 
into the fields where they could talk about 
the things that they saw and make sketches 
of them. 

Edwin Landseer was born in London in 
1802. When he was five years old he went 
into the fields with his father and made 
sketches of animals. Before he was twelve 
years of age he could paint in water colors 
and oil. His father was very proud of these 
early sketches, which are now preserved in 
South Kensington Museum, London. 

When he was eleven years old he won 
from the Society of Arts in London a silver 
palette. At thirteen years of age two of his 
oil paintings were hung in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition in London. This recog- 
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Questions to Answer 


What makes this picture attract your 
attention? Why? 

Which dog do you think lives in the 
kennel most of the time? Why? Do 
you think that the dogs are good 
friends? What do they seem to be 
doing? 

Which dog looks the more dignified? 
What helps to make him appear this 
way? How does the other dog look? 

Notice the dogs’ coats. Do you think 
that they are the same? What kind 
has the little terrier? Are the dogs’ 
ears alike? How do they differ? 

Who painted this picture? Do you 
think that this artist liked dogs? Do 
you think that “Dignity and Impu- 
dence” is a good title for this paint- 
ing? Why? 




















nition greatly encouraged the young boy. 
Animals particularly appealed to young 
Landseer. He took sketching trips through 
England and Scotland and soon became well 
acquainted with the animal types of these 
countries. Like Rosa Bonheur, he studied 
animals very thoroughly and under all con- 


ditions, until he could complete whole com- 
positions of animal scenes from memory. 

Landseer had a very sociable nature and 
his studios were visited by many famous 
people of his time. Among his best friends 
were Sir Walter Scott, Queen Victoria, and 
Prince Albert. Landseer visited Sir Walter 
Scott and it was then that he made paint- 
ings of Scottish scenes. In 1850 Landseer 
was knighted by Queen Victoria, thus be- 
coming Sir Edwin Landseer. 

In many of his paintings, Sir Edwin 
shows animals as having human character- 
istics. He had a gift of introducing into his 
pictures considerable story interest. 

Children will be quick to react to the story 
quality of “Dignity and Impudence,” which 
is one of Landseer’s best known paintings. 
The interest will be increased if the children 
are asked to bring to school magazine clip- 
pings or photographs of dogs. The picture 
study and display of clippings brought in 
can be extended to include dogs of various 
countries. In this way a correlation can be 
made with the geography lesson. The Saint 
Bernard dog of the Alps, the Eskimo dog, 
and other typical examples can be discussed. 

The study of “Dignity and Impudence” 
can be used as an incentive for making “Be 
Kind to Animals” posters. Children all en- 
joy work of this kind. A language lesson 
based on a subject such as “A Pet I Know” 
will yield rich returns. 








“DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE” | 








A large hound once lived in a big kennel or 
dog house by a main driveway. One day 
when Mr. Landseer, the artist, went to see 
him, he found that a little terrier was there. 
The little dog was not in the least afraid of 
his big companion but was snuggled beside 
him like the best of friends. 

The two dogs looked so well together that 
the artist decided to paint their picture. 
The large dog is quiet and dignified in his 
appearance, and makes you think of some 
sedate person that you know. The little ter- 
rier with his bright eyes and sharp ears re- 
minds one of some mischievous child. 

The dogs are both looking at someone who 
is approaching. The larger one is quietly 
waiting for the visitor to arrive, but the fuz- 


zy little terrier seems to be very impatient 
and curious to know who the visitor is. 

Although the little dog has a mischievous 
expression we cannot help but like him. No- 
tice how his sharp eyes and little black nose 
stand out against his white face. See how 
his ears are pricked up to catch every sound. 
Even though he looks very confident, he 
keeps well inside the kennel, close to his 
friend’s big paw. 

These dogs are good friends in spite of 
their difference in size. Some people would 
like to have the large dog for a pet, and 
others would prefer the small one. A good 
dog makes a fine playmate and a true friend. 
This is probably why Sir Edwin Landseer 
liked dogs so much. 








J 
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EDITORIAL NOTE:—The cover on this month’s issue of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS is a reproduction of the masterpiece, “Dignity and Im- 
pudence” by Landseer. Mount the cover on a mat and hang it on the wall in your schoolroom. Then, mount the “Questions to Answer” on cardboard, and place 
beneath the cover. The story of “Dignity and Impudence” printed in large type, can be pasted on a card and given to the children for a silent reading lesson. 
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Pictures to Use with “Dignity and Impudence” 


DIRECTIONS: Mount the large picture on the cover and use it for an oral English lesson. Then distribute the miniature reproductions and 
have the children make booklets containing a story about the picture. (A duplicate of this page may be obtained for 10 cents.) 
From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Photographic Co, 
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How One School Improved Pupils’ Nutrition 


N December 1921 the thousand 
children in Peabody School were 
weighed and measured and the 
individual results were com- 
pared with Dr. Emerson’s scale. 
Of these thousand children two 
hundred and thirty-five were 
found to be from five to twenty 
pounds underweight. A mini- 
mum of five pounds’ under- 

weight was decided on for our work. With 

these facts before us we began to formulate 
plans for handling our great responsibility. 

We realized in the beginning that the idea of 
nutrition must be “sold” to the public and that 
considerable diplomacy must be exercised in 
order that the work be carried on successfully 
and without an undue amount of friction. The 
matter was first taken up with the teachers of 
the schoo] and so thoroughly discussed that they 
understood the value of the nutrition campaign 
and realized to a considerable degree what the 
reaction would be on their work. The idea was 
first sold to the teachers, and it is only fair to 
them to say that very little effort was reqifired 
in the selling. All were interested from the 
first and all expressed themselves as being will- 
ing to do what was asked of them to make the 
campaign a success. And all proved to be most 
loyal in their support. 

After the importance of the work was fully 
grasped by the teachers, the principal called in 
a committee of mothers from his School Im- 
provement Association to go into the matter 
fully and to work out the details for getting 
the plan “over” to the patrons at large in a 
convincing way. It was decided to send out 
the following letter to all parents of under- 
weight children. 





. Wi 
re ex! it 


December 14, 1921. 





DeaR Mrs. 
We have just made a survey of Peabody 
School and have found that, according to a 
standard chart, your (son or daughter, with 
name) is underweight. 
Realizing the great importance of correct- 
ing this condition, we have called a meeting 
of parents, teachers and children—should they 
wish to come—for Monday, December 19,'3:30 
P. M., at our school. 
The following program will be held: 
“Diet of a School Child”—Dr. A. C. Shipp. 
“The Relationship between the Physical and 
Mental in the Child’—Dr. Ida Joe 
Brooks. 

“What This Corrective Work with the 
Children May Mean to Our Community”— 
Dr. Jno. Thames, City Health Officer. 

“The Beginning of Nutrition Work at Pea- 

body last Spring’—Mrs. M. D. Ogden. 

We earnestly request your presence that 
this meeting may be made most profitable,to 
all. 

We expect to do much follow-up work and 
are anxious that you know our plans in full. 

Sincerely, 
PRINCIPAL AND TEACHERS, 
PEABODY SCHOOL. 

The meeting was attended by about twenty 
per cent of the mothers concerned. The speak- 
ers were full of their subjects and infused much 
of their enthusiasm into the audience. ‘After 
the formal program was completed the meeting 
was thrown open to the mothers present for the 
asking of questions and discussion of individ- 
ual problems. Dr. Shipp, a diet expert, went to 
the blackboard, crayon in hand, and illustrated 
as he answered questions. 

R. C. Hall, city school superintendent, and 
Miss Annie Griffey, primary supervisor, at- 





By H. W. MEANS 


Principal, Peabody School, Little Rock, Arkansas 


tended the meeting and made inspirational 
talks. Copies of The Diet of a School Child, 
published by the United States government, 
were sent to all parents of the underweights 
with a request that they go over the book with 
their children. 

We desired all the publicity we could get. Our 
local papers, Arkansas Gazette and Arkansas 
Democrat, gave us great assistance by publish- 
ing many articles on what we were doing. The 
parents who attended the first meeting went 
out and talked about it with enthusiasm. Of 
the two hundred thirty-five letters sent out, 
only one provoked a protest. This protest was 
made in person by one of the fathers, and the 
principal had an opportunity to talk with him 
about the matter. After having the nutrition 
campaign explained verbally, he said that he 
had not understood what we were trying to do 
and promised to give it his support. 

A short time before the opening of our cam- 

ign,:three or four mothers were having milk 

sat school for their children to drink at 

ch. ,Often the children would not call for 
he milk because they said- other boys called 
them “sissies” when they did so. Now they line 
up at the milk counter as a matter of course. 
* A local nutrition committee was placed in 
charge of the work. Underweight or nutrition 
classes were organized and a definite time and 
place arranged for their meetings. I wish to 
stress the point that these classes were as def- 


‘initely organized as those in arithmetic or any 


other fundamental subject. These classes met 
to be reweighed from time to time and to re- 
ceive lectures on diet, rest, sleep and exercise. 
We realized that the work would be dignified 
by having a special room in which to meet, so 
a small room was fitted up for that purpose. 
The room, known to our children as the Nutri- 
tion Room, aids materially in keeping the work 
before them. All children are now weighed at 
the beginning of each term and the nutrition 
classes are formed immediately thereafter. 

Sometimes the success of an undertaking 
will hinge on a very small matter, so I shall 
mention, for what they are worth, some of the 
details of operation that we worked out after 
having made many blunders. 

There were no funds available for the carry- 

,on of this work beyond the money raised 
tit -by subscription or through our School 
Improvement Association. The _ principal 
thought it best to sell the milk to the children 
at the exact price paid the dairyman. We 
wished every step to be free from question. To 
cover possible losses, bottle breakage and cost 
of, straws, the School Improvement Associatior 
appropriated $50.00 as a sinking fund. It was 
understood that this amount was to be in- 
creased if necessary. As a matter of fact, only 
thirty-five dollars of the appropriation were 
used. 

Scales with a measuring rod attached were 
purchased. It is not necessary to buy scales 
of this type but it is advantageous to do so. 

The question where to get the milk was an 
important one. It was not deemed advisable to 
distribute the order among several dairymen 
because of the resultant confusion in handling. 
Bids were asked for and the lowest was submit- 
ted to the City Health Officer for his approval. 
The small dairyman would find the contract for 
supplying milk to a school a difficult one on ac- 
count of the fact that there is no school on 
Saturday and Sunday. In small towns it might 
be necessary to have the milk shipped from 
another place. 


As there is no cafeteria or satisfactory lunch 
room at Peabody, the question of a distrib- 
uting point in the school was rather difficult. 
The lower hall is unusually wide and a three- 
sided counter was made for it. The milk is 
distributed from this place with very little con- 
fusion. One of the school maids or janitresses 
gives out the milk at morning, noon and after- 
noon recesses. 

The question arose as to whether the chil- 
dren were to offer cash or tickets at the milk 
counter. It was decided to use tickets, as they 
would aid the charity work, besides acting as 
a record of milk consumption. Tickets pre- 
vented publicity as to who paid for the milk 
and who did not. The decision to use tickets led 
to the establishment of a ticket-selling booth 
in the hall where the milk was dispensed. Two 
sixth grade pupils were placed in charge of 
this booth. 

What kind of tickets were to be used and 
how were they to be secured? It was decided 
‘to use a rubber stamp: “Peabody Milk Ticket.” 
‘The date of issuance of a ticket is stamped on 
the back. This plan is advantageous for two 
reasons: (1) Tickets are never allowed to be- 

,come worn or dirty—new ones may be made in 
a very few minutes; (2) Should the person in 
charge think that tickets have been lost by the 
school, more tickets on paper of a different col- 
or and with new dates may readily be substi- 
tuted. Never sell more than five tickets, or 
one week’s supply, to a child at one time. It is 
really best to have children secure their tick- 
ets from day to day. This tends to minimize 
loss and enable the one in charge to check more 
easily. 

It is inadvisable to have all children stand 
up at the place where the milk is dispensed and 
drink it there. They wish to take it to different 
places in or about the building to drink with 
their lunch or where they can be comfortable. 
We frequently find children drinking their 
milk in groups, as they often lunch in groups. 
This has given rise to the appointment of a 
“milk bottle brigade” that searches the build- 
ing and grounds after each recess. Of course 
children are told to rinse the bottles and re- 
turn them to the place where secured, but many 
will forget or ignore the instructions. The 
work of the milk bottle searchers is important 
, for two reasons: (1) Unwashed bottles attract 
flies; (2) Missing or broken bottles must be 
paid for. If a. child breaks a bottle carelessly 
-he should pay for it. 

Children will ask to be allowed to take the 
milk home. We have absolutely prohibited this 
because it does not aid the work, makes it dif- 
ficult to keep record of the milk-drinking, and 
is not fair to dealers who supply the homes. 

An ice box or refrigerator should be used, 
especially when the weather becomes warm. 
The dairy that supplies the milk will also sup- 
ply the ice box and ice if it is insisted on and 
the contract is sufficiently large. It should be 
understood when making a contract with a 
dairy that all milk not sold (there will not be 
much after the plan has been in operation for 
a while) is to be taken up and credited to the 

school. Milk should not be carried ovet from 
one day to another. 

How were the children to drink the milk? 
Someone suggested individual cups, another 
sanitary paper cups. We are using sanitary 
straws. When the milk is purchased, holes are 
punched in the bottle caps—patent caps are 
preferable—by small ice picks and the straws 

(Continued on page 94) 
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A Workbasket 


N a series of sewing lessons, previously 

presented in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRI- 
MARY PLANS, there appeared an unusually at- 
tractive design for a sewing bag and also pat- 
terns for school and shopping bags, any of 
which could be modified and utilized for carry- 
ing the sewing to and from school. These 
bags are all very easy to make. 





Open view of needlebook 
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Practical Sewing Projects 


A WORKBASKET AND A NEEDLEBOOK 


BY MARYB. GRUBB, Author of “The Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Leis Us Make Gifts” 





Two Needlebooks 


A WORKBASKET 

Many variations may be 
made of the quaint, old-fash- 
ioned work basket described 
in this lesson. Materials for 
it can be found in almost any 
home, as the design is planned 
for the use of two materials 
and the bottom and eight side sections require 
smaller pieces than would be needed for mak- 
ing a bag. Cretonnes, silk, chintz and linens 
are appropriate textiles. If you plan to use 
the basket as a gift or for a special room be 
sure to select a fabric of harmonious colors 
and good quality. 

The drawings give the pattern and the di- 
mensions for each section. Use a compass for 
drawing the circle and a ruler for marking all 
the straight lines of the octagon and the sides. 
Use two pieces of cardboard for each section; 
this will necessitate cutting two octagons and 
sixteen side sections for one basket. It is 
much easier to cover the double pieces than a 
single heavy weight piece of pasteboard. Use 
a ruler and sharp knife for cutting the straight 
edges of the cardboard, and shears or a knife 
for the curves. 

Study the drawings; Figure 2 shows the 
cardboard octagon on the cretonne or outside 
cover material, which is cut 1% inch wider on 
each edge than the cardboard. With No. 60 


cotton thread make a row of running stitches 
near the edge of the octagonal cloth; pull the 
cloth over the edge of the cardboard; draw up 
the running thread to form gathers; stroke the 
gathers with the needle; take stitches across 
the center and fasten the thread with several 
over and over stitches (see Figure 3). 

Cover the other octagon with silk or sateen 





Inside view of basket 


for the lining, using the same method as that 
used for the first octagon cover. Join the two 
pieces together, using a silk thread and fine 
overhanding stitches. Use very sharp pins to 
hold the edges together as you sew. 

By a similar method cover and join the two 
cards for each of the side sections. Cut a pre- 


(Continued on page 97) 
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This chart, when cut from the magazine, could be mounted in a Class Sewing Book. 
the charts which will accompany her remaining articles in this series be mounted in their proper order. 
in the teaching of sewing, and they will add much to the value of a Class Sewing Book. 


It is suggested that the chart in Miss Grubb’s September article precede this chart, and that 


These charts are of great help 
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October Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Vitalized Language Games for Little 
People 
By Howard R. Driggs 


Associate Professor of English Teaching , New York University; 
Author of “Live Language Lessons” and “Our Living Language” 
A GROUP of children were playing on the 

lawn when one of them suddenly exclaimed, 
“Oh, I wish I was a fairy!” 

“If you was a fairy, what would you do?” asked 
another. 

“Well, if I was a fairy, I’d wave my wand, and 
every one of us would get a big dish of straw- 
berries and ice cream.” 

There was a joyful outburst of handclapping 
and capering at the suggestion. Then another 
broke in with, “If I was a fairy, I’d wave my wand 
and we’d get a big cake too.” 

A supervisor of language work, who happened 
to be reading near by, lowered his book to listen 
more attentively to the happy wishing game. His 
ear had caught the little errors in grammar; but 
he had caught what seemed to be a significant idea 
for the creating of really vital language games for 
the correction of these slips of speech, The next 
day he put the idea to a test by trying out with a 
primary class a Fairy Wand Game. It proved to 
be a most captivating exercise. 

The pupils, it chanced, had just been told the 
story of Cinderella, so they were eager to tell all 
about the magic wand. They had much to say 
also about good fairies, and were quick to suggest 
what worth-while things a good fairy might do. 
Naturally they welcomed the suggestion of play- 
ing a fairy game. 

Little was said by the teacher about the forms 
of speech. In bringing out how to play the game 
he did make clear that each pupil who made a 
wish should say, “I wish I were” and that the 
response should include, “If you were.” This was 
given merely as part of the game, 

Then the fun began, the pupils each in turn be- 
ing privileged to wave the little wand provided, 
and to make a wish, The teacher gave them gentle 
stimulation, and guidance to keep them from mak- 
ing foolish wishes; and tactfully held them also to 
the correct forms without destroying their natural 
expression. Altogether it was a delightful little 
exercise in real thinking and real expression, with 
tongue training of a positive sort under the im- 
pulse of true motivation. In a word, it was a vi- 
talized language game. 

The vitalized language game is first and always 
a real game. There is in it no distracting of the 
pupils’ minds from the spirit of the fun and the 
natural thought expression by nagging criticism. 
Yet the drill purpose, kept ever clearly in the 
teacher’s mind, is held without being obtrusive. 
In this instance there was constant, natural repeti- 
tion of the forms “I wish I were” and “If you 
were.” The result was a long step towards fixing 
these commonly neglected subjunctive forms in 
the tongues of the pupils. 

The impression was the deeper because of the 
natural situation calling for the use of these 
forms that had been developed. One stroke when 
the iron is hot is worth twenty at least when it is 


cold. One impress of a correct form of speech 
when the mind is warm with enthusiasm is worth 
twenty cold dry drills on the same form. If we 
are ever to make real headway in clearing away 
the incorrect and slovenly forms of speech in the 
tongues of our pupils, we must bring into the class- 
room drills some of the same fervor that character- 
izes the street speech in which those errors are 
stamped on the tongue. The main reason why the 
ordinary language drill fails to carry over into 
practice is to be found right here: there is little 
or no urge behind it. 

Nor is it enough merely to camouflage the drills 
by labeling them language games. If the game is 
not real and vital, the effect will be largely lost. 
The writer recently had the privilege of observing 
one of these drills so camouflaged by being called 
a language game. 

Really there was nothing of the spirit of a game 
about it. The pupils were directed peremptorily 
by the teacher to line up along two sides of the 
room. Then it was announced that the language 
game “It is I’? was to be played. Turning to the 
boy at one end of the line, the teacher gave the 
word, “Begin, Tony.” 

Tony touched the boy next to him:on the arm. 
The boy touched whirled on Tony and asked, 
“Was it you who touched me?” “Yes, it was I,” 
came Tony’s stilted response. 

The boy then touched the boy next in line. 
Again the same question was flung at the boy who 
did the act; and the same sudden, formal, ‘‘Yes, it 
was I’ was flung back. This action-question- 
response went all along the line. 

Then came a variation in the performance. 
action was so changed as to bring out the response, 
“No, it was not I; it was he.” Before this went 
the rounds the pupils plainly were getting bored. 

It remained for the next change, however, to 
bring the camouflaged game to a formalistic ab- 
surdity. In this final switching of the action two 
pupils were chosen at a time to do the touching, the 
others closing their eyes, meanwhile. Then came 
the question with a peculiar twist, “Are these they 
that you touched?” And the answer followed, 
“No, it is not those; it is these.”” When the visitor 
ventured to ask, “Why drill the pupils on such 
peculiar combinations of speech?’ the teacher de- 
fensively brought forth the text adopted for her 
use and pointed out some artificial creations of 
similar structure in a drill exercise. “I just 
worked out some games to help me across with 
these,” she remarked. 

“Well, your ingenuity is deserving of praise,” 
remarked the visitor; “but for the textbook writer 
who made up those stupidly unidiomatic forms 
with which to punish unsuspecting teachers and 
pupils, all I have to say is that I wish he had to use 
such language himself for a few years and per- 
haps he might repent of his folly.” 

Why cannot school people learn to use and to 
teach choice idiomatic English? Why should we 
not make a closer study of our naturally simple 
and beautiful tongue and help pupils to acquire 
the skill to use it with ease and grace? Why not 
listen to the children themselves, and learning 
their native speech and their everyday needs help 
them to build upon and to enrich what they have? 


The 


Why try constantly to force the husks and chaff 
of formality into their mouths? 

The vitalized language game, added to free oral 
expression, would give a training worth while. To 
build the real language game we must proceed as 
was done in the instance cited at the beginning of 
this discussion. First observe the natural language 
and the spontaneous plays of the children. Out 
of these will come to the wide-awake teacher sug- 
gestion and rich materials for this work. A little 
creative touch will do the rest. 

Among the vitalized language games thus 
created by the writer, the following have been 
proved of stimulating interest to little folk. They 
are each characterized with a real game spirit. 
Each calls out true thinking and natural expres- 
sion, and with each is given a drill of an effective 
sort against certain type trouble makers of our 
speech. 

THE NOAH’S ARK GAME 


This is an animal guessing game. It is also 
sometimes called the Zoo Game or the Circus 
Game. The pupils, with the object of getting ani- 
mals for their ark or zoo or circus, each think of 
some animal. In tu-n they each describe the 
creature they have in :nind, giving only a hint of 
it so as to make it hard to guess. The others by 
asking questions try to 72tch this animal. “Are 
you a bear?” one might ac’. “No, I am not a 
bear.” The drill here is against “ain’t.” 


THE HIDE-AND-SEEK GAME 


Here is a practical carrying out of the sugges- 
tion found in the story-poem of the lame little 
boy and his grandmama. The pupils close their eyes 
while one finds in imagination a hiding place in the 
room. When ready he gives the others opportunity 
to guess where he is hiding. ‘Are you hidden be- 
hind the teacher’s desk?” may come a question. 
“No, I am not hidden behind the teacher’s desk,”’ 
is the response. The guessing proceeds until the 
hiding place is found. The drill here is not only 
against “ain’t,” but also against the trouble maker 
“in back of” and the misuse of “hid.” 


THE PosTMAN GAME 


In this the pupils ask one of their number, who 
plays the part of postman, “Have you a letter for 
me to-day?” and get the response, ‘Yes, I have a 
letter,” or “I have nothing for you.” This offers 
a good chance to drill against the “have got” and 
the double negative habits, 


THE MoTHER GOOSE GAME 


In this delightful language exercise is a series 
of games aimed at overcoming the misuse of “set” 
for “sat,” “eat” and “et” for “ate,” together with 
other commonly misused forms. To play the game, 
a Mother Goose should be chosen, and each of the 
other pupils should play one of the many Mother 
Goose characters. Mother Goose invites them all 
to a party. When they arrive, each introduces 
himself or herself by adapting the little rhyme in 
which his or her name occurs; as “I am little Bo- 
peep; I lost my sheep.” 

Mother Goose invites them to be seated. Then 
each in turn tells where he has sat, and passes a 
question on to another; thus, “I sat in the corner,” 
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says Jack Horner; “where did you sit, Boy Blue?” 

Refreshments, in imagination, are served, and 
each tells what he ate, passing the question, as be- 
fore, on to another; as, “I ate curds and whey,” 
says Little Miss Muffet; “what did you eat, Simple 
Simon?” 

All of this makes for jolly fun, original self- 
expression, and good language training—constituting 
really vitalized language games. 


Self-Expression in Health Teaching 


By Edith M. Howes and Mary E. Mumford 
Philadelphia Interstate Dairy Council 


T the end of every health campaign the ques- 

tions that are necessarily asked are: What 
have the children learned? What are they able 
to give back? Have they formulated any original 
ideas on health habits? And finally, are they actu- 
ally putting into practice the health principles they 
have been taught? It-is to answer these questions 
that the follow-up work of a health program be- 
comes such an important part of it. 

A satisfactory method of following up a health 
program is to have the child actually put down his 
impressions on paper. There are many ways he 
might be made to respond. 

Several schools of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, co- 
operating with the art department of the Harris- 
burg schools, were very successful in a follow-up 
experinient with third and fourth grade children, 
at the end of an extensive health campaign carried 
on by the State College Extension Department, 
and the Philadelphia Interstate Dairy Council. The 
result of this experiment was a group of health 
rhymes written in Mother Goose style and illus- 
trated by cut-outs in black and white. 

What the children had learned on the subject of 
milk and its importance took very definite form. 
While the Mother Goose rhymes have been used 
before as a medium for a health lesson, a combi- 
nation of both illustrations and rhymes was un- 
usual. By means of this splendid cooperation of 
Art and English Departments, very remarkable 
results have been achieved. The rhymes and illus- 
trations are very creditable; and, at the same 
time, double stress is laid on the health message. 

The child who wrote the following verse has 
embodied thought that stays with most children 
after a lesson on milk, He has an original touch 
and not a little humor in his verse. 
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“Old Mother Hubbard 

Went to the cupboard 

Where a bottle of milk had sat; 

But when she got there, 

The cupboard was bare, 

And all the children were fat.” 
The same thought again: 

“Little Jack Horner 

Sat in a corner, 

A bottle of milk had he. 

He took off the top 

And said to his Pop, 

‘It will make me fat, you see.’ ” 


While to the casual reader the meaning of the 
following rhyme may seem a little ambiguous, it 
is obvious that the child had the right idea. Milk 
would make Jack and Jill fat no matter what hap- 
pened to them. 


“Jack and Jill went up a hill 
To get some milk to drink. 

They both fell down, but saved their crown 
For it made them fat, I think.” 


The next one uses “run” instead of the form 
“ran” which nowadays is in better standing, though 
the former was common in Mother Goose’s day. 
The thought is interesting: 

“Tom, Tom, the milkman’s son, 

Drank some milk and away he run, 
The milk was sweet and Tom was neat, 
And so went laughing down the street.” 


These two children tried something a little more 
difficult and did very well with it: 


“T had a little pony, 
His name was Dapple Grey; 
I sold him to the milkman 
Who comes to us each day. 
He didn’t pay me money 
To make me very wealthy, 
But paid me in good rich milk 
To make me strong and healthy.” 
“Sing a song of healthiness, 
A bottle full of milk, 
Four and twenty children 
All as fine as silk; 
When the bottle opened, 
The milk began to run, 
Made the children happy 
And full of fun.” 


No. 5 


Mother Goose Health Posters, Made by Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, School Children 





Here is one both positive and negative, which 
is short but counts in every line: 
“Apples are healthy, 
Milk is too, 
But tea and coffee 
Will never do.” 
Milk as a preventive of sickness is a valuable 
thought which has stayed by these children: 
“Here comes a little girl, 
As thin as a stick, 
But if she’ll drink milk 
She’ll never be sick.” 
“Jack be nimble, 
Jack be quick; 
Drink up your milk 
Or you'll be sick.” 

And this old favorite has been converted into a 
good milk rhyme: 

“Polly put the kettle on, 
Milk we will drink; 

Polly put the milk on, 
Milk is best, I think.’ 

Perhaps the most difficult form of expression is 
illustration, This field, full of pitfalls for all 
artists, and conquered only after long years of 
experience, held no terrors for these Harrisburg 
school children. They have succeeded in getting 
remarkable effects with cut-outs from white paper 
pasted on black backgrounds. All of them have a 
“drink milk” message, and ably illustrate the ‘little 
rhymes. Besides that, they are really quite 
decorative. 

Poster No. 1 shows Jack Sprat. The milk bottle 
may look a little like a bottle of catsup, but the in- 
tention is unmistakable, and the mound at the 
end of the table could be nothing but a loaf of 
bread: 


“Jack Sprat was strong and fat 
For he drank milk and cream, 

Ate vegetables and lots of bread 
And left his plate quite clean.” 

Poster No. 2 shows a truck just starting out 
with a large box containing many quarts of milk 
and a 46-quart milk can, so there should be enough 
for everybody to have a quart a day. The dog is 
barking because he would like to have some of 
that nice milk. 

In Poster No. 3, notice the lifelike attitude of 
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the dogs and the excellent conception of the milk 
cans. It is evidently hardly day yet, for the moon 
has not set. However, the milkman has only one 
can left, so he must have had an early start. The 
people in the town drink a great deal of milk, for 
it is a big truck and, as you see, a small town: 
“Hark, hark, the dogs do bark, 
The milkmen are coming to town, 
Some in trucks and some in carts 
And some in autos brown.” 

In Posters No. 4 and No. 5 we have two scenes 
of a dairy, the exterior and the interior, with fig- 
ures in both, so that the story is clear, The cow 
in the first picture is undoubtedly a full-blooded 
Holstein, showing that the child has learned some- 
thing about dairy breeds: 

“Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, 

Where have you been? 

I’ve been to the Dairy and back. 
Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, 

What did you there? 

I licked up some spilt milk 
Under a chair.” 

Poster No. 6 does not illustrate one of the 
rhymes, but is merely a conventional design for a 
poster. It might be considered an illustration for 
the “Sing a Song of Healthiness” rhyme. 

It is a project such as this which makes health 
teaching most valuable. A few plain rules told in 
schoolroom fashion can never make as lasting an 
impression as a more graphic presentation. There 
must be a repeated reviewing of the same theme, 
but at the same time there must be a change of 
tools. The health teacher must work on the as- 
sumption that any device lasts but a short time 
with a child and soon becomes an old story. But 
the old story told in an ever-changing and fasci- 
nating way makes an impression which is never 
forgotten. One of the things the child loves best 
is to tell the story himself, and to be allowed to 
use his imagination and his own thoughts in re- 
gard to the lesson he has learned. The Harrisburg 
rhymes and cut-outs are an excellent example of 
this method of putting forth a health lesson. They 
not only have given something original but have 
made a lasting memory for themselves. It is safe 
to venture to say that the children who wrote these 
rhymes and made these little cut-outs are regular 
milk drinkers now if they were not before. 


Pre-Primer Days 
SECOND ARTICLE 
By Mae Foster Jay 


ORE and more, but apparently incidentally 

(for the interest of the children should be 
centered upon the thought rather than the form) 
the teacher should call attention to words, phrases, 
or parts of phrases; as: “Show me what part of 
the sentence says in the green grass; what part, 
alone, tells the color of the grass.” 

Of course from the very beginning phonic les- 
sons will have been developed from the reading, 
but in a separate period devoted to that study. 
By the beginning of the second month, the chil- 
dren should know many of the consonant sounds, 
and the short vowel sounds and phonograms which 
have occurred most frequently in the vocabulary 
they have been given; so that now they should be 
able to help themselves considerably in sounding 
new words. Phonics are valuable only as they are 
constantly applied in the reading period. If a 
word is not phonetic, or if it contains no sounds 
familiar to the child, do not waste time having him 
try to sound it, but tell it to him immediately. 

Profitably now, too, the transition from script 
may be begun. The printed form of a sentence 
may be placed beneath the written form, and the 
attention of the children directed to the similarity 
between the two. The same word, group of words, 
or sentence may be both written and printed sev- 
eral times upon the board, among other familiar 
words, and the children may be called upon to dis- 
cover both forms of the words (or group) under 
discussion. Again, have the same lesson which is 
to be given in script upon the board printed on 
flash cards, a sentence upon a card, and use these 
interchangeably with the blackboard throughout 
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Doll House Projects—Davenport and Chair 


By~ MARY B. GRUBB, <Art Supervisor 





vi HE davenport and chair shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph were designed for the living room 
of the same doll house in which were used the doli’s 
bed, chiffonier, and library table described in Febru- 
ary, March, and September, 1924, issues of NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. 

The materials required for this davenport and chair 
are a large cigar box, or thin boards of the thickness 
used for cigar boxes; glue; brads; paints; and bits of 
thin, bright-colored cloth. The tools needed are a 
coping saw, a hammer, a paint brush, a ruler, a tri- 
angle or T square. 

The patterns, or working drawings, are reduced but 
are made to a scale and the actual dimensions are all 
given. 

Study these drawings, then work out a full-size pat- 
tern on paper; lay the enlarged pattern on the wood; 
draw the outline, using a ruler and a triangle or T 
square for all of the straight edges. 

To prepare the cigar boxes for use, remove the pa- 
per and all deep blemishes with No.00 sandpaper. Do 
not soak the boxes in water to remove the paper, for 
it will probably warp the wood. Remove the small 
brads or nails which hold the parts together, being 
careful not to split or mar the wood. 


THE DAVENPORT 


Cut the back, two end pieces, seat, front strip, and 
two arm pieces. Join them together with glue and 
brads, or small nails. Smooth all the edges with sand- 


paper. Apply a coat of flat white paint. When this 
is thoroughly dry give the entire surface two coats of 
scme pleasing neutral-toned enamel paint. We used 
a silver gray and added a decorative bright green line, 
to correspond with the library table. 

As brocades, denims, and tapestries used for uphol- 
stering furniture are too heavy for this miniature ar- 
ticle we used sateen, selecting a deep rose color. Cut 
two pieces for the cushions of the seat (see the draw- 
ings for dimensions); join them together with a nar- 
row strip to get a box mattress effect; stuff with cot- 
ton; finish seam; then glue the cushion to the wood. 
Add a small cushion of the same material. 


THE CHAIR: 


The photograph and drawings show a very simple 
chair suitable for any room, The one photographed is 
colored gray with a green line. A similar chair was 
enameled old ivory tone with a marginal line and a 
~? gel design to correspond to the chiffonier and the 

ed. 

Cut the pattern after you have carefully drawn it 
by enlarging the drawings given; lay the pattern on 
the smooth, clean wood; trace around it, using a ruler 
on top of paper as you follow all the straight edges. 
Cut with a coping saw; fasten together with glue and 
small brads. 

Paint with flat white paint; finish with enamel, us- 
ing two coats. Add a bright decorative line parallel 
with the edges. 
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the lesson. Upon smaller cards have words or 

groups of words printed, to be used thus: “Find 

the word which tells what was the color of the 

grass.” 

Reading Lessons Based upon the Teaching of Color 
LEsson I 

Not business (to the child), but the best of fun, 
will be that reading lesson which is based upon the 
first use of the new box of paints. Assemble the 
class with painting materials at a small table be- 
fore the reading board. When their boxes have 
been opened, discuss with them the colors of the 
paints they find there. They may, or may not, 
know the colors. Later let the teacher ask, as she 
writes the word upon the board, “Of what color 
have I written the name here?” The children 
should be able to sound red; blue they will recog- 
nize because they are familiar with the sounds of 
the first two letters; and, “See how many more 
letters it takes to say yellow than red” (or blue), 
one may suggest; “but of course it is a longer 
word.” 

Show flash cards upon which the names of the 
colors have been printed. “Point to the cake of 
paint which is this color; and this; and this. In 
this box of colored chalks find a piece which is the 
color of your red” (write the word) “paint, John. 
With your red chalk make upon the board a picture 
of a red ball.” Write the words a red ball as they 
are spoken. Let John draw his picture beneath them. 
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“Now you may all wet your brushes well, rub 
them gently over your” (write the word red) 
“paint, and swiftly make upon your papers’ (si- 
lently point to the words a red ball). 

Similarly, let a child find a blue crayon, and, 
according to written direction, draw upon the 
board a blue ball. These drawings, and the paint- 
ings, should be mass, not outline. Then write for 
the class the direction, telling the first word if 
necessary, “Paint a blue ball.” In the same way 
give the directions for the yellow balls. 

These painted balls may be cut out and further 
drill given upon the words a red ball, a blue ball, 
and a yellow ball, by requiring the children to hold 
up the ball called for by the flash card which you 
show for just a second. 

In a subsequent lesson let the child discover the 
magic result of mixing colors, and base the read- 
ing lesson upon his discovery. Let him build the 
reading lesson from his experience. After he has 
made the experiments, secure from him these state- 
ments: 


Red and blue make purple. 

Red and yellow make orange. 

Blue and yellow make green. 

Red and blue and yellow make brown. 


Drill upon the new words by asking: “Can you 
find the word which tells what color blue and yel- 
low make? Red and blue? Show me the names 
of the colors we need to make purple.” Ete. 





OCTOBER COLORING CARD 


Children may trace, color, mount and memorize this selection. Ik, will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 
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In a later lesson the subject matter may be pre- 

sented in the form of questions: 
What colors make green? 
What colors make brown? 
What colors make purple? 
What colors make orange? 

The teacher may ask the children to read the 
questions silently, selecting one child to answer 
when, but not before, all are ready; or one child 
may read a question aloud, adding the name of the 
child he selects to answer it; or a child may 
point to a question silently, call upon another 
child, and that child silently point to the answer 
from a group of such sentences as “Red and blue 
make purple,” written elsewhere on the board, or 
select the correct answer from a group of printed 
cards. For still further variation the child called 
upon may select from the box of colored crayons 
the two or three colors which answer the question 
he has read silently. Silent reading and answering 
of questions or following of directions is especially 
valuable, for it is an index by which the teacher 
can tell whether or not the child is thinking about 
what he reads. ’ 

LEsson II 

Take the class for its reading lesson out beneath 
some tree which is shedding its leaves. The day’s 
reading lesson is printed upon cardboard slips. It 
may read: 

Find a red leaf, 

Find a yellow leaf, 

Find a green leaf, 

Find a brown leaf. 

Find a green and yellow leaf, 

Find a green and red and yellow leaf. 
Find a brown and yellow leaf. 

The children follow the directions on the card 
shown. For variation one child may select a card 
and ask another to do as it says, the first child be- 
ing required to judge, of course, whether the sec- 
ond child properly followed directions. 

Let the children watch the turning of the leaves 
on the trees in the neighborhood, observing the 
difference in the foliage of the different kinds of 
trees. Develop a reading lesson from the class by 
asking, ‘‘What colors of leaves has the maple tree?” 
Write the answers as given: 

The maple tree has green leaves. 
The maple tree has red leaves, 
The maple tree has yellow leaves, Etc. 

Similarly develop lessons based upon the colors 
of the leaves upon the elm, the oak, the apple, 
whatever trees are convenient for study. 


LEsson III 

There is always a profusion of flowers in the 
schoolroom in the fall. Let the blackboard say, 
and the children respond with the action: 

Find a yellow flower, John. 
Find a blue flower, Mary. 
Find a white flower, Fred. 
Find two purple flowers. 
Find three red flowers. 
Find one pink flower. 

To introduce another word and to accustom the 
children to a more complicated and longer sen- 
tence: 

Give John a white flower, Mary. 
Give Mary two purple flowers, Fred, 
Give me three pink flowers, Esther. 
Give water to the flowers, John. 


Lesson IV 
Colored celluloid rings may be purchased of any 
supply house. The children will enjoy handling 
them, and will eagerly respond to the following 
written directions: 
Take a red ring, Mary. 
Take a black ring, Fred. 
Take a blue ring, Helen. Ete. 
They will enjoy the old game of hiding and find- 
ing, using the rings: 
Hide the red ring, John. 
Blind, children. 
(John hides the ring and calls, ‘‘Ready!’’) 
Find the red ring, children, 
Write the result upon the board, thus: 
(Continued on page 93) 
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RURAL SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


A Department Devoted to the Activities of Progressive Rural Superintendents and Teachers 





Hot Lunch for Less Than a Cent a Day 
By E. J. Malone 
Superintendent of Schools, Fortuna, N. D. 


ANY and varied are the problems confronting 

the rural teacher. Such a number must be 
solved daily, that at times she becomes tired and 
sick of it all. The numerous advantages of teach- 
ing, displayed for her inspection at the training 
school, seem like myths in her memory. Johnny 
Thompson has been throwing stones again in direct 
contradiction to the rules, and has broken another 
window; some little miscreant has been maltreat- 
ing the furniture in the local post office lobby and 
the postmaster has requested the teacher to keep 
her pupils from idling there during the noon hour; 
other pupils persist in coming to school in the 
morning long before the first bell rings and getting 
into trouble. Many such difficulties come trooping 
into the daily routine for immediate solution. 

Among problems large and small, we find one— 
the Noon Lunch—rising head and shoulders above 
the rest. It is not only of paramount importance 
in itself, but the origin of numerous other diffi- 
culties can be traced to it, Its solution is impera- 
tive if our pupils are to reap the best from the in- 
struction we are trying to give them. A poorly fed 
body has a negative influence upon the mind, and 
we as educators must strengthen our school sys- 
tems in every possible way. 

Nothing is more pathetic than to see a little fel- 
low chewing away on a half-frozen sandwich in an 
endeavor to satisfy the hunger of his growing 
body. Peeping into his dinner pail (or sack, per- 
haps) we find a lunch that is quite cold and un- 
appetizing. What had perhaps been warm and 
good a few hours before is now thoroughly chilled. 

There are several methods which have been tried 
with more or less success, but none seem to give 
the entire satisfaction of what may be called the 
“Donation Plan.” This provides, at a minimum of 
expense, a perfect working system for feeding a 
group in the shortest possible time. 

The system consists of donations of various 
foods, by the parents of the pupils who participate 
in the lunch. Herein lies the secret of its economy. 

It is first necessary to make a survey of one’s 
patrons who would be affected by such a plan, to 
determine just what each can and is willing to give 
and, roughly, the amount, Some will pledge vege- 
tables of different kinds, which can be used in a 
variety of ways, but since the chief foods are to 
contain a great deal of milk, and cocoa is to be an 
important item, it is essential that the milk dona- 
tions be especially emphasized. 

After the survey has been made, a_ schedule 
must be drawn up, covering a period of from one 
week to three weeks, depending upon the number 
of families. This should look somewhat like the 
following: 


First Week 


Mon. Mrs. F. Anderson 3 qts. milk for cocoa 


Tues, Mrs. L. Howard 2 qts. milk and % bu. pota- 
toes for scalloped potatoes 


Wed. Mrs. O.Johnson 8 qts. milk for cocoa 

Thurs. Mrs.J.Knutson 3 cans tomatoes and 3 qts, 
milk for tomato soup 

Fri, Mrs, A. Myers 3 qts. milk for cocoa 

Second Week 

Mon. Mrs. M. Madison 2 boxes macaroni, 2 cans 
tomatoes, and 1 qt. milk 

Tues, Mrs. J. Partners 3 qts. milk for cocoa 

Wed. Mrs. O. Olson 3 qts. milk for potato soup. 
(Potatoes left over.) 

Thurs. Mrs. P.Barnick 8 qts. milk for cocoa 


3 cans peas and 3 qts. milk 
for pea soup 
In case one has more patrons than the above 
schedule represents, they can furnish materials 
for another week or weeks. When all have con- 


Fri. Mrs. B. Mehlum 


tributed, the process is repeated. 

Cocoa is by far the most popular hot dish in the 
list. It is inexpensive, is liked by nearly every 
one, is highly nutritious, and can be served quickly 
and easily. 


Before the lunch can become a working institu- 
tion a school must obtain a few cooking utensils, 
towels, pepper, salt, sugar, etc. The method of se- 
curing these articles must be decided upon by each 
school for itself. Funds may be raised by enter- 
tainments or donations may be asked. If patrons 
do not wish to give articles outright they may be 
willing to lend them. However, in view of the 
great benefit to be derived from ‘the plan, the 
school board will usually buy the needed material. 

When all: the necessary arrangements have been 
made the plan can be explained to the children and 
the lunch begun. Every pupil is to bring his own 
cup and spoon every day in his dinner-pail. These 
will serve as well for the soups as for cocoa or 
other foods. They are to be taken home every 
evening by the pupil, washed and returned the fol- 
lowing day. This eliminates a great deal of the 
cleaning which otherwise would be necessary. The 
pupils should be taught to help in every way. 


Some Things That Pay 
By George A. Jordan 


UCCESSFUL school work makes a multitude of 
demands upon the teacher. Whatever may be 
said about the larger requirements of education and 
personality, there are many simple, concrete matters 
that cannot be neglected, and that must not be for- 
gotten. The strongest educator cannot afford to for- 
get, and the beginner can lay the foundation for pro- 
fessional success only by careful attention to the 
things that have been found to pay. From a rather 
extended observation and experience the writer sub- 
mits a classified list of some of the things that he 
has found essential. 
1. Before beginning one’s work: 

1) To keep a contract. School officials should be 
able to count on a teacher’s word, whether 
given orally or in writing. 

2) To reach the field of work several days before 
the school opens. 

3) To reside in the community in which one 
teaches. 

4) Tosecure the right kind of home for the school 
year. 

5) To line up with the right people—those who 
are standing for the best things in the com- 
munity. 

2. As the work begins: 

1) To supply oneself with a copy of each text- 
book one is to teach. 

2) To divide up the work of the year in each sub- 
ject, allowing a fair amount for each term and 
month, 

3) To have a time-table making plain the work 
of the pupils as well as that of the teacher, and 
to follow it. 

4) To carefully plan and prepare each day’s work 
as it comes. 

5) To carefully study the health conditions of the 
school and to promptly correct deficiencies in 
toilets, light conditions, heating arrangements, 
ventilation, water supply and cleanliness. 

3. As the work continues: 

1) To decorate and beautify the schoolroom and 
grounds. 

2) To allow a period of fifteen minutes for the 
opening exercises and by earnest preparation 
to make this time fruitful. 

3) To train children in the art of study. 

4) To suppress oneself, but to secure abundant 
expression from the pupils. 

5) To take plenty of time—at least one fourth of 
the lesson period—for the assignment of the 
next lesson. 

4, In general management and in community work: 

1) To tactfully and kindly, but surely, establish 
the fact of the teacher’s full control of the 
school. 

2) To play with the children at recess and to 
teach them new games.: 

3) To visit among the patrons freely and sys- 
tematically. 





4) To identify oneself with all worthy commu- 
nity interests. 

5) To organize a Community League or Parent- 
Teacher Association if none already exists. 


5. In the larger plans for one’s life and work: 

1) To read thoughtfully during the session two 
or three of the best professional books. 

2) To keep a personal record of one’s profession- 
al work and growth. 

8) To stay at least two years in the same school 
if at all practicable. 

4) To decide early in the spring what and where 
one’s work is to be during the following ses- 
sion. 

5) To look ahead and to dream out a future for 

' oneself and for one’s pupils. 


A Model School and Community Center 
By Mary F. Hampson 


Fagen California, is a place of about 
five hundred inhabitants, located in the San 
Joaquin Valley. It is a very young community, 
less than ten years old, in fact, but the citizens 
have a “get ahead” spirit that promises great 
things for the future. For instance, there is a live 
farm bureau—one of the largest and most active 
in that section of the state—which collects exhibits 
for the state and county fairs each year, The dis- 
trict is famous for the cups and ribbons which its 
products have won. The farm bureau also meets 
frequently to decide what crops to plant for the 
next year, and attends to the shipping and mar- 
keting of the produce. It secures expert advice for 
the people, not only on matters of immediate inter- 
est to the farmer, but on more general questions 
as well. Before election the farm bureau finds out, 
from reliable sources, what measures will benefit 
the farmer or the state, and what measures will be 
injurious, and the members are urged to vote ‘ac- 
cordingly. 

In passing through Earlimart, a stranger notices 
first of all the school building, a modern concrete 
structure. It has (at present) four classrooms, a 
library, rest room, lunch room, auditorium, lava- 
tories. The auditorium is equipped with a stage 
and is used by the school for entertainments; but 
it also serves as a social center for the community, 
where, for example, are held farm bureau meet- 
ings, church bazaars, motion picture shows, and 
P, T. A. meetings, 

In the basement community suppers are served 
in a room that is also used as a lunchroom for the 
school children. Here a hot lunch is served every 
noon during the term. The P. T. A. is responsible 
for this splendid feature of the school plant. In 
the fall of 1921, the organization purchased oil 
stoves, dishes, and lumber enough to build several 
long tables, The tables were covered with oil- 
cloth, so that they could more easily be kept clean. 
A woman was hired at twenty dollars per month, 
to cook and serve the food. Her wages have been 
increased, this year, to forty dollars. Some of the 
older girls assist her in serving the food, and are 
given their lunch in return for their work. The 
menu followed this year has been as follows: 

Monday—Beans and sandwiches. 
Tuesday—Stew and crackers. 
Wednesday—Spaghetti and sandwiches. 
Thursday—Vegetable soup and crackers. 
Friday—Mashed potatoes, gravy, and meat. 
(Cocoa is served every day.) 

The price is five cents a dish. Meal tickets, each 
good for twenty dishes, are sold but are kept by 
the teachers and punched daily as pupils use them. 
This plan of serving hot lunches was begun as an 
experiment, but there is no doubt of its success. 
Even in the first week of school while the weather 
was still warm, many parents inquired when the 
lunchroom would be reopened. Since the hot 
lunches have been served, some of the children 
have gained in weight, and many are doing much 
better work in school. 

The basement is pleasant and comfortable, not 

(Continued on page 80) ‘ 
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This Jointed Toy may be made of pasteboard or wood. 


PRISCILLA, THE LITTLE PILGRIM GIRL 


The pieces of the pasteboard toy are fastened together with paper fasteners or bits of 
wire or string. The wooden toy is cut from thin wood with a coping saw and fastened together with bits of wire or screws. Puritan Priscilla 


wears a gray dress with white fichu, cuffs, apron, and cap. Her shoes are brown and her stockings black. 
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INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOKS I AND II. 
Book II: Seesaw Jointed Toys and Mother Goose Jointed Toys. 
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Book I: Animals, Birds, etc..; 


Twenty-two large sized patterns in each book, 
F. A, Owen Publishing Co. 


Each book, 60 cents, postpaid, 
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, ‘Teachers’ 











Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents. Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 1107 
Oak Park Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


LETTER TO CLUB MEMBERS 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

Schools were started in this country in 
pioneer days, when a very small number of people 
were scattered over a large territory. The pioneer 
had to depend upon his own ingenuity in utilizing 
nature’s materials for a livelihood. Largely he 
lived alone and struggled alone for existence. There 
were few people, the communities were unorgan- 
ized, and persons were not dependent upon their 
relations with one another. In fact, the welfare 
of the country rested upon individual effort. The 
schools followed the ideas of learning which the 
settlers had brought from other countries. Knowl- 
edge meant a storing up of facts, and learning 
signified a study of the achievements of the past 
and the reading of “dead” languages. 

When the schools first opened, although the pio- 
neers realized the need of equal opportunities for 
all, naturally they followed the old traditions in 
education which catered to the leisured and moneyed 
classes. With society constantly changing, becom- 
ing more and more complex, dissatisfaction with an 
education built on these traditions has increased 
until now the public schools have an entirely new 
conception of their mission. They believe that it 
is their business to teach the child to live in the 
world in which he finds himself, to acquire an under- 
standing of the affairs of life, and to adjust him- 
self to the complicated situations all about him. 

As a result, the subject matter is conforming to 
this change in thought. We still have reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and geography, but these words 
have a different meaning. Formerly reading 
meant one book, to which all the reading of the 
class for an entire year was confined. Now, read- 
ing means the street signs which warn us of 
danger; the advertisements by the roadside, which 
tell us what kinds of food and other commodities 
may be purchased; the newspapers and magazines, 
which inform us of happenings in the world; li- 
brary books, which give us information on sub- 
jects in which we are interested. Reading becomes, 
as it should be, a means to an end, and not an 
end in itself. 

As for geography, instead of this subject con- 
sisting chiefly of boundaries, populations, rivers, 
and mountains, mere dry facts to be stored up, 
effort is now being made to have it deal with things 
that are going on in the world. Facts are an es- 
sential part of knowledge, but it is the ability to 
understand them and see their relation and appli- 
cation to each other which really counts. The 
following incident which occurred in St. Cloud, 
Minn., a number of years ago is an excellent il- 
lustration. The geography class was studying 
transportation. The pupils were uninterested and 
inattentive. The superintendent of schools, who 
happened to be present, recognizing how utterly dry 
and meaningless the lesson was to the children, 
asked the following question: “The railroad fare 
from St. Cloud to Minneapolis is $1.69. What does 
it pay for?” He told the pupils to have their 
answers ready in a week from that time. The in 
vestigation by the children started at once. They 
appealed not only to parents, but to friends and 
acquaintances. When the superintendent finally 
appeared, the children named nearly every element 
entering into railroad operation costs, including 
even the cost of securing the right of way. 

Arithmetic was formerly taught in an abstract 
manner; to-day, in the rural schools, instruction in 


this subject is given by means of problems involv- 
ing the testing of milk, the marketing of the home 
farm products, the building of roads, and the oper- 
ation of the tractor and automobile. In other words, 
subjects which still retain the same names have 
been broadened in substance so as to include all 
the things necessary in a world that has been so 
tremendously enlarged and complicated. 

To the school curriculum new subjects are con- 
stantly being added. For example, children must 
have sound bodies, so health is becoming more and 
more emphasized in the daily school program. Our 
schools have always stressed the mental side of 
the child. Recent years have shown the need of 
physical training, and now we are coming to realize 
that the building of character qualities in the child 
is about the most important thing in the world. 

Too .long has the notion prevailed with parents 
that the purpose of an education was to enable their 
children to get ahead of the rest of the community, 
or to give their children another weapon to use in 
contributing to their support and their pleasure. 

Education in its highest sense must fit the indi- 
vidual for his place in society. He must realize 
his responsibility for the conduct of society and of 
government. The training of the child must be of 
such a nature that it will make him conscious of 
his relations and responsibilities to others in this 
extremely complex society in which we live. 


Your friend, 
NELL R. FARMER. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


Frank Kubala and his pupils, together with the 
pupils of Miss Myrtle Monroe, of Michna School 
Number 39, Shiner, Lavaca County, Texas, wish to 
convey to all teachers and pupils of the states and 
other countries who answered their request, their 
best wishes and heartiest thanks for most inter- 
esting and instructive letters. They wish also to 
express their regret that they were unable to an- 
swer all the letters, as they came in such great 
numbers. 

Miss Elizabeth Miller and her pupils of Towanda, 
Pennsylvania, Route 6, wish to exchange letters, 
views, and samples of products with pupils of the 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in any state 
of the Union, Alaska, Canada, or the Island Pos- 
sessions, 

W. Perry Pinnell, Ripley, West Virginia, and his 
sixth and eighth grade pupils would like to exchange 
letters with teachers and pupils of the same grades 
in any part of the world. 

The teacher and pupils of the fifth, seventh, and 
eighth grades of the Goodman School, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, would like to correspond with teachers 
and pupils of the same grades in any part of the 
United States, or any foreign country. They are 
especially interested in the foreign possessions of 
the United States and England. Every letter will 
be answered and sample products exchanged, if 
desired. Address Miss Wilma R. Butcher, Box 1031, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

The sixth grade pupils of Miss Ada Barton, 
Whitney, Texas, would like to exchange theme work 
on their state with pupils of the same grade in 
other states, as well as in the outlying English- 
speaking territory. 

Mrs. Beulah Pegg Clifford, Horse Shoe Bend, 
Idaho, and her pupils would like to correspond with 
teachers and pupils in other schools. 

Miss Bertha Parthemore, Sardinia, New York, 
and her pupils would like to correspond with pupils 
and teachers of the fifth and sixth grades in any 
state of the Union, Alaska, the Philippines, Hawaii, 
South America, and Porto Rico. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils of Mrs. 
Evalyn Hauch, Seymour, Wisconsin, would like to 
exchange letters with pupils of the same grades 
in any state of the Union, Alaska, Cuba, and 
Hawaii. 

The seventh grade pupils of Miss Mollie Blount, 
Junior High School, Sweetwater, Texas, would like 
to exchange letters with pupils of the same grade 
in any state in the Union. 


5) @ 


The pupils of Mrs. Warren Cross, District 4, 
Essex, New York (near Lake Champlain), wou'd 
like to exchange letters and post cards with pupils 
of any state of the Union, Alaska, Canada, and 
any of the Island Possessions of the United States. 

The pupils of the fifth, sixth, and eighth grades 
of Miss Emma Moosman, Valentine, Nebraska, 
would like to correspond with pupils of other 
states. 

The sixth grade pupils in English of Miss Lelon 
Mullins, Tatum, Texas, would like to exchange let- 
ters, curios, and photos with sixth grade boys and 
girls in Alaska, the Philippine and Hawaiian Is- 
lands, Canada, United States, or any other place 
in the world. 

Miss Josephine Camp, Miller Avenue School, 
Clairton, Pennsylvania, and her pupils of the fourth 
grade would like to exchange letters with teachers 
and pupils of the same grade in the southwestern 
and northeastern states, Canada, Alaska, the Phil- 
ippines, Hawaii, or any foreign country. 

The teacher and pupils of Las Deltas School, 
Firebaugh, California, would like to correspond with 
teachers and pupils of other schools in any state of 
the Union, Canada, the Island Possessions, and any 
foreign country. They would also like to exchange 
post cards, views, etc. Address Mrs. Mary Hamp- 
son, Care of Standard Oil Company, Firebaugh, 
California. 

Mrs. H. D. Voss, Spray, North Carolina, and her 
fifth grade pupils would like to exchange letters 
with pupils of the same grade in any state of the 
Union, or any foreign country. 

George Bott, Klondyke, Arizona, and his fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and eighth grade pupils wish to corre- 
spond with teachers and pupils in states on the Ca- 
nadian border. They will exchange camera views, 
desert plants, and post cards in return. 

Miss F. B. Beveridge and her pupils of the East 
Valley School, Skamokawa, Washington, wish to 
thank the many teachers and pupils in all parts of 
our country who sent them such interesting and 
instructive letters. Owing to the large number of 
letters received they were unable to answer all. 

The teacher and pupils of the Bucher School 
would like to exchange letters and products with 
teachers and pupils of other states, Canada, Alaska, 
Cuba, and the Island Possessions of the United 
States. Address Mr. Albert McGarry, Madera, Pa. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils of 
Levering School wish to correspond with pupils of 
the same grades anywhere in the United States, or 
in foreign countries. Address Mr. Joseph H. 
Thomas, Levering School, Ridge and Monastery 
Aves., Roxberough, Philadelphia, 


CLUB LETTERS 


Columbus Day 


Many teachers would like to observe this day with 
something special, a program that will impress the 
importance of the day upon the pupils’ minds and 
still not burden them with extra work aside from 
the regular classes. 

Here is the way I planned our day. A little 
patriotic talk during the opening exercises in the 
morning called the attention of the school to the 
significance of Columbus Day. The school sang 
“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” The pupils 
were asked to name various ways in which the 
memory of Columbus had been honored. One pupil 
mentioned that many towns are named “Columbus”; 
another told of the Order of the Knights of Colum- 
bus; one child gave the fact that “Columbia” is de- 
rived from “Columbus”; and still another told of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

The lower grades read the story of Columbus, 
which now took on new interest for them. The 
language work in the primary grades was the story 
of the good queen, Isabella, who helped Columbus 
to make his voyage. Drawing and seat work for 
the little people consisted of drawing and coloring 
a picture of Columbus’ three ships. The sixth, 


seventh, and eighth grades were combined into one 
class which took the place of the regular history 
classes. During this period the Declaration of In- 
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dependence was read and discussed. The spelling 
classes of the entire school spelled words chosen 
from the Declaration of Independence. 

The last twenty minutes of the day were taken 
for recreation. Writing the words “Christopher 
Columbus” on the blackboard, the teacher told the 
pupils to take pencil and paper and join in a con- 
test to see who could write the most words, cor- 
rectly spelled, from the letters in the name she had 
written.—REBECCA R. BAILEY, Michigan. 


A Halloween Party 


We decorated our room with a border of the 
funniest black cats you ever saw. We found a good 
pattern of a cat in a magazine, which we used, 
cutting the cats from black paper. This border 
kept us in good humor for a week. We also made 
posters of cats, jack-o’-lanterns, and black witches. 

We invited the other two rooms in the building 
to a party. A number of our girls dressed up as 
witches and received the guests. We had darkened 
the room and lighted it with candles in pumpkin 
jack-o’-lanterns, and when the children came in they 
were delighted. After a few recitations and songs 
the witches passed fortunes written on slips of 
paper. Each child read his fortune, which created 
much fun. 

The witches then passed refreshments, consisting 
of apples, chestnuts, peanuts, and candy. As the 
children planned this party themselves, and did 
everything, from making the borders and writing 
the fortunes to providing refreshments, they en- 
joyed it immensely, and so did the teachers.—Mrs. 
A. M. FELKNoR, Tennessee. 


Interest the Little Folks in School 


One of the duties of a rural teacher is to get 
acquainted with the little folks who are almost 
ready to start to school. Let the pupils make in- 
vitations in the shape of rabbits or chickens and 
give to the children. Each older pupil, when possi- 
ble, should have the care of one new pupil. If some 
of the older pupils are left out, let them help the 
teacher with the entertaining of the young chil- 
dren. They may act and recite Mother Goose 
rhymes and play games for the enjoyment of the 
new pupils. Give the little children animal crackers 
or candy for souvenirs. At Christmas time, a 
pasteboard Santa Claus pleases them.—E. R. H., 
Ohio. 


Proper Assignment of Lessons 


One thing that is needful, I find, is to assign les- 
sons properly in teaching. A short lesson mastered 
is more helpful than a long one poorly prepared. 
Most subjects can be finished in the allotted - time, 
with lessons of reasonable length. 

My plan is to assign a reasonably short lesson, 
and tell just how I want it prepared. If there is 
anything unusual about the lesson, or anything be- 
yond the grasp of the pupils, I try to explain it, 
or bring it down to their understanding. Some- 
times a few good questions will help to do this. 
I have known many pupils to become confused and 
discouraged, lose interest, and finally get behind 
with their work, because their lessons were too 
long, and especially because they did not under- 
stand them. Then when reviews and examinations 
came, there was very little that their teachers could 
do for them. In my experience, reasonably short 
assignments, thoroughly explained and mastered, 
increase attention, interest and order, and result in 
good lessons.—E. D., Kentucky. 


Locational Geography Review 

At times it is wise in the upper grades to have a 
good review on locating cities, rivers, mountains, 
countries, etc. There is an interesting way in 
which this may be handled. Have the children take 
the daily newspaper of the nearest large city and 
go through it, underlining all the names of places 
that can be located on their maps. This, of course, 
applies only to well-known places and not to every 
Pleasantville or Smith’s Crossing. 

Some child may then be asked to copy these 
names on the blackboard. Those cities whose lo- 


cation is not known should be looked up, and a dis- 
cussion should follow. It might be well to combine 
the history and geography classes on that day, for 
the work is applicable to both subjects. 

In a recent copy of a Boston newspaper I found 
two hundred and twenty-five names of important 
places. Thirty-two of the forty-eight state capitals 
were mentioned in that one edition, and most of 
the important cities and countries of the world. 
I believe that the newspaper should be a much more 
potent factor in our school work than it is at the 
present time.—W. Linwoop CHASE, Maine. 


Good Citizenship Lesson 


The pupils had a habit of leaving their desks in 
disorder, with the top of the desk so covered with 
books and loose paper that it was impossible for the 
janitor to dust it. 

To prevent this I proposed playing that our 
room was a little village. Each row of desks was 
a street. Each street was named, the children choos- 
ing the name. Each desk was a “house” on a cer- 
tain street. Every evening the town marshal— 
a chosen pupil—came along to inspect the streets. 
He was very particular about his little village and 
always insisted that each street be kept neat and 
tidy, placing a black flag over each house left in 
disorder. The Stars and Stripes, a small flag, was 
placed over the neatest street in the village. 

To the janitor we left this last duty—an arrange- 
ment that helped to prevent tardiness, for the pupils 
came early to see which street was considered 
worthy of the Stars and Stripes. A marked im- 
provement was soon noticed in the condition of 
desks.—Mrs. L. J. Morris, Nebraska. 


Incidental Reading 


In the primary grades, many profitable reading 
exercises may be worked out in connection with 
unusual happenings, school programs, and special 
days. 

For example, Halloween, Thanksgiving, and 
Christmas may be used for developing special les- 
sons in reading. The pupils take turns telling 
stories (sentences) about the holidays in question. 
These are corrected as to language and copied on 
the board. By drawing on the knowledge of all 
the pupils a paragraph or more of interesting and 
instructive material may be secured and copied on 
the board. It has the advantage of being in the 
children’s own words. The stories may be talked 
over and then read by the pupils. They will be in- 
tensely interested because the stories are their very 
own, about Thanksgiving or Christmas, as the case 
may-be. Many words often used by the pupils orally, 
may be learned in their written or printed forms. 
The reading vocabulary will be increased accord- 
ingly. 

This material has the advantage of being thor- 
oughly understood—much better understood than 
some of the material found in readers. Besides, it 
has the advantages of interest and enlarged reading 
vocabulary mentioned above. All special days, 
school programs, unusual happenings, the birds 
and the flowers, offer opportunities for valuable 
work in incidental lessons in reading.—ALVIN M. 
PETERSON, Wisconsin. 


Primary Device for Discipline 


In teaching the first and second grades I find 
the following device a great help in discipline. At 
the beginning of the year éach class chooses a 
name, as that of a flower, a bird, or an animal. 
The boys all love to be bears or lions. So we will 
call the first graders the Bears and the second 
graders the Lions. 

I tack a large card on the wall containing the 
names of the Bears on the left side and the Lions 
on the right. Whenever a Bear or a Lion misbe- 
Raves, a black mark is placed beside his name. 
Every Friday morning the marks on each side are 
counted and the side having the least number has 
an opportunity to “do something nice.” “Something 
nice,” if it is a pleasant day, generally means ten 
minutes extra at recess, or a new game. If the 
weather is inclement something new or extra is 


done in handwork. Often we have ten minutes for 
“ciphering down,” which the second graders enjoy 
so much. Each week the classes select new names 
if the old ones do not remain popular. 

By having a class on each side in place of mem- 
bers from each class the “something nice” does not 
interfere with the usual work of the defeated group. 
This gives ten minutes’ hard drill work for the de- 
feated class without interruption. Thus the de- 
vice serves two purposes. It really is surprising 
how few black marks have to be made on the card. 
—Mary SHUvustTER, Ohio. 


How We Celebrate School Holidays 


Special school holidays if celebrated properly ana 
within the school do much good to most pupils. 
They are one of the most valuable features of edu- 
cation. They place the majority of pupils in a right 
mental attitude and prepare them both in mind 
and soul to appreciate, enjoy and grow through 
their own work. 

In our school for the past three years we have 
been striving towards a system which makes school 
holidays the happiest of all the year. I divide 
such occasions into two groups: those which com- 
memorate the life of some worthy person; and those 
which pertain to our survival or better living. 

Every school month has a distinctive atmosphere. 
To create this spirit pupils are guided in making 
decorations and putting up appropriate pictures. 
Holidays, such as Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
pass by, but the spirit of the season is kept up and 
carried over by the pupils’ school activities, 

Columbus Day is our first school holiday after 
school opens. In our community we have many 
foreigners, especially Italians. Handled by a tact- 
ful teacher, celebrating this day always results in 
a more kindly spirit of tolerance and understanding 
between the two groups, Americans and Italians. 

The following outlines may be used in a rural or 
small school as well as in a large one. For Colum- 
bus Day the program was an outgrowth of our 
regular lessons: 


Song: “Columbia,” by all the pupils. 
Flag Salute and Ritual, by all the pupils. 


Poem: “Columbus” (Joaquin Miller), by sixth 
grade pupil. 
Song: “America,” by all the pupils. 


Fire Prevention Week was taken up in much the 
same way. Each teacher adapted material to her 
particular grade. In primary grades, pictures, 
songs, and stories were used. Pupils were allowed 
to tell true stories of how, through neglect, fires 
were started, resulting. in great loss, illness, and 
even death. “How the Coyote Stole Fire” and “Why 
Robin’s Breast is Red” are two stories used in the 
lower grades. In the grammar grades the pupils 
wrote papers on “Fire Prevention.” To awaken 
greater interest they voted on the best paper, the 
winner receiving a blue ribbon. 
Prevention” issued by the United States government 
were sent for and studied. From them pupils ob- 
tained enough information to give five and ten 
minute talks; those who gave the best talks went 
into a lower room and repeated them. 

On Friday afternoon the fire alarm was sounded. 
The older boys who had been trained to handle 
the hose on the inside of the building, took their 
places as the entire school quickly marched out. 
Simultaneously, up the street, came the fire engine. 
This had been arranged for by the principal, but 
came as a surprise to the pupils. It stopped at the 
curb, facing the school. Then the children sang the 
song, “The Fireman.” The Fire Chief gave the 
school a few suggestions on their conduct should 
they ever happen to be in a fire; then his men gave 
a demonstration on a near-by building of how they 
fight a real fire. 

In our weekly teachers’ meeting we anticipated 
each special day and made plans for it. For Lin- 
coln’s birthday a school project was worked out. 
Every room had a definite assignment in making 
something which was related to the life of this 
great man. A group of boys cut and hauled logs 
enough to set up a cabin in the lower hall as near- 


(Continued on page 91) 
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TUDENTS who had a chance to work at the 
school workbench during the month of Sep- 
tember are no doubt well along with the Sep- 
tember problems. The projects selected this 
month require the use of a few more common 
tools. They may be used in the school, the 
home or as Christmas gifts, The Flower Pot 
Holder conceals all of the flower pot except the 
rim, which should be painted to match the 
holder. The boys or girls will enjoy making this 
holder for the schoolroom and it will be more 
of a decoration on the window sill than the col- 
ored paper which has become water-stained. 
The Work Box, neatly made, will furnish an ex- 
cellent place for Mother to keep her shears, 
thimble, thread and needle book. 
For these projects use thin lumber usually 
found in shoe packing boxes. Assemble the 
parts with one-inch No. 18 wire brads. When 


THIN WOOD PROJECTS FOR 
BEGINNERS 





assembled, sandpaper all edges carefully and 
then paint with some delicate tint. The cham- 
fers or edges may be painted a different color. 
Stain, shellac or varnish may be used or the 
pieces can be sanded and left natural. 

It will be well to lay out patterns for the 
different parts on cardboard or heavy paper. 
The new tools for this work will be the pencil, 
compass, rule and shears. To form the wood, 
use a coping saw, a sharp pocket knife, a 1%” 
auger bit and a brace. If you do not have an 
auger bit use the knife and bore a tiny hole for 
oe Soe saw blade to cut out the Work Box 

andle. 


Before you start, study the isometric draw- 
ings at the top, then look at the mechanical 
drawings below and find out the dimensions for 
each piece. These words may seem hard at first, 
but they belong in the language of the mechanic 
and are worth learning. 

Select your board, plane to the proper thick- 
ness. Lay out each piece, using a good sharp 
pencil, the try square and rule. Cut with a saw 
close to the line and finish to the line with the 
plane. Do not saw on the line because the line 
is your guide for planing. Use No. % or 0 
sandpaper to finish the ends. A thin coat of 
glue might be used in the joints. 


In order to assure mail reaching Mr. Solar prompt- 
ly, all correspondence for him should be addressed to 
Mr. Frank I. Solar, 2572 Gainsborough Road, Rose- 
dale Park, R. F. D. No. 2, Redford, Mich. 
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Intermediate Grade Reading 


By Margaret Duncan Brown 


eS nothing is so necessary, in order to 
get results in the teaching of reading, or in 
any other undertaking, as a definite objective. 
With this objective in view and with a well-defined 
plan of procedure, there need be little fear of not 
obtaining good results. 

The fifth and sixth grades are crucially import- 
ant in the development of the child as a reader and 
also offer the teacher an opportunity for a large 
measure of achievement. Unless the faulty read- 
ing habits of the poor reader are arrested and cor- 
rected at this time, there is little likelihood of his 
ever becoming a good reader, and thus he must 
enter his upper grade work under a serious handi- 
cap. As for the good reader in these grades, the 
mechanics of his reading may be perfected and ap- 
preciation may be developed. 

Fortunately, such definite reading standards are 
now established in the intermediate grades, that 
their attainment may be said to constitute the ob- 
jective of both teacher and children. 

Aims: These may be summed up under the fol- 
lowing headings: 

1. To help the child acquire proficiency in both 
oral and silent reading, sufficient for him to 
read and comprehend stories, poems, and 
news items within the scope of his mentality. 

2. To improve the child’s silent reading by in- 
creasing his speed and comprehension. 

3. To improve his oral reading through audience 
situations in which the child is led to criti- 
cise his own reading. 

4. To develop habits of independent study by 
teaching the proper use of textbooks—chap- 
ter and paragraph headings, index, glossary, 
and appendix. 

5. To aid the child in acquiring a knowledge of 
word analysis for both content and pronun- 
ciation. This should include drill in phonics, 
diacritical marking, and vocabulary. 

6. To widen the child’s experience through read- 
ing. 

7. To develop appreciation or desire on: the 
child’s part to read more. 

In the attainment of these aims, three distinct 
phases of the reading problem must be considered: 
silent reading, oral reading, and reading to estab- 
lish appreciation. 


SILENT READING 


Of these three, silent reading is now conceded 
to be of the greatest importance in the fifth and 
sixth grades. Obviously, both intelligent oral read- 
ing and appreciation are dependent upon good 
silent reading habits. 

Difficulties of Silent Reading.—The greatest diffi- 
culty, perhaps, in teaching silent reading is to 
maintain the proper balance when raising the speed 
and comprehension of a class. Increasing the 
speed or rate may seriously lower the comprehen- 
sion, and dwelling too insistently on comprehen- 
sion may as seriously affect the speed. 

In attempting to improve the silent reading 
habits of a class by increasing speed and compre- 
hension, the teacher is also aware of certain gen- 
eral difficulties which must be overcome, such as 
the lip movement, pointing with the finger, faulty 
eye movements, and poor interpretation. 

Besides these common difficulties of the class, 
there may be individual cases that need special at- 
tention. One sixth grade girl, for instance, read 
silently at an astonishingly good rate, but it was 
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found that her comprehension was only average. 
Upon investigation, it developed that she confused 
the meaning of many words, chiefly the more com- 
mon antonyms, such as up and down, good and bad, 
and many others. She also skipped or confused 
many prepositions. A fifth grade boy who was a 
poor silent reader, was found to avoid new or un- 
familiar words, giving his interpretation of the 
text almost entirely from the limited number of 
words in his vocabulary. When remonstrated 
with, he declared firmly that he did not know those 
other words... He said it self-righteously as, one who 
refuses.to follow strange gods. It is the teacher’s 
duty to watch for cases of this kind and to give 
them the required attention. 


Devices for Increasing Rate or Speed.—Phrase- 
flashing cards are valuable for increasing speed, as 
the use of them tends to increase the eye-span and 
to lower the number of points of fixation that the 
eye makes per line. Stone, in Silent and Oral 
Reading, says: ‘The smaller number of fixations 
the eye makes in reading a line, the longer will be 
the span of recognition or the scope of attention. 
That is, the fewer eye-pauses to a line, the more 
words recognized per eye-pause.” Provided a 
small printing set is at hand, children derive great 
benefit and enjoy preparing phrase-flashing cards. 

Another simple exercise for increasing speed is 
to have the children glance at a paragraph and see 
how much the eye can grasp in a single glance. 
Phonetic analysis is also of value in raising the 
rate in silent reading, as it should help the child to 
recognize words. 

Reading under time limit increases speed when 
the children understand the method. A signal is 
given by the teacher for all to begin, and at the 
end of a minute a signal is given to stop. Each 
child then marks the last word read and counts the 
number of words he has read. His reading rate 
per minute may thus be established, though ques- 
tions must be asked upon the text to see that he 
understands the content. It is also explained to 
the class that one hundred eighty words per minute 
is approximately fifth grade standard and that two 
hundred twenty words per minute is sixth grade 
standard. The child is encouraged to raise or to 
break his own record. 

However, the most important factors in increas- 
ing speed are eliminating wandering attention dur- 
ing study period and establishing in the pupils the 
habit of concentration. 


Devices for Improving Comprehension.—Various 
devices may be used to increase comprehension. 
The children may read a paragraph silently in class 
and may then be asked to tell the chief thought in 
the paragraph. This thought may be used as a 
heading and sub-headings may be worked out up- 
on the board until an outline is obtained. Children 
like to do this, and it correlates well with geog- 
raphy. 

Dramatization is an unfailing method of secur- 
ing good results in comprehension, especially if 
sides are chosen to work against each other, the in- 
active side constituting the audience, 

An exercise which gives variety to the lesson is 
to ask each child in the class to illustrate some part 
of the lesson-story with an original drawing, or a 
“cut-out.” The child is allowed to choose the part 
of the story that he wishes to illustrate, and though 
these illustrations may be crude, yet they force the 
pupil to form a mental picture before he begins 
to draw. 

A reading match is also an excellent stimulus for 
silent reading. The children first read the assign- 
ment silently, then choose sides and ask each 



















other questions alternately, sitting down when they 
fail to answer. 

In the biographical sketches found in many of 
the reading texts (somewhat tedious to the class 
as a whole), the children are asked to list and num- 
ber as many interesting points about the subject 
of the sketch as possible. 

Another comprehension exercise is to allow each 
child at the end of the silent reading study period 
to ask a question from the lesson which may be 
answered by any other member of the class. 


ORAL READING 


In oral reading in the intermediate grades, the 
child should be given the thought that he is read- 
ing aloud chiefly to convey the meaning of the 
writer to an audience or to others. Immediate 
improvement is often noticed when this thought 
becomes firmly fixed in the mind of the child. 


Difficulties of Oral Reading.—The child should 
be shown that his difficulties may be poor vocaliza- 
tion, pronunciation, enunciation, or incorrect pos- 
ture; that a pleasing tone of voice is to be desired, 
and that reading in a monotone is very disagree- 
able to others. 

Devices and Games for Improving Oral Reading. 
—‘“‘Reading between the quotation marks” is a 
favorite exercise with children and may be used in 
any reading selection where there is an abundance 
of conversation. The conversation of the char- 
acters in the lesson-story is assigned to different 
members of the class and each child must watch 
closely to be ready to read his part, If desired, 
descriptive passages may also be assigned to other 
members of the class; there is seldom enough con- 
versation for all. Children never tire of this form 
of oral reading. It holds the attention of the class 
and they strive to read well. 

Vocabulary study comes under the head of oral 
reading and many interesting devices may be em- 
ployed. During the study period each child may 
make a list of words from his text which he can- 
not pronounce or does not understand. At recita- 
tion period these lists may be put upon the board. 
After the class has studied them for pronunciation 
and meaning, the teacher may call for one of these 
words to be found in the reading lesson. The child 
who finds the word raises his hand and reads the 
sentence in which the word occurs. Or several 
words from the lists prepared by the class are writ- 
ten upon the board. After these have been studied 
by the children, they are erased and each child 
then names as many of the words as possible. 

There are many useful games for vocabulary 
study. The board may be ruled to represent the 
boxes in a post office, a box being assigned to each 
child who must get his letters or words as soon as 
they are put in the box by the postman, For va- 
riety, the children may take turns at being post- 
man and have to name all the words. 

Or the unknown words may be caged animals or 
birds. Each child puts a word into the cage from 
his list and as soon as this word is pronounced cor- 
rectly by some other member of the class, it is set 
free and erased. 

Another game which is practical for teaching 
both pronunciation and meaning is the fairy game 
in which the children pretend to be fairies with 
pointers for magic wands. The words are en- 
chanted and may be brought to life by touching 
them with the wand, pronouncing correctly and put- 
ting them into sentences. 

There is also the familiar stepping-stone game 
in which a brook is sketched on the board. Words 
are placed upon the stepping-stones and the chil- 
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dren try to cross without falling into the water. 

A simple exercise is for either the teacher or a 
pupil to tell a story, using as many words as possi- 
ble from the list on the board. The pupil may 
point to each word as it is used. 

Poems are particularly well adapted to oral 
reading, but are much more apt to be appreciated 
if the teacher first arouses interest by a brief class 
discussion of the story, theme, and setting of the 
poem. All children like sparkling, vivacious poetry 
like that of Riley and Field. 

Another form of oral reading that children read 
spontaneously and well is the little play that is 
found in some of the reading texts. There are 
now intermediate grade texts composed entirely 
of these plays and a set of these, used as supple- 
mentary material, is a valuable asset in the teach- 
ing of oral reading. 


APPRECIATION 


Appreciation, and the desire to read more, 
should follow naturally upon the attainment of 
good silent reading habits. It may be further de- 
veloped through the teacher’s reading of interest- 
ing selections. Or the teacher may start the read- 
ing, create an atmosphere of interest, and let the 
children finish the selection for themselves. 

An exercise that is useful for increasing appre- 
ciation is to ask the pupil to choose and read aloud 
the paragraph which he likes best from the lesson- 
story and to give reasons for his choice. This is a 
favorite exercise and has definite value. It de- 
velops critical appreciation on the part of the child 
and involves careful reading, both silent and oral. 
One may also ask the children to choose a new title 
for the story. 

Children enjoy choosing a story independently 
and, after reading it, giving an oral review before 
the class, being permitted to read aloud the most 
interesting passage. This encourages voluntary 
and spontaneous reading but takes a great deal of 
time. However, unless the child is encouraged to 
read independently, there is little hope of his ever 
becoming a good reader. 

Good results in appreciation are largely depen- 
dent on the selection of reading matter that is well- 
suited to the intelligence of the child, that might 
have come out of his experience, and yet that is 
vital enough to be interesting. In selecting sup- 
plementary reading matter for the intermediate 
grades, there is a wide diversity of material from 
which to choose. Fortunately, this material falls 
into certain well-defined classes, which makes it 
easy for the teacher to choose the type of story 
that is best suited to the general needs of the class. 

Books of action and adventure, such as King 
Arthur and His Knights, Robin Hood, The Arabian 
Nights, and many others are excellent for arousing 
appreciation and stimulating the child to read 
more. There is seldom any difficulty in getting the 
child to read this type of story. 

Almost equally attractive to the child are those 
stories that might have come out of his own expe- 
ience. Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, Captain Janu- 
ary, The Secret Garden, and Little Lord Fauntleroy 
may seen insipid to the upper grade child but the 
child of the intermediate grades loves them and 
claims them as his own. The child’s inevitable 
question: “Was it true?” after listening to this 
type of story indicates his interest and leads the 
teacher to choose many such. 

Animal stories form another class of reading 
that all children like, and there is a fascinating 
list from which to choose. A Dog of Flanders, 
Black Beauty, Beautiful Joe, The Jungle Books, 
Uncle Remus, and the animal stories of Thompson 
Seton should be familiar to every child. 

Certain Bible stories, patriotic stories, myths, 
fables, and nature stories will be enjoyed if at- 
tractively presented. Children will also enjoy 
biography and letters in interesting form. There 
is seldom a book that is more greatly appreciated 
by the intermediate grades than Roosevelt’s Letters 
to His Children. 

Finally it is interesting to note that there is only 
one class of reading that all children read volun- 
tarily and spontaneously—the newspaper comic 
supplement or “strips”; and while no teacher would 


advocate the use of the “funny sheet’ in the 
schoolroom, yet the inference is plain that humor 
makes a strong appeal to the child at this age, that 
the child’s natural sense of appreciation thrives 
best in an atmosphere of laughter, and that nothing 
will so quickly stimulate him to read more as a 
good healthy laugh. Unfortunately, books of this 
type are the most difficult to find, but the inter- 
mediate grades will enjoy with abandon the humor 
of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, Through the 
Looking Glass, Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, 
Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn and Myra Kelly’s 
Little Citizens. And of course in verse there are 
Edward Lear, Carolyn Wells, Arthur Guiterman 
and Oliver Herford who may be drawn upon. 


Variety in Spelling Lessons 
By Marion E. Fitzgerald 
Teacher of Spelling, Memorial Grammar School, eMiddletown,N. Y. 


HE adage that “variety is the spice of life” 

should be applied to the modern spelling class. 
As a young teacher I should have been very glad 
to have had an outline of various methods of con- 
ducting the spelling lesson, and it is for the bene- 
fit of other young teachers that I write the results 
of my experience. 

It is a generally recognized fact that spelling is 
an individual problem. The teacher’s difficulty is 
to maintain the interest and enthusiasm of each 
pupil, thus individualizing the spelling work; and 
to make sure that each pupil is solving his own 
problem. In order to maintain this interest and 
enthusiasm, competition may be used. To make 
sure that each pupil is solving his own problem 
(that is, learning to spell the words he does not 
know), the teacher must devise means of checking 
up the work done. 

The usual method of requiring pupils to come 
night after night to “spell words to the teacher’’ is 
boresome and discouraging to pupils and teacher 
alike and in a system of departmentalized instruc- 
tion it is nearly an impossibility. The methods 
which I shall outline have three advantages over 
the old method: (1) They relieve the teacher of 
drudgery; (2) They place more responsibility up- 
on the pupils themselves; (3) Notebooks frequent- 
ly collected by the teacher afford an excellent 
means of recording improvement, checking up 
delinquents, and keeping work up to date. 

I usually change the plan of conducting the 
spelling work from four to five times during the 
term. I shall here outline the work for the spring 
term, With a few minor changes it can be used 
during the fall term. 

The first month or the first quarter may be 
spent in making spelling notebooks. Each pupil’s 
notebook should be divided into two parts, (a) 
daily lessons and (b) misspelled words. The aim of 
each pupil is to keep his list of misspelled words as 
short as possible. The class period is divided into 
four parts, First of all, the words for the day are 
written from dictation. 
is taken up with correction of the lesson. The pu- 
pils exchange books. Any pupil who calls a word 
correct when it is wrong must pay the penalty of 
writing the word correctly fifteen times. Correc- 
tion by the pupils is valuable as additional dril! 
and it focuses attention on the blunder spots of 
words, 

The next part of the class period is spent in 
bringing the list of misspelled words up to date. 
Occasionally the teacher takes time to inspect the 
notebooks quickly. Pupils have until the monthly 
test to learn the misspelled words and if they are 
not learned before that time the delinquent must 
make up the work after school. This punishment 
is effective if pupils have not been hardened to 
staying after school under the old method. 

The last part of the period is used in assignment 
of the next day’s lesson which includes (1) pro- 
nunciation, (2) syllabication, (3) meaning and 
sentences. Each pupil in our school has a copy of 
a simplified dictionary. 

Another way of assigning the lesson is the “see, 
say, and write” method, as we call it. “Seeing” a 


Second, part of the period . 


“Saying” 
Then we write it and draw a 
line around the blunder spot. 

During the next quarter we prepare booklets. 
Each pupil should make a booklet with a season- 


word, is picking out the blunder spot. 
it, is pronunciation. 


able cover design. This should be done outside of 
school. In the booklet are kept all the spelling 
lessons for the month or quarter. In our school 
we exhibit the books having the best lessons both 
in our own room and in other rooms in which are 
pupils of the same grade. All the boys and girls 
are sure to do good work in these books. There- 
fore at the end of the month, have a _ baseball 
spelling match as additional reward. This has 
always proved more popular with my boys and 
girls than an old-fashioned spelling match and it 
is excellent for review and drill. 

The third quarter an “Honor List for 100% in 
Spelling” has a prominent place,on the black- 
board of each room and is sure to promote enthu- 
siasm. Of course only successive perfect lessons 
enable one to keep his name on the Honor List. 
An imperfect lesson brings down the pupil’s name 
even though it may previously have headed the 
list. 

The remainder of the term may be spent in re- 
view and drill. Try dictating one hundred words 
daily on alternate days. Every other day is spent 
in correction and study. Pupils having 100% are 
allowed to be pupil instructors and may take a 
group of classmates to the board or to a section of 
the room previously assigned. There the pupil in- 
structor pronounces the words to the others who 
write and rewrite them until they are learned. 
Then the teacher assigns the list of words which 
will be dictated on the following day. 

After the plan which I have outlined -had been 
followed, the final examination was a joy to teacher 
and pupils alike, Nobody failed the term’s work in 
spelling and a large majority were perfect or close 
to the perfect mark at the final reckoning. 


A Little Practical Psychology 
By A. Lane Allan 


URPRISING is the success that results from the 
judicious use of a little psychology with pupils 

in the last grammar grades. One finds so many ele- 
ments with which to contend that do not have to 
be met in the earlier years. The following sug- 
gestions are made in the hope that through them 
others’ difficulties may be met and overcome. 

When a new pupil comes into the class all pre- 
vious reports of his conduct are disregarded. Each 
is taken at his face value until he proves that trust 
is misplaced. It is possible that previous records 
influence teachers too much, and a search for the 
proper channel through which to appeal would 
meet with a gratifying response. It does not take 
many days for pupils to realize that they are being 
put on a level with grown-ups in this respect and 
they live up to and even exceed expectations. 
Johnny Jones finds his record of being a “difficult” 
pupil makes no particular impression, and imme- 
diately he tries to act like the rest of the class so 
that no one will realize that he has been different 
in the past. 

A new method of overcoming the stay-after- 
school trial has been worked out in this wise: Dur- 
ing the first week all pupils are allowed to leave at 
closing time whether or not they have failed to pre- 
pare any particular lesson. At the end of the first 
week—Friday afternoon—a record is placed on the 
board showing the number of times a pupil has 
failed in each study, if at all. This is done in a 
perfectly friendly way, with no comment on fail- 
ures. Its purpose is evident, for no pupil who has 
attained a satisfactory mark finds his name on the 
board. The failures each succeeding week are as- 
tonishingly few, as the spirit of competition grows. 

The third and, to my mind, the most effective 
part of the program is the absence of “nagging” 
in regard to lessons. The teacher makes clear to, 
the pupil that personal feeling plays no part in the 
case of failures. This does not mean that there is 
any lack of sympathy for the child who fails. The 
teacher is simply detaching herself, in his mind, 
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from the role of “nagger.” She is sorry for his 
failure to study, stands willing and ready to help 
and then as much as says to each child, “It is up 
to you, your marks are what you make them.” 

Boys and girls at this age are particularly sensi- 
tive to such treatment. They are soon to be left 
to their own resources in the matter of being pre- 
pared in high school. A little previous preparation 
cf this kind gives them an opportunity. to train 
themselves and proves valuable long after they 
have completed their grammar school course. 


Our Queer Language 


When the English tongue we speak 

Why is “break” not rimed with “freak”? 
Will you tell me why it’s true 

We say “sew,” but likewise “few’’; 

And the maker of a verse 

Cannot cap his “horse” with “worse’’? 
“Beard” sounds not the same as “‘heard’’; 
“Cord” is different from ‘‘word’’; 

Cow is “cow,” but low is “low”; 

“Shoe” is never rimed with “foe.” 

Think of “hose” and “dose” and “lose’’; 
And think of “goose’—and yet of “choose.” 
Think of “comb” and “tomb” and “bomb”; 
“Doll” and “roll” and “home” and ‘‘some.” 
And since “pay” is rimed with “say,” 
Why not “paid” with “said” I pray? 

We have “blood” and “food” and “good’’; 
“Mould” is not pronounced like “could,” 
Wherefore “done,” but “gone” and “lone”? 
Is there any reason known? 

And, in short, it seems to me 

Sounds and letters disagree. 


“To Be Handed in To-morrow” 
By Mary E. Elliott 


HE English work in Brigham School is divided 

between Miss Cottrell and Miss Blair. Miss 
Cottrell is always bemoaning the fact that she has 
been given a subject to teach that no one likes, 
she is always so far behind with her paper grading 
that a basket-ball game is an impossibility, and as 
Harry so aptly expressed it, “Every morning the 
children rush into her room just like—snails.” 

Miss Blair is teaching the same kind of work, 
but I have heard her express her thankfulness 
that her work is useful to so many people, she at- 
tends nearly all the games, and, in spite of the 
fact that English teachers are overworked and 
have more than their share of paper grading, the 
children have told me that Miss Blair returns pa- 
pers more promptly than any other upper grade 
teacher. The children rush out of her room just 
like—snails. 

In our upper grade departmental work, English 
means grammar and all written work, The litera- 
ture is given in separate class periods. Miss Cot- 
trell and Miss Blair seem to be getting about the 
same results in grammar, but when I compared the 
compositions and letters that had been collected 
by these two teachers, I found that there was no 
similarity. The papers that were given to Miss 
Cottrell were, generally speaking, careless, untidy, 
and worst of all, showed that each child had writ- 
ten his paper without interest and against his will. 
Miss Blair taught children of the same age, grade, 


and ability, but the papers she collected were very 
different. I shall not take time to praise the spell- 
ing, writing, and use of punctuation marks. I shall 
merely tell you that in reading papers handed in 
by her classes I have found so many touches of 
originality that I could almost see Bob, Jane, and 
Billy grinning as they wrote, and I ceased to won- 
der that Miss Blair graded papers enthusiastically. 
Yes, enthusiastically! I decided to find out what 
was causing the difference. 

Consulting the course of study, I learned that 
the seventh grade classes, those just out of sixth, 
were to begin letter writing on Tuesday morning. 
I visited Miss Cottrell’s room as she was making 
an assignment. She explained that for a few days 
the class would study letter writing, and that they 
would begin by writing notes, After a careful ex- 
planation of the arrangement of work on paper, 
she said, “To-morrow I want each one of you to 
bring to class a note. It may be written to some 
friend or to anyone in your family. Be sure that 
all notes are ready by class time.” 

The bell rang. Miss Cottrell’s well-trained class 
passed quietly from the room, but there arose 
a mighty spiritual groan which reached my soul 
through telepathy as I recalled such assignments 
as “To-morrow hand in a story.” 

Later in the day I strolled into Miss Blair’s 
room at the period when I knew she would be 
making an assignment for the same kind of work. 
This is all that she said: ‘When you come to class 
to-morrow, bring pencils, pencil paper, pens, and 
ink paper.” 




















CTOBER, the month of glo- 

rious outdoor color, yields 
rich material for enlivening 
the schoolroom, and making it 
more inviting for the day’s les- 
sons. The decorations here sug- 
gested will not only enhance 
the appearance of the walls and 
give a pleasing stimulus to the 
eye, when pupils enter the room; 
they will also add interest to 
the history phases of the class 
work. Color plays a strong part 
in the visual lives of young 
and old, and especially of the 
former. A wise teacher will 
utilize it to advantage. 

The drawing of the type sug- 
gested in Figure 2 would be a 
pleasing addition to some un- 
used section of the blackboard. 
The idea may be employed as a 
border by omitting the month, 
and repeating the corn units. 
A calendar may be obtained by 
using the drawing as a head- 
piece, and adding rectangles 
for the days of the month, be- 
low. <A similar plan may also 
be followed in the last four 
drawings. In all of these, sat- 
isfactory color combinations 
will result when a tinted yellow 
is used for the lettering and a 
tinted orange for the other 
parts. 

Figure 1 may be employed as 
a calendar, instead of a holi- 





OCTOBER BLACKBOARD PROJECTS 


By~ MORRIS GREENBERG 


day decoration, by substituting 
the name of the month for the 
lettering shown, and adding the 
necessary borders and day di- 
visions below. Use white for 
the ship, tinted orange for the 
lettering, and a tinted blue for 
the other parts. These colors 
may also be employed effective- 
ly in Figure 5. 

Figures 1, 3, and 4 may be 
used in connection with appro- 
priate English or history topics 
by employing suitable wording. 
The Indian headpiece sugges-' 
tion in Figure 4 may be made 
colorful with touches of com- 
plementary combinations,—red 
and green, orange and_ blue, 
yellow and violet. 

An effective color treatment 
for Figure 6 would be to use 
white for the lettering, a tinted 
orange for the cornucopia and 
band, and stronger colors for 
the different fruit forms in the 
center. It is desirable to use 
tinted colors for the parts which 
need clear outlines. Pure reds, 
blues and purples do not show 
clearly in some parts of most 
blackboards, because they do 
not offer sufficient contrast 
against the gray tone of the 
slate. As in the case of dress, 
strong and pure colors should 
be used in relatively small 
quantities. 
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The mysterious smile that accompanied this as- 
signment caused Vernon to exclaim, “Good, Miss 
Blair, I'll bet we’re going to write something snap- 
py to-morrow!” 

In Miss Cottrell’s class on the following day two 
children were absent, four were unprepared and 
had to remain after school, and the stack of papers 
handed to poor Miss Cottrell was certainly diffi- 
cult enough to keep anyone away from games. 

I spent the entire period in Miss Blair’s room. 
When the children came in, Virginia said, “Oh, 
Miss Blair, let’s write some more advertisements!” 

“T suppose,” began Miss Blair, “that children who 
visit as many teachers during the day as you, can 
think of a good many things that you would like 
to ask certain teachers to do for you.” 

One little boy affirmed that he wished Miss 
Hayes would put the civics outline on the board 
again. Several hands went up. 

“T just knew that,” said Miss Blair. “To-day I 
think we shall write notes making some of these 
requests. Harriet, you need not smile.” This was 
to the inveterate talker and note writer. “I want 
you to think of some favor that you would like to 
ask. It is a little difficult to ask a favor in such a 
way that the person requested feels that he just 
must grant it, but that is what I want you to do 
in these little notes. Make them long enough to 
ask for what you want.” 

Miss Blair then gave some instructions as to the 
appearance of the final copies. She continued, 
“First of all we’ll make the pencil copies in the 
usual way. After I have glanced over your pencil 
copies, you may write your notes with ink. I think 
you can finish them to-day in class time. At least I 
want them before you leave school this afternoon. 
Your requests may or may not be given to the 
teachers for whom they are intended. If you want 
them delivered, be sure that you tell me when you 
hand in your final copy.” 

Salutations and complimentary closes were 
placed on the board, and in a few minutes every- 
one was busy. 

I remained to see what was the usual way of 
making pencil copies in that class. John went to 
the cupboard and placed on the desk dictionaries, 
several copies of The Correct Word, and a note- 
book labeled “Seven B Spelling Words,” an alpha- 
betically arranged list of words that had caused 
this group of children trouble, The children oc- 
casionally talked quietly with one another, used 
the books that had been placed on the desk, or 
went to Miss Blair’s desk to talk with her about 
some difficulty. These were some of the sugges- 
tions and comments I heard: 

“John, that last sentence is more like a com- 
mand than a request. I’m sure that you’ll never 
get what you want.” 

“Kate, do you know what the word tact means? 
All right then, please show me which part of your 
note isn’t tactful.” 

“Lawrence, that’s good! I know that Miss Kent 
will do that for you if you will work hard on your 
writing and make your ink copy so that she can 
read it.” 

“Betty, that isn’t a very good word to use in 
that place. Try to think of another one and come 
back to me in a few minutes.” 

“When you make your last copy, Anne, remem- 
ber that you have two misspelled words and that 
you have forgotten two periods.” 

Miss Blair made notes about the work as she 
talked. 

After she had placed her stamp of approval— 
usually conditional approval, for in nearly all 
cases she pointed out places to be improved—on 
the notes, each child returned to his desk and be- 
gan his last copy. It was surprising how carefully 
and painstakingly the class worked, and I marveled 
at the amount of work that was completed. A 
casual observer could see each child weighing, 
balancing, considering, correcting, and in fact do- 
ing everything he could to make his ink copy all 
that it ought to be. Best of all there seemed to be 
none of the utter wretchedness that usually accom- 
panies written work. I was more than anxious to 
read the results. 

The results were not perfect—remember, these 


children had just left the sixth grade; but I have 
read dozens of notes written by grown people, ex- 
cuses for John and requests for Billy, which were 
not nearly so neat and in which the wording, spell- 


ing, and grammar were not nearly so good. I shall 
make no comparison in the matter of politeness 
and tact. If that accomplished may be used as a 
measure for that attempted, and I believe it can, 
Miss Blair could have been forgiven a little pride. 

I am giving you a few of the notes, mistakes and 
all. 

My Dear Miss—-, 

Would it be convenient for you if I should re- 
main after school Friday instead of to-day? As 
this is my music lesson day, I am afraid I shall 
not be able to remain. I will be very much 
obliged if you will grant this request. 

Yours sincerely, 
ALICE BALL. 
My Dear Miss——, 

At the beginning of the year, I thought I 
couldn’t help you in the library, on account of 
the Girl Scouts’ meeting on Wednesday. The 
time has been changed now, and we have the 
meeting on Friday. If you have a vacant place, 
and need another library helper, will you take 
me. I should like very much to help. 

Sincerely, 
Nancy MorGAn. 
My Dear Miss - 

Before Christmas I had a magnifying glass 
which you took from me one day in class. 
asked you for it and you said that you would 
give it to me for a Christmas present. I have 
not received it. I should like to know when I 
could get it. Sincerely, 

BILLY BRown. 





DEAR MIss : 

I have a serious question to ‘ask. Will you 
please call on people that have their hands up? 
Never call on me unless you see that I want to 
answer the question. The reason I am asking 
this favor is that I want a good grade this term. 

Sincerely, 





BURLEY QUINN. 


Perhaps the doing of things well may become a 
fetish. But I can’t help feeling that Miss Blair 
accomplished more during that first day than Miss 
Cottrell will accomplish during the entire time 
allotted her for letter writing. I am quite sure 
that there were no spiritual groans sent me by 
telepathy because of that work. Neither did Miss 
Blair and I groan as we checked over those papers. 
We did laugh, however, and more than once. By 
a little planning Miss Blair had saved herself a 
great amount of monotonous work and had given 
each child the desire to do his best, and then she 
had made it possible for him to do it. Can you 
imagine a class period spent more advantageously 
—not only for the present but also for the future? 


Geography Puzzles 
By Maude Brown Cunningham 


HESE geography puzzles have been used suc- 

cessfully for Friday afternoon reviews. They 
seem to stimulate the children’s interest and quicken 
their perception. In rural schools, fifth to eighth 
grades inclusive can solve the puzzles and recite 
together, thus giving the teacher time for review 
work in spelling, word drill, ete., with the lower 
grade pupils. 

In the first group the first sentence of each pair 
contains the name of an important city and the 
second sentence the reason for its importance; as 
New York: harbor, 


FIRST WEEK 


CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND WHY THEY ARE 
IMPORTANT 


1, Can you renew Yorkshire records? 
They cannot match arbors like these. 

2. Minne, a polish would improve that stove. 
Weeds flourish in wet weather. 

3. The Grasan Francis Company make biscuits. 
Old houses, at the best, harbor mice. 

4. The little Spanish girl, Chica, goes to a Mexi- 
can school. 


I saw them eat, packing boxes and bags. all the 
time. 

5. The lost locket was trodden very deep in the 
snow. 

The ice cream-is melting. 
6. If ever I escape I shall rejoice. 
A cap or tam is worn in winter. 
7. Near Freeport land is very high. 
Educated people meet with many opportunities. 
8. Yes, Walt, ham and eggs are good enough. 
The law at Chesters is not respected. 
9. In June a U boat was sunk. 
A cap, it always seems, is too old-fashioned. 
10. They say no mean men may enter. 
Dig! old dog, dig! 

11. A regal vest on.a tall man adds to his dignity. 
Up in the attic Otto N. Porter stored all his 
trunks, 

12. Poor old Santa feels weary when the holidays 
are over. 

Do you know your boldest townsman? 


Answers 


(1) New York; harbor. (2) Minneapolis; flour. 
(3) San Francisco; best harbor (on Pacific coast). 
(4) Chicago; meat packing. (5) Denver; smelt- 


ing. (6) Erie; port. (7) Portland; port. (8) 
Waltham; watches. (9) Juneau; capital. (10) 
Nome; gold. (11) Galveston; cotton port. (12) 


Santa Fe; oldest town. 


SECOND WEEK 
LAKES AND RIVERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


. That’s great! Sal told us you were here. 

. Oh, I owe her a letter. 

. Yes, Miss, our Illinois newspaper is best. 

. A good plat teaches us much. ~ 

Do you know Mr. Edward Jones? 

Did Col. Umbia go away to-day? 

. On the Lightning Flat he addressed us. 

When in a rut a helping hand is appreciated. 

. Near the Po, Tom accomplished much. 

. He said to the Indian, “Yell ‘Ow,’ Stone Face, 
and you may go.” 

- “De church am plainly de place to go on Sun- 
day,” said Sambo. 

. The moose headed for the river. 

. The lines do not connect, I cut the wire. 

- The color a doll’s hair should be is much dis- 

cussed by little girls. 


SHMNIAMA WDE 
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15. Tho’ sages recommend solitude I do not. 
Answers 
(1) Great Salt. (2) Ohio. (3) Missouri. (4) 


Platte. (5) Red. (6) Columbia. (7) Flathead. 
(8) Utah. (9) Potornaec. (10) Yellowstone. (11) 
Champlain. (12) Moosehead. (13) Connecticut. 


(14) Colorado. (15) Osage. 


THIRD WEEK 


MOUNTAINS, PEAKS AND PLATEAUS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

1. A doz. arks were never built. 

2. The cats killed many mice. 

3. Her face grew whiter. 

4. Some rock yield valuable ore. 

5. He had been beaten till great blue ridges ap- 
peared on his back. 

6. I like greening apples. 

7. To cap Ike’s peaked face he had to wear a 
bandage. 

8. That is the largest mass I’ve seen. 

9. Sis has taken my pencil. 

10. H. O. Odle didn’t come. 

11. Standing in the rain I erased the picture. 

12. Cocoa, strange drink, is liked by some. 

13. McKin, Leyling and Jones were there. 

14. Dense forests encumber land near the Amazon. 


Answers 


(1) Ozarks. (2) Catskill. (3) White. (4) 


Rocky. (5) Blue Ridge. (6) Green. (7) Pike’s 
Peak. (8) Massive (Colorado). .(9) Shasta. (10) 
Hood. (11) Rainier. (12) Coast Range. (13) 
McKinley. (14) Cumberland. 


(Continued on page 103) 
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A Toothbrush Drill 


Words adapted by A. K. L. Ada Kyle Lynch 
Recit. 






























Once there was a_ lit - tle boy, 


















































sight. The gob-lins danced and capered, and = shout-ed in their glee, “A 


Would not ‘brush his teeth, And when he went to bed one night, He had a *dread-ful 
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DIRECTIONS: If for an entertainment, pupils in Red Cross costumes, and carrying tooth 
brushes. If just for ordinary class work, without costumes, and a pencil in hand to take the 
place of the tooth brush. Motions: (1) As if brushing teeth. (2) Distressed look on face. 
(3) Hands clasped together and motion as if dragging something to one side. (4) Stoop over 
as if very old and feeble. (5) Brush back the hair from the face with both hands. (6) Index 
finger of left hand on nose, thumb on chin; at words * ‘almost touched” bring thumb and finger 
together for a moment. (7) Pointing as if at the ‘‘boy,”’ and shaking finger to make it em 





phatic. (8) Repetition of 7 











Peter-in-the-Pot 
A HALLOWEEN PLAY 
By Meta H. Kenan 


WHO’S WHO 

JACK-0’-LANTERN—Keeper of the lan- 
terns in Old Fatty Witch’s Woods: 
Wears a pumpkin-colored suit, green 
cap, and a melancholy face with 
teardrops painted on each cheek. 

MARTHA AND JOAN—Sisters of Peter: 
Two quaint little maids in long 
dresses of Prussian-blue, with white 
collars, caps, and aprons. 

THe Jet Cat—Slave to Old Fatty 
Witch: Boy in black-cat costume, 
having long, limber tail. 

THE Bat BrotHers—Known as Old 
Fatty Witch’s Chickens: Boys in 
bat costumes. 

OL_p Fatry WitcH—Of the Purple Pot 
and Magic Broomstick: A girl in 
pointed hat and long, black gown, 
stuffed so as to look very fat and 
humpy. 

THE GuHosts—Captives of Old Fatty 
Witch (really, Autumn Fairies): 
Girls completely covered by white, 
ghostly garments. (Underneath 
they are clad in fairy costumes of 
Venetian-red, orange and gold.) 

PETER-IN-THE-PoT — A 
Vears Prussian-blue 
buckle on his belt. 

ACT I 

ScENE: In Old Fatty Witch’s Woods. 
Packground—trees with moss hang- 
ing from branches, and unlit jack-o’- 
lanterns here and there. 

(Enter Jack-o’-Lantern. He lights 
the lanterns, shaking his head mourn- 
fully over each. Enter next Martha 
and Joan. Hand in hand, they look 
fearfully around.) 

MARTHA (to Jack-o’-Lantern) — 
Please, sir, has my small brother, 
Peter, passed this way? 

JoAN—He has golden curls, sir, and 
silver buckles. 

Jack (dolefully)—I’m sure I don’t 
know whether he passed this way or 
some other way. Has no one ever told 
you who I am? 


small boy: 
suit, with a 





MarTHA—No, sir. 

JoAN—Never. 

JackK—I am Jack-o’-Lantern, poor 
old Jack-o’-Lantern. (Shakes head 


mournfully.) I have to light seven 
hundred and seventy-seven lanterns to- 
night, and keep them _ burning. 
(Brushes at tears that won’t wipe off.) 

MartHa—Why, I should think that 
a very jolly jeb. Look how very wide 


they smile. (Points to lighted lan- 
terns.) 
JaAckK—Of course they grin their 


silly heads off. And have you never 
heard why they grin? 

MartTHA—NO, sir. 

JOAN—Never. 

JACK—’Tis because no one will ever 
make pies of them! Boo-hoo! Boo-hoo! 

JOAN—Goodness me! Why does that 
make you so sorrowful? 

MartHA—Tell us, poor Jack-o’-Lan- 
tern, what makes you cry? (/'hey pat 
him gently.) 

Jack (sniffling)—You would cry 
many more tears than I if your name, 
long ago, had been Pumpkin-Pie John, 
and you had dined on luscious pumpkin- 
pie every day in the three hundred and 
sixty-five. 

JoAN—Did you, truly-truly, Jack? 

Martua—Why did you stop? 

JACK—’Tis a sad tale. I used to 
raise pumpkins in Hard-Sauce Land— 
Hard-Sauce Land where all the brooks 
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are melted butter and all the sand is 
sugar. One day Old Fatty Witch came 
galloping by on her Broomstick. 
MartHaA—I never heard of a fat 
witch. 
JACK—She wasn’t fat till she stopped 


at my house and ate seventy-seven 
pumpkin-pies She’s been fat ever 
since. 


JOAN—Was she the one who changed 
you to Jack-o’-Lantern? 

Jack (nodding)—She asked me for 
my tiniest pumpkin. 

MartHA—Why didn’t you give it to 
her? 

JAcK—Because you see in Hard- 
Sauce Land the seeds from the small- 
est grow the largest pumpkins. 

JOAN—I would have let her have it, 
if it had been I. 

JackK—I wish that I had. She 
twirled her Broomstick over my head 
and cast this spell upon me. And now 
from January to December I have to 
live here in Old Witch’s Woods and 
raise pumpkins for lanterns. 

JOAN (frightened)—Do these woods 
belong to Old Fatty Witch? 

JAcK—That they do. 

MarTHA (anxiously)—Oh! Joan, I 
hope Peter didn’t run-away in here. 

JOAN—But he did, Martha. I saw 
him following a big, floppy bat into 
these same woods. 

JACK—Bat! Did you say? It must 
have been one of Old Fatty Witch’s 
chickens. Poor Peter! (Shakes head 
sadly) I don’t doubt that he’s in the 
Pot by now. : 

MartHa—In the Pot! Oh! Jack-o’- 
Lantern, what do you mean? 


Jack—Have you never been told how : 


Old Fatty Witch sends out the Bat 
Brothers to fetch her little boys and 
girls to put in the Purple Pot?. 
MartHa—(eyes big) No! No! 
JOAN (eyes bigger)—Never! 
Jack—Well, she does. And _ she'll 
put me in the Pot if I ever let a 


lantern go out. 

MarTHA (hoarsely)—What happens 
when she puts them in the Pot? 

JacK—The Jet Cat puts them in. 
Then Old Fatty Witch stirs them with 
her Broomstick, round and_ round, 
round and round, till they become— 
Giddy-Giddy Gumps. 

JoAN—What is that? 

Jack—A Giddy-Giddy Gump is a— 

MartHa —O-o00, who is_ that? 
(Points off stage) 

JACK (peering in same direction) — 
That’s the Jet Cat. 

(Enter the Jet Cat. He cavorts in 
front of children. Swings dnd switches 
tail in furious attempt to untie a knot 
that has been tied in it.) 

JackK—Old Fatty Witch has tied a 
knot in his tail again. 

MartHA—Pussy! Pussy! Come here, 
pussy! 

JOAN—Why does she tie a knot in 
the poor thing’s tail? 

JAcK—Well, you see the Jet Cat 
hates it worse than anything. He 
hates it even more than being washed 
in cold water or having his toenails 
cut. So whenever he brushes his fur 
with Old Witch’s Broomstick she ties 
a knot in his tail. 

MartTHA—I think it very tidy of the 
Jet Cat. Why doesn’t Old Fatty Witch 


want him to brush his fur with her 
Broomstick? 

JACK (in low voice)—Because she’s 
afraid the Jet Cat will find out how 
magic the Broomstick is. 

(Cat stops not far from the children 





and begins trying to wntie the knot 
with his teeth.) 

JOAN—Is the Broomstick very magic, 
Jack? 

JACK—I should say so. It’s more 
magic than the Goblin’s Crooked Stick, 
or a Mermaid’s Coral Necklace. 

MartHa—Is it more magic than a 
Fairy Queen’s Wand? 

Jack—Much more magic. Why, be- 
fore she got the Broomstick, Old Fatty 
Witch was just a plain old woman who 
raised chickens for the market. 

JoAN—Where did she get it from, 
Jack? 

JacK—Has no one ever told you 
that? She stole it from Mother Goose 
and she can’t do a thing without it. 

JET CaT (still trying to untie knot) 
—Mee-ow, mee-ow. 

MartTHA—Poor Jet Cat! We'll untie 
it for you. (Jet Cat sits very still 
while Martha and Joan untie the knot.) 

JOAN—There now. (Cat scampers 
away and exits.) 

MartTHA—He didn’t even say “Thank 
you.” 

JackK—What more could you expect 
of an Old Witch’s cat? 

MartHA—Oh me! What have we 
been thinking about, Joan? We must 
go and try to get Peter out of the Pot. 

JoAN—But, Martha, we don’t know 
the way. 

(Whirring of wings is heard.) 

JACK—You don’t have to know the 
way, because here come the Bat 
Brothers. (He sees an unlighted lan- 
tern.) And oh! they will take me, too, 
for here’s a lantern that’s gone out! 

(Enter the Bat Brothers. They 
swoop in a circle about the children who 
cling together in great fright.) 

Bats (sing to tune of “Old Black 
Joe”)— 

We are the Bats, 

And with velvet wings we reel, 
Old Witch’s Chicks, 

Around you whirl and wheel. 
Hie to her Den! 

To the Purple Pot, you Chumps! 

And with her Broomstick she’ll be 
mixing 
Giddy Gumps! 
Come, Children! 
Come, Children! 
Let Old Witch brush out the lumps! 
And with her Broomstick she’ll be 
mixing 
Giddy Gumps! 
ACT II 


ScENE: In Old Fatty Witch’s Den. 
Background same as in Act In 
center, Purple Pot (large waste-paper 
basket stuffed and wrapped with dark 
purple crepe paper). Old Fatty Witch 
sitting by Pot and stirring it with 
her Broomstick. Ghosts in semicircle 
behind Pot. In front, Jet Cat asleep. 

WITCH (crooning in jerky mono- 
tone)— 

Peter-in-the-Pot, 

Stir-him-up-a-lot, 

Swirl-him, 
Twirl-him, 

Brush-out-every-bump; 

Fix-him, 
Mix-him, 

A-Giddy-Giddy-Gump. 

(Ghosts sway to her crooning.) 

JET CAT (opening one eye and prick- 
ing up one ear)—Mee-ow! 

(Bats, off stage, hum chorus of their 
song.) 

WITCH (in imitation of a farm-wife 
calling her chickens) —Ch-i-i-ck, chick, 
chick, chick, chick. 

(Enter Bats with children.) 
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Bats (staggering around Old Fatty 
Witch and gradually shooing the chil- 
dren inside the circle)— 

Come, Children! 
Come, Children! 
Let Old Witch stir out the lumps! 
And with her Broomstick she’ll be 
mixing 
Giddy Gumps! 
(Bats stand still.) 


_ WitcH—Nice little chickens, good 
little chickens! Now you may fol 
up your umbrella-wings, and go to 
roost. (Bats sit in front of Ghosts. 
Each tucks head under one wing.) 
Jack-o’-Lantern, why did you let one 
of my Pumpkins go blind? 

JackK—The Bat Brothers did it with 

their black wings. 
_ WitcH (shaking her finger)—I say 
it was your fault. I believe you want- 
ed to make a pie of it. Instead I’ll 
make a Giddy-Giddy Gump of you! 

Jack—I don’t want to be a Giddy- 
Giddy Gump. 

(Martha and Joan run to where Old 
Witch is sitting.) 

MartHA—Please, Old Fatty Witch, 
did you put Peter in the Pot? 

(Witch beginning to stir again, re- 
peats chant.) 

JoAN—Old Fatty Witch, please, 
please, let us take Peter out of the 
Pot! 

WitcH—Not by the hump on my 
backie, back, back. Before moon-up 
you will all be Giddy-Giddy Gumps. 

CHILDREN (all shaking their heads) 
—We don’t want to be Giddy-Gildy 
Gumps! 

WITCH (wagging a finger)— 
Has no one ever told you yet 
That what children want, 

what children get, 
Are two wee pigs who’ve never 
met? 

CHILDREN—No! No! Never! 

WitcH—Jet Cat, wake up and put 
them all in the Pot. (Jet Cat sleeps 
on.) Jet Cat (louder), wake up and 
put them in the Pot, that I may have 
some more Giddy Gumps. (Jet Cat 
sleeps on.) Bats, wake up the Jet 
Cat, that he may put them in the Pot, 
that I may have some more Giddy 
Gumps. 

Bats (singing)—We'll do it! We'll 
do it! (They run around Jet Cat. 
They flap their wings and poke ham 
with the sharp points. Jet Cat sleeps 
on.) Can’t do it! Can’t do it! 

WitcH—You lazy chickens, you bad 
chickens! Just for that you shall not 
sleep another wink to-night. (Bats go 
back to their places but not one dares 
put a head under a wing.) Vll wake 
him up myself. Jet Cat, wake up, and 
put the children in the pot! 

(She throws her Broomstick at Jet 
Cat. Quick as a flick, Jet Cat catches 
it.) 

JET CatT—Old Fatty Witch, I will 
not! 

Witcnu (lazily)—Hurry, or Ill tie 
a double knot in your tail. 

Jet Cat—Never! (Swings 
high.) I am master now! 

WitcH (pulling herself up from 
stool)—-Give me my stick, you amber- 
eyed thief! (Takes step toward Cat.) 

JET CaT—Halt! or I use the Magic 
Broomstick. 

WitcH (laughing slyly)—Silly Jet 
Cat! That old stick has no more magic 
in it than a toothpick. 

JET Cat—We'll see about that! 
(Waves stick over her.) Dance, dance, 
jig and prance! 

(Old Fatty Witch begins to shuffle 


and 


stich 
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Let Columbia supply your 


New Columbia Portable 


$50.00 


The Columbia New Port- 
able plays ten or twelve 
inch records; has equip- 
ment of producer, tone- 
arm and_ tone-chamber 
corresponding to any 
standard phonograph. 
New motor. Light and 
compact, 


New Columbia Model 240 This is an illustra- = ne ee ee es 
$75.00 ong which porte Columbia Phonograph Company, Inc. 


New two-spring motor, 


— pir ol es pon to us. Please send me literature indicated below: 
rec oy ogany, fl a School Phonograph Literature 
exposed metal parts in New Educational Catalog 


nickel. Exclusive  tone- 
control leaves. Not too 
heavy to carry from room 
to room if desired. 


school music needs 


HE Columbia School Model pictured 

here is enthusiastically received by 
music teachers everywhere. The ease 
with which it can be moved, the large 
record storing cabinet and, above all, 
its full, rich natural tone are features 
that make music instruction easier and 
more pleasant. 
From the standpoint of appropriate music for all 
grades, no records can excel Columbia Educa- 
tional Records. The selections recorded delight 


pupils of all ages and ideally develop an apprecia- 
tion for the better type of music. 


You will value our Educational Catalog. Besides 


listing records for school use, it abounds in teach- 





ing methods that really make it a splendid text- School Model 
book. $120.00 
New _ three-spring 
Columbia motor, 
New _ reproducer. 
Stout artillery 


Special Offer to Schools 


Take advantage of our special offer and supply 
your music department with Columbia equipment. 
Call upon the Columbia Dealer or write us. Fill 
out the coupon and we will send you free catalog 
—‘Columbia Educational Records for Children 
Everywhere.” 


Educational Department 


Columbia Phonograph Co., Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York City 


wheels. Handle that 
gives easy balance 
on wheels, Six 
shelves for records. 
Locks on cover and 
doors. All exposed 
metal parts nick- 
eled, Exclusive 
tone-control leaves, 





can have free by 
sending this cou-: 


Name 


1819 Broadway, New York City. 


Special Offer to Schools 
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to the tune of “Turkey in the Straw” 
and the children shout and clap.) 
Wircu—Stop me! Stop me! 


Jet Cat—Is there magic in this 
Broomstick? 
Witcu—Yes! Yes! Oh, stop me! 


Jet Cat (waving stick over her)— 
Cease dancing! (Old Fatty Witch can- 
not stop dancing.) What’s the mat- 
ter? Why don’t you cease? 

Witcu—I can’t! The Magie Broom- 
stick doesn’t work unless you talk to 
it in rhymes. Stop me! Stop me! 

JreT Cat—Oh! if that’s all that’s the 
matter: 

Old Fat Witch, you may stop! 

On your stool, lightly drop! 

(Old Fatty Witch stops dancing and 
sinks down on stool, puffing and blow- 
ing.) Now you know who is master 
here. 

Witcu—yYes! Yes! Wise Jet Cat! 
Let me stay and be your servant. 

Jet Cat—No. After this there will 
he no more unkind things done in 
these woods. (Waves Broomstick over 
her head.) 
Go back! 

came, 
And let your Chicks do just the same! 

Witcu—Ch-i-i-ck, chick, chick, chick, 
chick. 

Bats (flocking around her)—We'’re 
coming! We’re coming! 

(vit Old Fatty Witch and the Bat 
Brothers. Children clap joyfully.) 

JET CAT—Now you see, Jack, even 
an Old Witch’s Cat can be grateful. 

JackK—Yes, Jet Cat, you have saved 
us all from being Giddy Gumps. 

MartHuA AND JOAN—Thank you, 
thank you, Jet Cat. And will you get 
Peter out of the Pot? 

Jet CAT (passing Broomstick over 
Pot)— 

Stand up, Peter, stand up, I say! 

And never again must you run away. 

(Peter's head pops up but with arms 
he spins around like a whirl- 


Go back from whence you 


waving, 
igig.) 
JoAN—Oh, Jet Cat! Stop him! Stop 
him! He’s still a Giddy-Giddy Gump. 
Jer Cat (holding Broomstick over 
Petcr)— 
Peter, Peter, in the Pot, 
A Giddy Gump you are not. 
(Petcr stops spinning. 
Joan lift him out. They hug and kiss 
him rapturously.) 


Peter (holding hand to head)—Let’s | 


go home. I’m tired of riding on the 

merry-go-round. 
JET Cat—Wait! 

something for me! 


I want you to do 


MartHa—We’'ll do anything you 
ask, Jet Cat. 
Jer Cat—Will you take me home 


with you? I have always wanted to 
be a house-cat 
of green lizards. 

MartHaA—We will leve to have you 
for our cat. You can sleep by the 
fire every night. 

JoAN—And we will never tie a knot 
in your beautiful tail. 

Jet Cat—Well, then, I don’t need 
the Magic Broomstick any longer. 
Here, Jack-o’-Lantern, you can ride it 
back to Hard-Sauce Land. 

JAcK—Joy! Joy! As soon as I get 


there, I shall give it back to Mother 
Goose. (He jumps astride Broom- 
stick.) And I invite you all to eat 


pumpkin-pies with me next Halloween. 

(Children wave good-by to him, but 
he doeswt get far. The Ghosts set up 
a wail and surround Jack and the 
others.) 
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GHosts (singing to tune of “Juani- 
ta”) — 

Once to these woodlands, 

Dancing, came we Autumn Fays, 

And in our good hands, 

Brought we Fall’s bright days. 

We were met by Summer, 

She implored us to delay, 

Begg’d us not take from her 

Her fair, green array. 

Alas! Oh! Oh! Alas! 
We gave what she wanted most. 
For it! Oh! Oh! For it! 

Each was made a Ghost. 

MartHA—Poor things! Jack, change 
them back to fairies quickly. 

JACK (swinging Broomstick 
them)— 

You who were all flame and flash, 

By Old Witch turned grey and ash, 
Change! Change! and regain 
Your true forms again! 

(Ghosts’ white garments drop from 
them. They are Autumn Fairies, all 
aflare in red and orange, and gold.) 

Fairies (Dancing around children 
and singing to Chorus of “Old Black 
Joe,” played quick time.) 


over 





Come, Children! 
Come, Children! 

We will lead you all back home, 

And in the woods on Halloween don’t 
Ever roam. 


A Fall Song 


Golden and red trees 
Nod to the soft breeze, 
As it whispers, “Winter is near”; 
And the brown nuts fall 
At the wind’s loud call, 
For this is the end of the year. 


Now the days grow cold, 
And the year grows old, 
And the meadows are brown and 
sere; 
Brave robin red-breast 
Has gone from his nest, 
For this is the fall of the year. 


I do so softly pray 
At the close of the day 
That the children so dear 
May as purely grow 
As the fleecy snow 
That follows the fall of the year. 





Martha and } 


and catch mice instead | 





An Indian Mother's Song 


Chas. E. Boyd 
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1. Winds are blow -ing—hear them blow? 


My pa-poose to 





2. Mink and beav-er, and big moose, Fa - ther brings to 

3. Now ca - noe comes—have no fear, Wolves are gone and 
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sleep must go; 
his pa - poose; 
fa - ther’s near; In 


Coy - ote stop howl - ing, 
Soon you'll be go - 
wig - wam sleep- ing, 


big bear stop growl- ing, 
ing where riv-ers flow - ing 
moth-er is keep - ing 
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Go to sleep, my pa - poose, my pa -  poose. 
Take small chief, my pa = poose, my pa = poose. 
Her pa - poose, snugand warm, my pa = poose. 
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A Bad Scare 


By G. V. R. Wolf 


(To be spoken by a very small child. At the end 
of the last line he holds jack-o’-lantern mask 
before face.) 


You think that I can’t scare you— 
Well, I just bet I can; 

I know ‘that you’ll get up and run 
When you see this funny-man. 


October 
By Joseph Wesley Laether 


A little brown, a little gold, 
The forests and fields unfold; 
Reminders that the year is old, 
The earth will soon grow sober. 
But now a sense of keen delight 
Is in the air from morn till nignt; 
The crisp, sweet air on vale and height; 
And this we call October. 


Mr. Crow’s Opinion 


“I declare,” cried Mr. Crow 
One fine October day, 

“I’m really glad to see "ee wrens 
And blackbirds fly away; 

Glad to see the orioles 
And bluebirds southward bound, 

For none appreciate my voice 
When other songs abound. 

My coat of black seems commonplace 
Beside those birds so gay; 

So I declare I’m really glad 
To see them fly away.” 


In October 
By Mildred Evans 


Just outside our attic windows 
Is Leaf Village-in-the-Trees, 
Where some artists stayed 

summer,— 
Musical celebrities. 
ee? Red-Breast, Wrens, and Swal- 
ows, 
In the green-roofed Music Hall, 
(With Ben Cardinal for solos) 
Gave rare concerts free to all. 


last 


Now Leaf Village is deserted, 
But ’tis lovely to behold; 
Its green roofs are decked in crimson, 
And its streets are paved with gold— 
It is like a fairy city. 
How we wish our friends were here, 
But Care-Taker Sparrow twitters, 
“They will come again next year.” 


In the Firelight 


By Lena B. Ellingwood 


When there’s a jolly, blazing fire 
That makes the fireplace all aglow, 

I like to think of great camp-fires 
Made by the Indians long ago. 


In fancy, I’m an Indian boy 

Who, in the circle ’round the blaze, 
Sits listening to the stories told 

By Indian chiefs of long-gone days. 


The cool night breezes whisper low, 
The = pines toss their tassels 
gree! 
While high above, the silver moon 
And friendly, twinkling stars are 
seen. 


The little birds in near-by nests 
Wake now and then, with twittering 
cry; 
Dry twigs are heaped upon the flames, 
And crackle loud, while sparks mount 


high. 


The wigwams in the background stand, 
The wolf-dogs lie asleep and still; 
And from the dark, outside the camp, 
There comes a clear call, “Whip- 

poor-will!” 
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\ Get your name on the big T. C. U. Payroll before it is too late 
\ Thousands of teachers, all over America, already have enrolled and are assured of an ; 

\ income in time of need, when the regular salary is cut off because of Sickness, Accident , 

\ or Quarantine. Pe 
\ When you're ill and unable to earn anything— ve 
And the Bills begin to rain in upon you— ee 

Nothing coming in and everything going out— aw © 
That’s when a Teacher needs a friend like a T. C. U. Check. - \ 
It makes for a sense of security and freedom from worry that can be realized in no - 
other way. And the cost—less than a nickel a day—is so trifling that it is never missed. st 
‘ ‘ 
This Is What It Means to be on the T. C. U. Payroll  - 
$50 a Month when you are totally an automobile accident and - 
disabled by accident or confining $1000 for accidental death in an , 
sickness. automobile disaster. nd 
$11.67 a Week when you are quar- $333 to $1,000 for major accidents, a - 
antined and your salary has or for accidental loss of life. a’ 
stopped. ; These indemnities are increased yee? 
: 10 per cent for each consecutive ” 
$25 a Month for illness that does annual renewal of the policy for 
not confine you to the —* not to exceed five years. 5 
but keeps _— from eit vn Doubles these benefits for travel 
20 Per Cent increase in sick bene- accidents sustained in railroad, a 
WA fits ed ae ee ae street car or steamboat wreck. 
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‘ F ay no money to strang- 
/  .C.U. Protection is exclusively for teachers and is low in cost. It is [Sm jvithout asking | to wo 
/ yours if you want it, but it can do nothing for you—when the time of gy ll eee ae 
need does come—unless you investigate now. to receive: money on be- cod 
Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail you full partic- Make all check 5 payable m 
ulars of how we protect teachers. Please do it today. ——<—<_ 
’ ” 
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Turning the Tables 
By Noel Flaurier 


CHARACTERS: Belle, Sarah, Angeline, 
Doris, all guests at a Halloween 
party; Grace, the hostess. 

SceNE: Stage is rather dark, light- 
ed only by candles and jack-o’-lan- 
terns. At the back of the stage a 
curtain is hung. Curtain and walls 
may be decorated with witches and 
black cats cut from black paper. A 
table, with a cover reaching to floor, 
stands at right back. At left back 
is a stand holding four candles in a 
row. Doris is dressed as a ghost. 
Grace, dressed as a witch, is lighting 
the candles on the stand. 
GracE—I’ve thought of every possi- 

ble way of scaring people at my party 
to-night. My guests must walk the 
plank, go down to the cellar blind- 
folded, shake hands with a skeleton, 
and look down the old well back of the 
garden. Oh! but I can see Angeline 
turning pale when she is ordered to the 
old well. 

Doris—Just so she doesn’t fall in, 
she may turn pale and it won’t hurt 
her. 

GRACE (laughing)—It would be just 
like her to fall in. If ever there’s a 
coward, it’s Angeline Heywood. Oh, 
put she’s a ’fraid cat. 

Doris—Oh, now, don’t be so hard on 








Angeline. I suppose you’ve never been 
scared? 
GraceE—Well, if I do say it, it would 


take quite a little to make my heart 
go galloping. I can’t remember ever 
being very badly scared. 

Doris (looking at her fixedly)— 
You’re a lucky girl. But I must run 
home now. I forgot my fortune telling 
cards. 

Grace—And I must see about my 
chamber of horrors. There are a few 
I want to add to my collection. 

(Both go out. Doris returns in a 
moment. Tiptoes in. Motions with 
hand. Belle, Sarah and Angeline, 
dressed as ghosts and witches, enter.) 

Doris—Girls, Grace says she’s never 
in her whole life been badly scared. 
Isn’t that too bad? Every person 
should know how it feels to be scared 
good and hard, at least once. What do 
you say to our scaring her out of a 
year’s growth? 

ANGELINE—Oh, I’d be glad to. I 
know she has something perfectly aw- 
ful planned for me. Every time she 
looks at me she bursts out laughing. 

BELLE—Where is Grace right now? 

Dorts—She’s out fixing up her cham- 
ber of horrors. 

SArAu—Let’s surprise her by turn- 
ing this room into a chamber of hor- 
rors that will beat anything she can 
think up. 

ANGELINE—Yes, let’s do that! 

Deris—We must hurry then. I'll 
make the table walk. (Crawls under 
table.) 

BrLLE—My witch’s breath will blow 
these candles out, no matter how often 
they are lighted. (Hides behind stand 
upon which are candles.) 

ANGELINE—If this curtain 
haunted, it won’t be my fault. 
ceals herself behind curtain.) 

SARAH—I’Il be all the hair-raising 
noises that witches, ghosts and goblins 





isn’t 
(Con- 


have made from the beginning of 
time. (Slips out of sight.) 
(Enter Grace. She looks around 


with satisfaction.) 
GrRACE—I hope the girls don’t keep 
me waiting long. I’m anxious for the 
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fun to start. (Goes over to curtain 
and pins on a black cat more firmly. 
Belle rises up and blows out one candle. 


Grace turns and sees dead candle.) | 


Oh, if there isn’t a candle out, al- 
ready! And Mr. Sten told me these 
candles would burn unusually well. 
This doesn’t look as if he were telling 
me the truth. (She lights 


tain billows out as if shaken by a 
strong wind, and at once a long, eerie 
wail is heard. Extras stationed off 
stage may aid Sarah in making curious 
sounds, if desired. Grace starts.) 

GRACE—Why, has a wind come up? 
A minute ago it was so calm that not 
a twig stirred. (She goes over and 
adjusts curtain. Belle blows out two 
candles.) 

GRACE (turning)—There are two 
candles out! Well, this certainly pro- 
vokes me. But (thinking) it seems 
strange they should go out this way. 
(Looks at candles before lighting them 
again.) Well, I’ll try again. 

(While she is lighting the candles, 
the table moves over from the corner 
to the center of the room. Grace, 
turning from the candle, stands trans- 
fixed. Draws back.) 

GracE—I don’t remember putting 
that table in the center of the room. 
In fact, I was sure I put it in the cor- 
ner. But I was so busy the last minute 
I don’t remember just what I did do. 
I'll leave it there. One place is as good 
as another. Oh, dear! I wish the girls 
would hurry up and come. (She goes 
to side of stage as if peering through 
door.) Ill look and see if they are 
coming up the road. 

(While she stands at window, the 
table moves back to its former posi- 
tion. Belle blows out all the candles. 
The curtain billows out, and terrible 
moans and wails are heard, also rat- 
tling of bones and clanking of chains.) 

GRACE (as silence falls upon room) — 
The candles! (She speaks in a horri- 
fied whisper.) They’re out again! ... 
And the table!...... It’s back in the 
corner! ... It isn’t the wind that’s 
making that curtain billow out so!.. 
(In loud shrieking voice) Oh, this room 
is haunted! There are witches and 
ghosts playing these tricks on me. 

(As she speaks, the table begins to 
creep toward her. The curtain billows 
out again, the moaning sounds are 
heard. Belle takes a small pumpkin 
from the stand and throws it at Grace. 
It crashes behind her. She screams.) 

Grack— Help! Help! Someone 
save me! Oh, I’m lost! I’m lost! 
(Rushes from stage.) 

(The girls come out, laughing.) 

ANGELINE—Oh, wasn’t she scared! 
I don’t think I’ve ever been that scared. 

SarAH—Girls, didn’t I make a good 
wind? 

Doris—Oh, I wish I could have seen 
her! 

BELLE—But come, girls. We must 
get away. We’ll go out through the 
garden and in two minutes we’ll all be 
coming sedately up the road to attend 
Grace’s party. 





Royal Days 


The bright-eyed squirrels, furry, fleet, 
A-gleaming go with pattering feet. 
Brown nuts polished by early frost 
On the moss below by the winds are 
tossed. 
Maple and hickory, ash and oak, 
Each has donned a gorgeous cloak; 
Red haws gleam the hazels near; 
Dry grass waves on the uplands sere. 
The year’s at rest in the mellow haze 
That crowns with gold these royal days. 
The Outlook. 


candle | 
° | 
again, and as she turns away the cur- 





Dance of the Brownies 
By E. Rubie Capen 


Costumes—Regulation brownie cos- 
tume: brown cambric one-piece suits 
and pointed brown cambric hoods. 

Steps—Skipping (4 skips to a meas- 
ure), slides, jumping. 

Music—‘“Dance of the Frowsy 
Heads” by Pauline B. Story (Leo 
Feist, 134 West 37 St., New York). 

Formation—Solo or group, boys or 
girls. 

DANCE 
ENTRANCE (using introduction of 
music): Skip two measures, ending 
on last note of second measure, with 
head turned to right and right hand 
to ear, listening. Repeat same for 
last two measures. 


(a) Two long, slow slides to right, 
with hands on hips.—1 meas. 
Four jumps, turning (in place) 
a complete circle to right, with 
hands raised high overhead.—1 
meas. 

(b) Repeat a to left—2 meas. 

(c) Repeat a—2 meas. 

(d) Repeat b—2 meas. 

(ce) Skip in large circle in line of 

direction (anti-clockwise).— 8 

meas. 


(a) With knees bent and heels 
raised, jump twice, facing front. 
—l.meas. Jump once and face 
right, jump once and face left, 
jump once and face forward.— 
1 meas. 

(b) Rise and skip backward with 
arms folded.—2 meas. 

(c) Repeat a—2 meas. 

(d) Rise and skip forward with 

- arms folded.—2 meas. 


Repeat I, skipping off stage instead 
of completing circle at end.—16 meas. 


Roosevelt 
By Dora Mon Dore 


Oh, I remember Roosevelt 

With his broad and friendly grin, 
His ready wit, unflinching grit, 

A way well made to win. 


He was a man who hated all 
That was not just and right; 

From lengthy words to pompous fraud, 
He put ali shams to flight. 


As President of this great land, 
His courage never tailed; 

The powers of greed and selfishness 
Before his onslaught quailed. 


No man’s opinion did he seek, 
He feared no monarch’s wrath: 

No obstacle too great to face, 
Plain duty made his path. 


A man for men to marvel at, 
A friend to man or beast; 
In banquet hall or prairie hut 
He was content to feast. 


He saw afar his country’s need— 
Out in the desert’s gloom 
He turned the course of mountain 
streams 
To make the waste lands bloom. 


A leader, he, who dared to light 
The way for men to tread 

Who see no turning of the road 
When Right lies straight ahead. 


Not long, but strenuous was his life; 
Unchecked he ran life’s race, 

To win in hearts American 
A truly lasting place. 
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The Boy and the Man 


By Margaret J. Acomb 


“Son, I need you; come, I want you, 
All this wool’s for us to comb, 
Leave the sea, those ships at anchor, 
Do not dream they’re thine—-come 
home.” 
I sa ad doorway turned the young 
ad, 
From his view of Genoa’s bay, 
Turned to card the tangled wool- 
threads, 
But his thoughts were far away. 
He was planning ships more mighty, 
Ships that could with ease withstand 
Horrid monsters, ocean terrors, 
Dreaded specters far from land. 


So the boy grew on to manhood, 
Always seeing that blue bay, 
Picturing far distant waters, 
Always knowing that some day 
Ships of his would cross the ocean, 
Sailing westward, cross the sea, 
Bring back spices, silks and metals, 
Bring back ivory and tea. 
Came the day when Isabella, 
Warring Spain’s ambitious queen, 
Gave him ships and made him leader, 
Conqueror of things unseen; 
Brave was he, when but few others 
Dared to tarry far from home, 
Dared to leave at night the harbor, 
Dared to meet the taunting foam. 


Many days and nights he journeyed, 
Firm of lip, but often pale, 
From known waters, passed to un- 
known, 
Never seeing other sail, 
Till his craven, treach’rous crew, 
Since they went on steadily, 
Since they reached no Eldorado, 
Formed a plot to mutiny. 
But Columbus foiled their scheming, 
Outwardly both calm and sure, 
Sure they neared the Eastern Indies, 
Sure their strength would still 
endure. 
Lo! Not many days thereafter, 
Cries of “Land!” the sailors heard, 
When the day broke they were landed, 
Thanking God in broken word. 


Bold Columbus died in sorrow, 
Died discouraged, poor, alone, 
Yet he had this perfect moment, 
Had this triumph to atone; 
Not to many is it given 
Thus to prove their vision true; 
Few there be, who with such vision, 
Couple strength to follow through. 


The Merriest Night 
By Myrtle Wallace Martin 


When all the birds have hurried South, 
And flowers are tucked away, 
There comes the merriest, maddest 


night 
That ever followed day. 


The pumpkins each will blossom forth 
With eyes and nose and chin, 

And like a goblin’s head will sit 
Out in the dark and grin. 


And things without a spark of life 
Grow weary where they stand, 

And sometimes move for sev’ral miles 
Led by a ghostly hand! 


I mean to sit up late, this year, 
For curious sights are seen, 

If you’ll just keep the house all dark, 
And wait, on Halloween! 


Columbus 


Columbus sailed an unknown sea 

And very, very. brave was he; 

He wouldn’t be frightened or turn back 
Though full of terrors was his track. 


Ne eS 
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“You Make Me Almost Beautiful” 


“That beautiful golden harvest shade! If I 
just knew a dressmaker who could do it 
justice—-” 

“Oh, my dear—” My friend’s enthusiasm caught 
me. “Go see Merlin Marsh. She makes wonderful 
things. A few years ago she was trudging to school 
in checked gingham, and now—” She broke off 
smilingly and drew me into the store. “Buy the 
loveliest goods you want, and don’t bother about 
a design. Merlin Marsh can make it lovelier than 
any way you can plan.” 

* 


GS tie besa silks gleamed in the window. 


* 8 


THE MERLIN SHOP! Willow furnishings 
against walls shading richly from ivory to deep, cool 
blue. Their owner charming in her tan and cream 
silkiness that drew attention to warm brown eyes, 
glints in golden-brown hair, a complexion reflecting 
its creaminess from the soft-draped dress. I looked 
down at my suit in sudden disdain for its severity 
. . « and unwrapped the treasured silk. 

Merlin Marsh let it flow across her arm in glow- 
ing, slithery folds. “It’s your most becoming shade,” 
she smiled. ‘Will you come into the draping room?” 

She led me across the blue velvety rug into a room 
of tall shining mirrors. Here the blue had deepened 
to purple . . . a fine line of silver edged each 
panel of mirror . . . there were a few frosted 
gold globes of light. “What a room!” 

She laughed delightedly. “Would you believe that 
only a few years ago I had almost nothing?” 

Then she told me her story—as I watched myself 
grow into another self under the sunset silk she 
draped. 

“There’s a Merlin poem somewhere,” she began 
whimsically, “‘with the line, Follow The Gleam, 
that kept singing through me all the time I worked. 
I needed clothes just as any other girl, and couldn’t 
afford beautiful ones ready-made. ‘Then I wrote 
the Woman’s Institute, and oh, I shall never forget 


the joy of those first evenings of making . . . or 
the sheer joy I found in wearing the first lovely dress 
I planned and made myself. 

“Methods were swift and easy—I was too elated 
to stop. I filled dresser drawers with lacy lingerie, 
silky things. I made one-piece crepe de chines, cool 
linens, crisp organdies . . . delighted in the 
satiny roses and tiny brilliant touches of decoration 
the Institute teaches too. I made by hand the dearest 
embroidered layette imaginable; leaped into tailor- 
ing lessons so easy that I wondered how tailors could 
charge as they do—and then came Harmony of 
Dress.” 


ER eyes met mine happily in the shining mirror 
before us. “I think I began to live just then. 
Dresses had been just dresses before. But this com- 
bining of color, fabric, graceful flow, so as to make 
the loveliest frock possible—to make it seem to live 
on the wearer—as if a part of her—that was a 
revelation! My work attracted attention. Friends 
asked that I make for them. ‘The Institute sug- 
gested my opening the shop; helped me in every way, 
and—here I am,” she ended with a smile, “‘draping 
exquisite silk on a stranger.” 

“You make me almost beautiful,” I said, as she 
moved enough to let me glimpse slim lustrous folds. 

She stood back and surveyed me—head tilted, eyes 
radiant. “A touch of silver there at the side . . . 
a sheer edge of it at the shoulder. . . .” 

~Then she reached up; flooded on the light. I 
gasped. Sunset, star-edge, incredible grace! Myself 
—-soft-merged in clouds of rare, startling loveliness! 

“Tt’s exquisite!” 

“Shall I finish it, then, as it is?” 

“Don’t change a line! But how do you have 
time to finish things yourself when there are so many 
to be made?” 

“T don’t, any more,” she laughed. “Though I 
started out doing everything, of course. I’ll show 
you my finishing room before you leave. Three girls 


are with me now—all taking the Institute course 
and loving it as I did.” 

As I slipped back into my suit, supple grace and 
mystery vanished. The old self displeased. “Will 
you have time to design more for me? To tell what 
colors, materials I should get—everything ?” 

Her brown eyes leaped gladly. “I do that for lots 
of women. I love to.” 

“And the Institute—will you tell me more about 
that too? I have friends. I want them to know. 
It will mean so much—” 

She left and returned eagerly with a magazine 
opened at acoupon. “Show them this. It will bring 
them all the glorious news they want!” 





[= CAN bring you all the glorious news you, too, may 

want .... tells all about making beautiful clothes . . . 
earning money . .. opening a shop of your own, 

The booklet, Making Beautiful Clothes, is yours for the 
asking. It tells what the Woman’s Institute can do for 
you. How you can make charming things just in free 
minutes at home—make them strikingly becoming— 
clothes that express the real You. 

Methods are simple, swift. Even if you have never 
sewed before, you can drape soft fabrics into day-time 
or evening frocks with surprising ease. At savings too. 
Dresses selling at $35 or $45 can be yours at $6.75 or 
$9.50. You can have the colors you want in the 
styles you want . . . so beautiful you look always 
your fairest. 

Don’t you want to send in the coupon now and receive 
the booklet by return mail? 





WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-K, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your 48-page 
booklet, Making Beautiful Clothes. I am most interested in learning: 
CZ Professional Dressmaking O Millinery 
(J Home Dressmaking C) Cooking 
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(Please specify whether Mrs, or Miss) 
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Fire Imps 
By Manthei Howe 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 
Bobbie Fire 
Bobbie’s Fairy The Five Matches 
The Five Sparks 
The Five Fire Preventers 
The part of Bobbie may be taken by 
a fourth or fifth grade boy; or by 
changing the name, the part can be 
taken by a girl. The part of Fire may 
be assigned in the same way. Bobbie’s 
Fairy is, of course, a girl. The 
Matches, Sparks, and Fire Preventers 
may be played by boys or girls. 
Fire’s dress or suit is made of red 
cloth or crepe paper with the skirt, 
jacket and cap edged with yellow to 
represent points of flame. The Matches 
may wear straight slips of yellow cloth 
or crepe paper and blue caps. Or huge 
cylinders of cardboard may be covered 
with paper or cloth to resemble a 
match. The cylinders, of course, have 
to be large enough to go over the 
children’s shoulders, from which they 
can be suspended with shoulder straps. 
The Sparks may wear red and yellow 
cloth or crepe paper dresses, The 
Fire Preventers will wear their ordi- 
nary clothes, or white clothes. The 
children may be costumed as simply or 
elaborately as the facilities at hand 
will permit. Beautiful effects can be 
obtained by using a blending of yel- 
lows and reds for the dresses of Fire 
and The Sparks. But it will detract 
nothing from the message of the play- 
let if the costumes are kept very simple. 


SETTING 


A kitchen with tables and chairs. 
Bobbie enters at right and approaches 
table on which is a box of matches. 





BoppiE—Oh, goody! I’m going to 
light some of these matches. There’s 
nobody around to stop me. (Picks up 


a motch and is about to light it.) 
(Enter Fairy at right.) 

Fairy—Drop that match, you foolish 
boy! What did you intend to do? 
Lucky thing you have a good fairy to 
look after you. I’m going to show you 
something you should know and then 
perhaps you'll beware. (Fairy strikes 
wand on table three times, and waves 
it.) Hist, Fire! Fire Imps, come from 
your lair. 

(Enter Fire, followed by The Five 
Matches, who scamper to the left of 
the stage while The Sparks hop to the 
vight of the stage. Bobbie rubs his 
eyes in amazement and seats himself 
in a chair beside the table.) 

Fire (tossing his arms aloft)—Be- 
hold! I am Fire! I am good and bad. 
I am useful and destructive. Haven’t 
you heard me crackle, crackle gently in 
the stove and then zup! up the chim- 
ney I roar. 

Borsie—lI’ve heard you. 

Fire (nodding  brightly)—Indeed 
you have. It is I that warms_you but 
if you come too close to me [ll burn 
you. See. (Fire approaches Bobbie 
who huddles down in his chair.) _ Ah, 
you are a wise boy to fear me, for I 
am terrible and strong. I burn wood 
and coal. I melt silver and gold. Only 
give me a bit of time and I can melt 
iron and steel. Look at me! I can 
destroy houses and people. I care not! 
Whenever I am loosed I just crackle 
and roar and bu-u-urn! (Fire rubs 
his hands, smiling and bowing to The 
Matches and The Sparks.) But I 
never could get into so much mischief 
if it were not for these followers of 
mine, 

30BBIE (to The Matches) —Who are 
you? 
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THE MatcHes—We are Matches, 
mischievous Matches. 


BoppieE—Where do you live? 


THE MATCHES (chuckling)—We live 
in boxes on the pantry shelf. Some- 
times we live on the mantelpiece. 
Fooiish people even carry us loose in 
their pockets. But no matter where 
we live, disobedient boys and girls al- 
ways manage to find us. 

BosBlE (sighing and shoving the box 
of matches on the table away from 
him)—That’s so. You always seem to 
be in plain sight to tempt boys. 

THE MATCHES (nodding to each 
other and winking slyly)—We are. 

First MATCH (steps forward proud- 
ly)—Look at me, Bobbie. I am the 
match that a little boy took out of a 
box on a pantry shelf. He lit me just 
for fun to see me burn and I assure 
you I sputtered and burned ver 
merrily. I burned right down until 
scorched his fingers. My, he jumped 
and dropped me quickly! I fell into 
a waste-paper basket. But he was so 
busy jumping up and down with pain, 
that he never noticed me. So I set the 
paper on fire. Oh, that was a blaze! I 
burned the waste basket, the rug on 
the floor, and the boy’s bed and all the 
toys in his room. had a fine fiery 
time. 

BosBiE (scowling)—I’d be ashamed 
to tell of such things if I were you. 

SeconpD MatcH—Pooh! I’d_ be 
ashamed to talk at all if I couldn’t 
tell something. worse than that. 
Look at me, Bobbie. I am the match 
that ‘a little girl took out of the box 
on the mantel, when no one was look- 
ing. She knew better. Oh yes, she 
knew a lot better, but she held me 
tight in her hand and ran outdoors 
where her mother could not see that 
she was playing with matches. I 
wanted to laugh aloud for I knew I 
was going to have a fine time getting 
that little girl into trouble. I did. 

BopBiE—What did she do? 


SEconD MatcH—Just what foolish 
children always do. She piled up some 
paper and wood and leaves for a bon- 
fire. Then she lighted me and woof! 
I set that bonfire crackiing. Then I 
jumped to the thin sleeve of her dress 
and I crept right up her .rm. Oh, I 
licked her bare arm with my blazing 
hot tongue. You should have heard 
her scream. If her mother hadn’t put 
me out with a pail of water, I’d have 
burned that little girl to a cinder. 

BopBiE (shivering) — Ugh! You 
Matches are horrible things. 

THE MATCHES (indignantly) —We 
are all right in our place. Why, there 
are two million boxes of us used every 
day in the United States. Is it our 
fault if disobedient children take us 
out of the box? 

Tuirp Matcu—Now I ask you, Bob- 
bie, was I to blame if two boys came 
and took me out to the barn? They 
lighted a lantern with me and forgot 
to blow me out before they threw me 
on the floor. Of course the hay caught 
fire. That blaze burned up the barn. 
It burned the cows and the horse and 
came near burning those two boys. 
And everybody said, “That’s another 
fire from throwing lighted matches on 
the floor.” And they all blamed me. 
Why didn’t those boys leave me alone? 
That’s what I’d like to know. 

Fourth MatcH—yYou should have 
burned those boys. Disobedient chil- 
dren should be punished. I fixed a 
small boy who stole me out of a match- 
safe. He lighted me and threw me 
among the dry leaves on his lawn. I 
crackled, crackled across that yard. 
Swift as the wind, I lapped up all 
those leaves and jumped to the walls 





of that boy’s pretty home. Very soon 
the whole roof was in a blaze. The 
firemen came and they worked and 
worked but they couldn’t put me out 
until I had burned the whole top of that 
house. The boy had to sleep outdoors 
on the ground that night. 

Firth MatcH—yYou may think I’m 
small, Bobbie, but I was big enough to 
burn down a whole town. A girl threw 
me into a lot of old oily rags and pa- 

er. She thought I was a dead match 
ut I wasn’t! I set fire to those oily 
rags. I burned that house, then I 
jumped to the next and the next, all 
down the block. Oh, how the women 
screamed and ran up and down the 
streets, wringing their hands. And 
how the men worked, and oh the gal- 
lons and gallons and oceans of water 
they poured on me! 

BosBie—Couldn’t they put you out? 

FirtH MatcH—I should say not. I 
burned up that whole town. It was al- 
most too bad to do it for it was such 
a beautiful little town, but it wasn’t 
a J fault. Blame it on that little girl 
who threw me in the oily rags. 

THE SPARKS (hopping up and down 
impatiently)—Oh, do hush and give us 
a chance to talk. We are the Five 
Sparks. Look at us, Bobbie. (They 
dance about the stage.) 

First SPARK—We snap and crackle 
in the fire. We are always waiting to 
jump out of the grate-fire and burn 
the clothes of the children who venture 
too near us. Mothers always say, 
“Children, don’t go near the fire, you’ll 
get your clothes burned.” But as 
soon as the children disobey and come 
near, we jump out, quick as scat, and 
burn holes in their clothing. 

SeconD SpaRK—Or we hop out and 
burn a hole in the rug. 

THIRD SPARK—If no one stepped on 
us we’d burn the house down. 

FourtH SpARK—We are tiny but it 

takes only a tiny bit of a spark to 
start a big fire. 
_ FirtH Spark—Yes, if you'll just 
light a bonfire on a windy day you'll 
see how quickly we’ll leap to the roof 
and set the shingles afire. 

(The Matches and Sparks rush to- 
ward Bobbie who hides behind the 
Fairy.) 

Farry (waving her wand)—Back! 
Back, I say. 

THE MATCHES AND SparKS—Oh, we 
are Fire Imps, as you can plainly see. 
We’re just as busy as busy can be. 
In the hands of careful grown-ups we 
nothing can destroy, but just watch us 
when we get a chance at a bad girl or 
boy! 

(Enter Fire Preventers who scam- 
per over beside Bobbie.) 

BospBiE—Goody! I’ve heard about 
these. 

First Fire PREvENTER—It’s time 
you Fire Imps heard something too. 

SECOND Fire PREVENTER—We’ve been 
listening at the door. 

THIRD Fire PREVENTER—We know 
the dreadful things you’ve done. 

FourtH Fire PREVENTER—And a 
whole lot more. 

FirtH Fire PREVENTER—We'll keep 
you from doing harm or damage. 


FirE (sneeringly)—Oh, you will, 
will you? 

ONE OF THE SPARKS—Who are you? 

FIRE PREVENTERS—We’re Fire Pre- 
venters, we’d have you know. You 
can’t harm us, as we can quickly show, 
(slowly shaking fingers at the Fire 
Imps) for we won’t play with matches, 
we won’t build bonfires, we won’t give 
you a chance to wreak age fell de- 
sires, For we’ll obey the rules, we 
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You can’t 


just won’t touch you aé all. 
do us the teeniest, weeniest bit of harm, 
if we don’t take you down from your 


box on the wall. So there now! 
BopBiE (waving a dish towel)— 
Scat! (Exit Fire and Fire Imps.) 


The Cigarette That Jack Had 
By Fern Niedringhaus 


Fire Prevention exercise for fifteen or more 
children of second or third grade. 

Curtain is drawn back disclosing 
these “characters”: 

1—A cigarette with opening in front, 
showing the face of the child who is 
hidden inside. (This can be made with 
a frame of four hoops about 19 inches 
in diameter and four upright pieces of 
thin wood. The whole is covered with 
wrapping paper, with white crepe pa- 
per on the outside. It must be tall 
enough for the child to stand in and 
wide enough to slip over his shoulders.) 

2—A match with opening in front 
showing the child’s face. (Match is 
covered with cream-colored wrapping 
paper, smaller in diameter than cigar- 
ette, head of match blue crepe paper 
and band of red just below head). 

38—A child with large bunch of dried 
grass. 

4—A group of five or more children 
with branches of evergreens to repre- 
sent trees. (Place trees near back of 
stage with one child in front acting as 
spokesman.) . 

5—A play house held by a boy. 
(Another boy may act as spokesman.) 

6—A nurse in uniform with red 
cross on left arm and on cap. 

7—A doctor with satchel, coat, hat 
and black mustache. — 

8—A little boy with head, arm, 
hand, leg and foot bandaged, seated 
with foot on chair. 

9—A girl dressed as mother stands 
behind him weeping. (Another boy 
stands by and acts as spokesman to ex- 
plain this part.) 





First CHILD (inside cigarette)— 
This is the cigarette that Jack had. 

SECOND CHILD (inside match)— 
This is the match that lighted the 
cigarette that Jack had. 

THIRD CHILD (with grass)—This is 
the grass that touched the match that 
lighted the cigarette that Jack had. 

FourTH CHILD (pointing to trees)— 
These are the trees that stood near 
the grass that touched the match that 
lighted the cigarette that Jack had. 

FirtH CHILD (pointing to house)— 
This is the house that was burned that 
night along with the trees that stood 
near the grass that touched the match 
~~ lighted the cigarette that Jack 

ad. 


SixtH CHILD—(nurse)—This is the 
nurse all clad in white, who was call- 
ed because the house was burned that 
night, along with the trees that stood 
near the grass that touched the match 
— lighted the cigarette that Jack 

ad. 


SEVENTH CHILD (the doctor) —This is 
the doctor who came that night to 
direct the nurse all clad in white, who 
was called because the house was burn- 
ed along with the trees that stood near 
the grass that touched the match that 
lighted the cigarette that Jack had. 

EIGHTH CHILD (pointing to injured 
child and mother)—This is the sad and 
painful sight that greeted the doctor 
who came that night, to direct the 
nurse all clad in white when the house 
was burned, along with the trees that 
stood near the grass that touched the 
match that lighted the cigarette that 
Jack had. . 
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| If you are struggling with these problems~ 
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° Write to me 


else, know the damage that malnutrition does to 

America’s civic life. Week after week hundreds of 
letters pour into the Nutrition Department of the Borden 
Company, asking for information and advice about com- 
bating this national menace. 


"Te teacher and health worker, better than anybody 


If you have any special situation to meet in your health 
work with undernourished children, make use of our 
material and experience. 


This department was organized for this very purpose. 
Do not hesitate to ask our help. Thousands of teachers 
and health workers are already making use of our years 
of study and experimentation with the undernourished 
child. In fact we have been privileged to cooperate with 
such famous health centers in New Y ork Cityas the Hudson 
Guild, Backyard Playground Association, Union Settlement, 
and the Visiting Nurse Association, of Brooklyn. Along 
with our general health instructions, the work of checking 
malnutrition among many of the children in these centers 


includes regular daily supplementary feedings of our Eagle - 


Brand Condensed Milk, between meals or at lunch. 


Why undernourished children 
need Eagle Brand 


The feeding of Eagle Brand plays a vital part in the fight 
against malnutrition because Eagle Brand is pure whole 
milk—the child’s most perfect food, with all its original 
constituents unimpaired. In addition, it contains pure 






Check what you want 
and send this coupon 


Ask for any of this literature 


FREE 
to health workers 











cane sugar which supplies the heat and energy that mal- 
nourished children most need. Eagle Brand is easily 
digestible too—and therefore very readily absorbed by 
systems already impaired through undernourishment. It 
is safe and clean. It is economical, particularly for large 
quantity feedings. Already thousands of undernourished 
children have been materially benefited by its use. 


The way to start your fight 


If you have not yet begun the fight against malnutrition 
in your own community, ask us for a copy of Nutrition and 
Health, Thirty thousand of these books are already being 
used by teachers, nurses, health workers. Nutrition and 
Health contains general malnutrition data, records of the 
Borden experiments with undernourished children, and 
best of all, a practical and immediately available method 
of procedure, in the form of 20 outlined lessons for nutri- 
tion classes with which you can start work at once. Ask 
us for your copy of Nutrition and Health today. We are 
glad to give a-free copy to every teacher and health 
worker engaged in this great work. 


Director, Nutrition Dept. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


325 Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


CJ Nutrition & Health—a teacher’s handbook and 
lesson guide 


CJ Scientific Data showing good results of Nutri- 
tion work 


Height and weight charts 





LJ 
CT Health records 
CJ 


Milkarpie Magic—a booklet of stories designed 
to interest the chi/d in drinking milk 


C] The Adolescent Girl 
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October 


By Frances Wright Turner 


Over the valley in garments of flame 
October comes laughing and dancing, 
And down in the brook, where she 
pauses to look 
Soft colors, like dreams, 
glancing. 


She has touched all the trees with her 
sweet finger tips 
Till they riot in scarlet and yellow, 
And the goldenrod tall, by the old 
meadow wall, 
She touches with tints rich and 
mellow. 


She kisses the sumac with scarlet-red 


go a- 


Ips, 
And hiding deep down in the grasses 
The blue asters lie and reflect back the 


SKY 
As she wakens them all, when she 
passes. 


She covers the hills with a deep, hazy 


blue 
That at night, when the shadows 
come falling, 
Is a_ soft, tender 
amethyst, 
That hushes the nightingale’s calling. 


She fills all the world, this great spirit 
of flame, 
With a music like wonderful singing, 
For her mystical fingers, wherever she 
lingers, 
Touch the chords that set nature 
a-ringing. 


mist of pale 


Pumpkins 
By Carrie O’Neal 


The pumpkin is a magic fruit, 
When ripe it’s golden yellow; 
One made (a long, long time ago) 

A coach for Cinderella. 


But it makes jack-o’-lanterns, now, 
And jolly goblins, too, 

Who smile or frown or grin or laugh, 
And even wink at you. 


These things just come on Halloween; 
But doesn’t it seem queer 
That goblins grow on pumpkin vines 
At that time of the year? 
So, when you’re planting pumpkin 
seeds, 
Be very sure to know 


Just what variety of fruit 
Upon that vine will grow. 


It may be Cinderella’s coach 
That goblin vine will yield, 
For certainly some fairy fruit 
Is in each seed concealed. 


Halloween 
By Charles Nevers Holmes 


When foliage of autumn fades 
And fallen leaves fill woodland 
glades, 
When softly sings the meadow rill 
And, after sunset, comes a chill, 
When on the cottage hearth a fire 
Is burning brighter, warmer, 
higher— 
Unchanged from years of youth and 


yore, 
All Hallows’ Eve returns once more. 


All Hallows’ Eve!—When shadows fall 
So weirdly over floor and wall, 
When candles gleam and witches walk, 
And ghost-like goblins speak and 
stalk, 
When old-time games and customs 
raise 
Fond memories of childhood days,— 
How happy are the moments when 
We welcome Halloween again! 
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The Boy Columbus 


“Tis a wonderful story,” I heard you 


say, 

“How he struggled and worked and 
pleaded and prayed, 

And faced every danger undismayed, 

With a will that would neither break 
nor bend, 

And ne a new world in the 
end— 

But what does it teach to a boy of to- 


ay? 
All the worlds are discovered, you 
know, of course; 
All the rivers are traced to their ut- 
most source: 
There is nothing left for a boy to find, 
If he had ever so much of a mind 
To become a discoverer famous; 
And if we’d much rather read a book 
About someone else, and the risks he 
took, 
Why nobody, surely, can blame us.” 


So you think all the worlds are discov- 


ered now; 

All the lands have been charted and 
sailed about, 

Their mountains climbed, their secrets 
found out; 

All the seas have been sailed, and their 
currents known— 

To the uttermost isles the winds have 
blown 

They have carried a venturing prow? 

Yet there lie all about us new worlds, 
everywhere, 

That await their discoverer’s footfall; 
spread fair 

Are electrical worlds that no eye has 
yet seen, 

And mechanical worlds that lie hidden 
serene 

And await their Columbus securely. 

There are new worlds in Science and 
new worlds in Art, 

And the boy who will work with his 
head and his heart 

Will discover his new world surely. 
Manual of Patriotism. 


Columbus 
By Theodore Watts-Dunton 


What treasure found he? Chains and 
pains and sorrow— 
Yea, all the wealth those noble 
seekers find 
Whose footfalls mark the music of man- 





The Nuts Converse 


Said the Shagbark to the Chestnut, 
“Is it time to leave the burr?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the Chestnut; 
“There is Hazelnut—ask her. 


“TI don’t care to pop my nose out 
Till Jack Frost unlocks the door; 
Besides, I’m in no hurry 
To increase the squirrels’ store. 


“A telegram from Peanut says 
That she is on her way, 

And the Pecan Nuts are ripening 
In Texas, so they say.” 


Just here the little Beechnut, 
In his three-cornered hat, 
Remarked in tiny, piping voice, 
“I’m glad to hear of that; 


“For then my charming cousin, 
So very much like me, 

Miss Chinquapin, will come with them 
And happy I shall be.” 


The Butternut spoke up and said, 
“Twill not be long before 

I'll have to move my quarters 
To the farmer’s garret floor. 


“With Hickorynut and Walnut 
Good company I’ll keep, 

And then until Thanksgiving 
Together we shall sleep.” 


Said the Shagbark, “I’m tired 
Of being cooped up here; 

I want to go and see the world— 
Pray what is there to fear? 


“T’ll stay up here no longer— 
I'll just go bouncing down; 

So good-bye, Sister Chestnut, 
Until we meet in town.” 


Autumn Styles 
By Emma C. Dowd 


The autumn styles are out, I see, 
But as to colors few agree; 

Dame Oak says yellow should be worn, 
And so to old gold she is sworn; 
Miss Gentian, and her sister, too, 
Appear in public dressed in blue; 
Gay Maple claims that red, 

Of all the colors is ahead; 

While dear Miss Clematis is dressed 
In misty white, as suits her best; 
The Misses Pine and Fir are seen 








kind! In costumes of unchanging green, 
’Twas his to lend a life: ’*twas man’s | But Madam Chestnut says that brown 
to borrow: is best of colors for a gown; 
’T was his to make, but not to share, the | And so we may conclude the while 
morrow. That every color is in style. 
Pieces and Plays for October Days 
COMPILED BY GRACE B. FAXON 
Contains: 


Contains: ; 
Recitations for Primary Grades. 
Recitations for Older Pupils. 
Acrostics. 


Little Plays and Pieces for Autumn Festivals. 
Dramatization of “Hiawatha’s Childhood.” 

Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, and Music for Columbus Day. 
Nearly 100 Pages of Halloween Material. 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


COMPILED BY GRACE B. FAXON 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA— NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order from Office Nearest to You 


Each of the Above Books Contains 192 Pages. Price 35 cents. 


Verses for Familiar Tunes. 
Dialogues, Plays, and Music. 
Stories. 
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Ghost-Time 


By Maude Wood Henry 


On Halloween no questions ask, 
If you should meet a sheet and mask; 
A true ghost never, never talks, 
It simply walks and walks and walks; 
It stalks about upon the streets 
And frightens everyone it meets. 


You sometimes hear a shower of grain 

Come rattling on your windowpane, 

Which you may think some ghost has 
thrown, 

But that no ghost will ever own; 

A just-right ghost is never caught, 

It vanishes whene’er it’s sought. 


If pumpkin-heads should peer at you 
And grin as pumpkin-heads oft do, 
And not a person is in sight, 

It’s nothing that need give you fright; 
It may be that a ghostly band 

Is hiding somewhere near at hand. 


And if you hear a bugle play 

In \ geen a fearsome, spooky way 

And not a bugler can be seen— 

That always happens Halloween; 

So calm yourself and have no fear 

If any strange noise you should hear. 


If cabbages sail through the air 

And when you look there’s no one there, 
Pay no attention, it’s all right— 

A ghost is privileged this night. 

It’s only once a year, you know, 

That spooks and witches caper so. 


A Halloweeny Scare 
By Maude Wood Henry 


Tick-tack! tick-tack! 

On the windowpane, 
Tick-tack! tick-tack! 

Ghosts are here again; 
Jack-o’-lantern time is near, 
Eerie, “skeery” time o’ year. 


soa eo —— eg q 
inging through the s 
Black cat! black cat! ~” 
With a fiery eye; 

Witch a-riding on a broom, 
Man a-grinning in the moon. 


Toot-toot! toot-toot! 

Bugles in the air, 

Toot-toot! toot-toot! 

No one anywhere; 

Ghost musicians ne’er are seen 
Playing bugles Halloween. 


Rat-tat! rat-tat! 
Open wide the door, 
Rat-tat! rat-tat! 


Darkness—nothing more; 
Spooky noises everywhere— 
Just a Halloweeny scare. 


Halloween Fun 


By G. V. R. Wolf 
(To be spoken by asmall child holding a jack- 
o’-lantern) 
I know that I’ll have lots of fun; 
I’m going out to-night 
To scare the next-door neighbors 
With my jack-o’-lantern bright. 
I'll rap upon the windowpane, 
Then hold this face in view 
And make a scary, spooky noise— 
I know just what theyll do. 
And then when they begin to scream, 
As frightened as can be, 
I’ll walk right in and say to them, 
“Why folks, it’s only me!” 


The Reason 


Columbus came and found our land 
A long, long time ago, 

And that is why Columbus Day 
Is kept each: year, you know. 
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TANDARD four-row keyboard! Office stur- 
diness! As wide as the heavier makes, but 
built lower. Corona now brings you, for the first 
time in typewriter history, a model that meets 
every office requirement — and yet is portable. 


It is light to the touch, quiet to the ear, a de- 
light to the eye. Every time-saving feature is 
there, from self-spacing carriage return to 12-yard 
self-reversing ribbon. 


Mailthe coupon. Then see or phone our local 
dealer. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CoO., INC. 
107 Main Street Groton, N. Y. 





















Simplicity 
Just a little warbler, singing in the 


sun, 
Praising the Creator when the day’s 
begun; 

Just a tiny flower, lifting up its face, 
Fair and sweet, and trusting in its 
lowly place; ae 3 : 
Just a quivering leaflet, swinging in 

the wind, 
Each a lesson teacheth of the Holy 
Mind. 


Just a little maiden, walking in the 
lane, 

Singing in her gladness, happy love’s 
refrain. : 

Just a gentle mother, sewing by the 
door, 

Watchful, true and tender, till all work 
is o’er; 

Just a tired father, home at set of sun, 

Thus in blissful measure, daily life 
doth run. 


Never mind the weather, never mind 
the toil, 

Homely scenes are sweetest, simple 
joys ne’er foil; 

Hearts are light and merry, eyes are 
bright with glee, 

Father, mother, 
agree; 

Thus in peaceful pleasure, happiness 
doth run, 

Till the Father calleth home at set of 
sun. 


children lovingly 


Irma T. Jones. 


The Angels of Buena Vista 


A letter-writer from Mexico states that, at 
the terrible fight of Buena Vista, Mexican 
women were seen hovering near the field of 
death, for the purpose of giving aid and succor 
to the wounded. One poor woman was found 
surrounded by the maimed and suffering of 
Loth armies, ministering to the wants of Amer- 
icans as well as Mexicans, with impartial ten- 
derness. 


Speak and tell us, our Ximena, looking 
northward far away, 

O’er the camp of the invaders, o’er 
the Mexican array, 

Who is losing? who is winning? are 
they far or come they near? 

Look abroad, and tell us, sister, whith- 
er rolls the storm we hear. 


“Down the hills of Angostura still the 
storm of battle rolls; 

Blood is flowing, men are dying; God 
have mercy on their souls!” 

Who is losing? who is winning?— 
“Over hill and over plain, . 

I see but smoke of cannon clouding 
through the mountain rain.” 


Holy Mother! keep our _ brothers! 
Look, Ximena, look once more: 
“Still.I see the fearful whirlwind roll- 
ing darkly as before, 
Bearing on, in strange confusion, 
friend and foeman, foot and horse, 
Like some wild and troubled torrent 
sweeping down its mountain course.” 


Look forth once more, Ximena! “Ah! 


the smoke has rolled away; 


And I see the Northern rifles gleaming 


down the ranks of gray. 

Hark! That sudden blast of bugles! 
there the troop of Minon wheels; 
There the Northern horses thunder, 
with the cannon at their heels. 


“Jesu, pity! how it thickens! now re- | 


treat and now advance! 

Right against the blazing cannon shiv- 
ers Puebla’s charging lance! 

Down they go, the brave young riders; 
horse and foot together fall; 

Like a plowshare in the fallow, through 
them plow the Northern ball.” 


Nearer came the storm and nearer, 
rolling fast and frightful on: 

Speak, Ximena, speak and tell us, who 
has lost, and who has won? 
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want our readers to fill this page for us. 
We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 


see here. 


poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those ‘who have the 
privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. 
POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 


Poems 


Our Readers Have Asked For 


Send in the names of poems you wish to 


There are many who have in their 
It is 


Address EDITOR 








“Alas! alas! I know not; friend and 
foe together fall, 

O’er the dying rush the living: pray, 
my sisters, for them all! 


“Oh my heart’s love! oh my dear one! 
lay thy poor head on my knee; 

Dost thou know the lips that kiss thee? 
Canst thou hear me? canst thou 
see? 

Oh, my husband, brave and gentle! oh, 
my Bernal, look once more 

On the blessed cross before thee! 
mercy! mercy! all is o’er!” 


“Lo! tne wind the smoke is lifting: 
Blessed Mother, save my brain! 

I can see the wounded crawling slowly 
out from heaps of slain. 

Now they stagger, blind and bleeding; 
now they fall, and strive to rise; 
Hasten, sisters, haste and save them, 

lest they die before our eyes! 


Dry thy tears, my poor Ximena; lay 
thy dear one down to rest; 

Let his hands be meekly folded, lay 
the cross upon his breast; 

Let his dirge be sung hereafter, and 
his funeral masses said; 

To-day, thou poor bereaved one, the 
living ask thy aid. 


Close beside her, faintly moaning, fair 
and young, a soldier lay, 

Torn with shot and pierced with lances, 
bleeding slow his life away; 

But as tenderly before him, the lorn 
Ximena knelt, 

She saw the Northern eagle shining 
on his pistol belt. 


With a stifled cry of horror straight 
she turned away her head; 

With a sad and bitter feeling looked 
she back upon her dead; 

But she heard the youth’s low moan- 
ing, and his struggling breath of 
pain, 

And she raised the cooling water to 
his parching lips again. 


Whispered low the dying soldier, 
pressed her hand and faintly smiled: 

Was that pitying face his mother’s? 
did she watch beside her child? 

All his stranger words with meaning 
her woman’s heart supplied; 

With her kiss upon his forehead, 
“Mother!” murmured he, and died! 


“A bitter curse upon them, poor boy, 
who led thee forth, 





From some gentle, sad-eyed mother, 
weeping, lonely, in the north!” 

Spake the mournful Mexic woman, as 
she laid him with her dead, 

And turned to soothe the living, and 
bind the wounds which bled. 


Look forth once more, Ximena! “Like 
a cloud before the wind 

Rolls the battle down the mountains, 
leaving blood and death behind. 

Ah! they plead in vain for mercy; 
in the dust the wounded strive; 

Hide your faces, holy angels! oh, thou 
Christ of God, forgive!” 


Sink, oh Night, among thy Mountains! 
let the cool, gray shadows fall; 
Dying brothers, fighting demons, drop 

thy curtain over all! 

Through the thickening winter twi- 
light, wide apart the battle rolled, 
In its sheath the sabre rested, and the 

cannon’s lips grew cold. 


But the noble Mexic women still their 
holy task pursued, 

Through that long, dark night of 
sorrow, worn and faint and lacking 
food; 

Over weak and suffering brothers, with 
a tender-care they hung, 

And the dying foeman blessed them in 
a strange and Northern tongue. 


Not wholly lost, oh Father! is this 
evil world of ours; 

Upward, through its blood and ashes, 
spring afresh the Eden flowers; 
From its smoking hell of battle, Love 

and Pity send their prayer, 
And still thy white-winged angels 
hover dimly in our air! 
James Russell Lowell. 


The Heathen Chinee 


Which I wish to remark,— 
And my language is plain,— 
That for ways that are dark, 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar, 
Which the same I would rise to explain. 


Ah Sin was his name; 
And I shall not deny 
In regard to the same 
What that name might imply, 
But his smile it was pensive and child- 


ike, 
As I frequent remarked to Bill Nye. 


It was August the third, 
And quite soft was the skies; 
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BOOK TWO of 


“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR” 


jie remarkable popularity of our first compilation of verse under 
the above title has opened the way for a second similar volume. 
Many poems which readers of NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR had requested us to 
publish we were unable to include in our first collection. Book Two of 
“Poems Teachers Ask For” will be ready October 1. 
same size as Book One (208 pages), will contain more than 200 poems, 
and, like Book One, may be had for 80 cents in standard cloth covers. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order from nearest point 
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EUGENE FIELD ( 


Which it might be inferred 
That Ah Sin was likewise; 
Yet he played it that day upon Wil- 
liam 
And me in a way I despise. 


Which we had a small game, 
And Ah Sin took a hand: 
It was Euchre. The same 
He did not understand; 
But he smiled as he sat by the table, 
“a a smile that was child-like and 
and. 


Yet the cards they were stocked 
In a way that I grieve. 
And my feelings were shocked 
At the state of Nye’s sleeve, 
Which was stuffed full of aces and 


rs 
And the same with intent to deceive. 


But the hands that were played 
By that heathen Chinee, 
And the points that he made 
Were quite frightful to see,— 
Till at last he put down a right bower, 
Which the same Nye had dealt unto 
me. 


Then I looked up at Nye, 
And he gazed upon me; 
And he rose with a sigh, 
And said, “Can this be? 
We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor,” 
And he went for that heathen Chinee. 


In the scene that ensued 
did not take a hand, 
But the floor it was strewed 
Like the leaves on the strand 
With the cards that Ah Sin had been 
hiding. 
In the game he “did not understand.” 


In his sleeves, which were long, 
He had twenty-four packs,— 
Which was coming it strong, 
Yet I state but the facts; 
And we found on his nails, which were 
taper 
What is 
wax, 


’ frequent in tapers,—that’s 


Which is why I remark, 
And my language is plain 
That for ways that are dark, 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar, 
Which the same I am free to maintain. 
Bret Harte. 


Open the Door of Your Heart 


Open the door of your heart, my lad, 
To the angels of love and truth; 
When the world is full of unnumbered 


joys, 
In the beautiful dawn of youth. 
Casting aside all things that mar, 
Saying to wrong, “Depart!” 
To the voices of hope that are calling 


you, 
Open the door of your heart. 


Open the door of your heart, my lass, 
To the things that shall abide, 

To the holy thoughts that lift your soul 
Like the stars at eventide. 

All of the fadeless flowers that bloom 
In the realms of song and art 

Are yours, if you'll only give them 


room, 
Open the door of ycur heart. 


Open the door of your heart, my friend, 
Heedless of class or creed, 
When you hear the cry of a brother’s 
voice, 
The sob of a child in need. 
To the shining heaven that o’er you 
bends 
You need no map or chart, 
But only the love the Master gave. 
Open the door of your heart. 
Edward Everett Hale. 
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fo every Child 
in your school ; 
nterested in if 

Music 


in your school who is interested in music a copy 
of the latest number of the True-Tone Musical Journal. 
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This Magazine contains the story of “Little Sousa”—the Musical 
Wonder of America; an article by Dr. John James Tigert, U.S. Commissioner 
of Education on “Music in the Schools”; Proper Instrumentation of a School 
Band and Orchestra, and pictures of, and information about, a number of 
school bands and orchestras. 





This is an opportunity to give a real impetus to the musical development of your 
school and community—entirely without any cost whatever to you or your pupils. 


Simply take a roll call of your school, ascertaining how many of 
your pupils are interested in music; then fill out and mail the coupon. We 
shall send you immediately, all charges paid, the number of copies of the 
magazine you require, which you may distribute to those interested. 








If you are interested in any musical instrument for your own use, just indi- 
cate it on the coupon and complete catalog and prices will be mailed you. 





School Boys 


Oak Park and River Forest (Ill.) High School Band 










the leading musicians of the country 


© Teachers -mail this Coupen 


(ES ees ee eee e ene meseeenecosse=- 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
280 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 





f your 











| Gentlemen: You may send me, without charge, ....... copies o! 
} Magazine—The True-Tone Musical Journal—which I will distribute to 
| the same number of pupils who are interested in music. 

Er es, ssencinkssacaie sscias laaaanireian , 

| 

| Town iccndiaitcen: Mn scattaiincnnsiiccnannneia 
; Street Address or R.R. ......ccccccsssssssssssssessecessessncceeceecensnsensenenasensnsensnnenseneanene 
1 (If interested in instrument for your own use check below: 

1 Saxophone] Cornet[{] Trombone[] Trumpet QO) 





This coupon places you under no obligation. 











This band is only two years old and began with about twenty players. The work is fully accredited Here is a typical group of boy Saxophone pupils of 

and the band ranks as a class with rehearsals during school hours. Kathryne E. Thompson, director of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Saxophone Band, Los Angeles, Calif. They are 
just rugged school boys today, but almost before we 
know it we shall be dancing to their music on the 
phonograph, or they will be entertaining us over the 
radio, or we shall be reading of their success among 
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BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. a nl = 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 6“ 99 
280 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana ust a Bunch’ of 
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Model Rural Union School and Community Center at Earlimart, California. The Pupils Enjoy the Advantages of a City School in the Country. 


Rural School and Community 


(Continued from page 58) 


only in summer but in winter, for the whole build- 
ing is furnace heated. 

The school grounds are of generous proportions, 
with many shade trees and ample playground 
space. At every recess period, groups of happy 
children may be seen whirling on the giant stride 
or “skinning the cat” on the horizontal bars. 
While one group is playing baseball, the primary 
youngsters are enjoying the swing and the see- 
saws. There is an outdoor basketball court, and 
volley bajl courts are to be laid out soon. Match 
games of baseball with neighboring school teams 
are often played. 

Near the basketball court stands the ‘“‘old” 
wooden schoolhouse, still in good condition and 
used as a teacherage. Back of the school is a 
garage for the three big busses which provide free 
transportation for all children living a mile or 
more from the school. 

Earlimart children have excellent opportunities 
for high school education, also, as the Delano 
Union High School is only six miles distant, with 
bus transportation. 

Prosperity has begun to come to Earlimart—and 
who shall say that it is not partly the result of the 
splendid new school equipment? New families 
are constantly moving in; in the three years since 
the school was erected the enrollment has doubled. 
Fortunately the building was so constructed that 
it could easily be enlarged, and last spring the tax- 
payers voted $15,000 to build two additional 
rooms. 

The people are not content to sit down and ad- 
mire what they have already accomplished. Free 
hot lunches for every child at community expense, 
special classes in domestic science and manual 
training, a modern teacherage—these are some of 
the goals for the future. 


Opening Exercises for October 
By* Mamie Thomson Johnson 


So is largely a matter of habit and 
too great emphasis cannot be placed upon the 
early training in right attitude and right conduct 
m . When certain events occur in the life of 
the nation or society which have ethical value, or 
when the birthdays of famous statesmen or those 
of national heroes revive the memory of their vir- 
tues, the topic of the lesson is naturally determined 
thereby. Through concrete examples presented in 
story and verse the children learn to appreciate and 
admire nobility of character and deed and their 
best aspirations are thus aroused.” So _ says 
Joseph C. Sindelar in Morning Exercises for All 
the Year. 
PRESEVERANCE 


Memory Gems: 
There is no royal road to highest fame, 
The man has toiled who wears a glorious name. 
Emma C. Dowd. 


“Perseverance conquers all.” 
“T will find a way or make one.” 
All that’s great and good is done 


Just by patient trying. 
Phebe Cary. 


The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 
Longfellow. 


The tendency to persevere, to persist in spite of 
hindrances, discouragements, and impossibilities— 





it is this that in all things distinguishes the strong 
soul from the weak.—Carlyle. 

Tell the story of Robert Bruce and the Spider. 
(Page 54 in Morning Exercises for All the Year, by 
Sindelar.) Also tell the story of the Crow and the 
Pitcher. Do you know stories of others who have 
tried and won in spite of obstacles? Find poems, 
quotations and memory gems about Perseverance. 
What great man do we wish especially to remember 
in the month of October because of his perseverance? 


CoLumMBuUs Day 


Why do we celebrate Columbus Day? Tell the 
story of the Discovery of America. (See “Story 
of Columbus for Primary Grades” by Maude M. 
Grant in Pieces and Plays for October Days—F. A. 
Owen Publishing Co.). 

Read the poem “Columbus” by Joaquin Miller. 

Read other poems and stories about Columbus. 
(See The Year’s Entertainments—F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co.—and the entertainment pages in this 
magazine. ) 


OCTOBER NATURE OBSERVATIONS 


O suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 
Ye cannot rival for one hour, 
October’s bright blue weather. 
Helen Hunt Jackson. 


What things about the outdoors make October 
different from June? What colors predominate 
among the flowers along the roadside? What colors 
would you use in painting the autumn landscape as 
you see it to-day? Bring in collections of autumn 
wild flowers. See how many of them you can 
name. How many autumn garden flowers do you 
know? What have you learned from your okserva- 
tions of the birds this month? Of the insects? Of 
the trees? Collect bright-colored autumn leaves 
and use them in decorating the schoolroom. 

Read the poems “October’s Party” and “Autumn 
Leaves.” Bring in other poems about autumn or 
October and read to the school. 

See Pieces and Plays for October Days for the 
following poems: The Milkweed Fairies; The Lit- 
tle Leaves; In the Orchard; The Squirrel’s Arith- 
metic; How the Leaves Come Down. 


Quotations to Learn: 
“Trees of the stately forest, 
And trees by the trodden way, 
You are kindling into glory 
This soft autumnal day.” 


“Now autumn comes, and richest dyes 
Make beautiful the woods and wold; 
The leaf that on the greensward lies 
Is tinged with purple, red and gold.” 


(Many suitable quotations will be found in 
Graded Gems of Thought—F. A. Owen Publishing 
Co.) 

MILLET’S BIRTHDAY 

Jean Francois Millet, the great French painter, 
was born October 4, 1814. 

How many of you like to look at beautiful pic- 
tures? How many of you like to draw and paint 
pictures? To-day I wish to show you copies of 
some pictures that were painted by a man whose 
home was in France and whose name was Jean 
Francois Millet. His birthday is in October and 
that is one reason we wish to learn about him now. 
What kind of pictures are these? What kind of 
life do they seem to be telling about? Do you think 
the people in the pictures are rich or poor? Give 
reasons for your answers. What things do these 
pictures tell you about the country life that Millet 
knew? Why do you think he must have lived in the 
country at some time? Select the picture that you 
like best and tell something of interest about it. 


What can you learn about Millet’s life from a 
study of his pictures? Read or tell something of 
interest about him. Point out the interesting de- 
tails in each of these pictures: The Man with the 
Hoe; The Water Carrier; The Sower; The An- 
gelus; The Gleaners; Woman Feeding Her Chickens, 


CONUNDRUMS AND CURRENT EVENTS 


Occasionally permit the children to give conun- 
drums. Select only those that are worth while. 
The following are given in Opening Exercises for 
Schools by Thomas E, Sanders (F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co.) : 

1. Where can happiness always be found? (In 
the Dictionary.) 

2 What is the difference between a teacher and 
an engineer? (One trains the mind and the other 
minds the train.) 

8. Why are pianos noble characters? 
they are grand, upright or square.) 


TOPICS FOR CURRENT EvENTS Days 
1. The November elections, candidates, etc. 
2. Recent developments in airplane traffic. 
8. Inventions that will make work easier. 
4, Interesting items from foreign countries. 


LISTENING LESSONS IN MUSIC 


If your school does not own a phonograph and a 
selection of good records, every effort should be 
made to secure them. ‘The purpose should be mainly 
educational. Children may be taught to love good 
music just as they are taught to love good literature 
and beautiful pictures. Exercises for this purpose 
may well be called Listening Lessons, and in rural 
schools they may be used to good advantage as a 
form of opening exercises. 

“The aim of the teacher,” says Fryberger in Lis- 
tening Lessons in Music, “is to create intelligent 
listeners. The first distinction, therefore, is made 
between listening and hearing, with the deduction 
that in listening one thinks of what he hears. It 
is active versus passive mentality. . . . The 
imagination may be stimulated through having 
children compare the effects of music to other emo- 
tions. Are the sounds cheerful or sorrowful, 
bright or gloomy? Does the piece make them think 
of something terrible or beautiful, or happy, or 
delicate, or tender, or peaceful or grand?” 


QUOTATIONS 
“A listener thinks of what he hears.” 
“One good song is worth a dozen speeches.” 
“Music is a necessary part of one’s education.” 


“Recognition of beauty is a matter of education and 
culture.” 


(Because 


INTRODUCTION TO LESSON 


How many of you have phonographs in your 
homes? Name some of the records that you play 
most frequently. 

There are many different kinds of music. (See 
Fryberger, p. 27.) What do we call a piece that 
makes us want to keep step as we walk? (A march.) 
Can you always tell a march from other kinds of 
music? What kind will put a baby to sleep? Can 
you tell a march from a lullaby? What kind goes 
rather fast and makes you feel lively? (A dance.) 
Can you tell a dance from a march? From a lull- 
aby? What kind do all the people sing together in 
church? (A hymn.) Can you tell a hymn from a 
march? From a lullaby? From a dance? When 
you can tell what kind this one is, you may raise 
your hand. (Play cello solo, Hauser’s Cradle Song 
—17254 Victor.) Why do you think it is a lullaby? 
(Bring out the ideas of low, soft, sweet, up and 
down, swinging, rocking, etc.) Did you hear the 
mother’s singing in this record? What instrument 
sang the mother’s song? What kind of violin was 


(Continued on page 103) 
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Send the Coupon 
for 10-Day Test 





the worst 
enemy to teeth | 









‘| Now Find Out 


what beauty is beneath the dingy 
film that clouds your teeth 





The charm of your smile de- 
pends upon the clean, pearly 
brightness of white teeth 





Note how simple it really is to have the clear, glisten- 
ing teeth you envy in others—for health’s sake and 
for beauty, you must remove that film, say world’s den- 
tal authorities. Send the coupon, make this unique test. 


ODERN science has found a new will feel a_ film. New methods now that mean greater 











way to healthier teeth; to whiter, 
clearer teeth. Now, as an international 
movement, the people of some 50 differ- 
ent nations are being offered a 10-day 
test. 

Won’t you mail the coupon below? 
Then see for yourself what as little as 
10 days of modern dental hygiene will 
do for you. 

Your teeth may be cloudy—film-cov- 
ered, discolored. If your present den- 
tifrice fails to cope with that situation, 
it is surely worth while to try, at least, 
another way. 


That stubborn film—how it makes teeth 
ugly and invites tooth troubles and 
decay. You must remove it 


Look at your teeth. If dull, cloudy, 
run your tongue across them. You 


That’s the cause of 


i “akg the trouble. You 






Yymust remove it 
m regularly. It is 
ever present, ever 
forming. 

Film is that vis- 
cous coat that you 
feel. It clings to 
teeth, gets into 
crevices and stays. It hides the nat- 
ural luster of your teeth. 

It also holds food substance which 
ferments and causes acid. In contact 
with teeth, this acid invites decay. 
Millions of germs breed in it. And 
they, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 

So dull and dingy teeth mean more 
than loss of good appearance. They 
may indicate danger, grave danger to 
your teeth, 


tooth beauty plus better protec- 
tion from tooth troubles 


Ordinary tooth pastes were unable to 
cope adequately with that film. Not 
one could effectively combat it. Harsh 
grit tended to injure the enamel. Soap 
and chalk were inadequate. 

Now modern dental science has 
found two new combatants. Their 
action is to curdle film and then harm- 
lessly remove it. They are embodied 
in a new type tooth paste called Pep- 
sodent—a scientific method that is 
changing the tooth cleansing habits 
of the world. 

To millions this new way has proved 
the folly of having dull and dingy 
teeth. The folly of inviting tooth 
troubles when their chief cause can be 
combated. 





Coupon for 1708 
PAT. OFF 


MAI — Tube Péepsadent 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, Dept. 290, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 





Remember, every time you eat, food clings to your teeth. 
Make the test Film is constantly forming. The film that ruins teeth; 
that mars their luster, makes them look dingy and dull. “For health’s sake and 
beauty’s sake, remove it three times daily,” says leading dental authority. 
This new way removes and combats it in scientific safety—it will give you the 
lustrous teeth you envy—gquickly. 
Make the test today. Clip the coupon for a free 10-day tube. Or get a full 
size tube of your druggist. Why follow old methods when world’s dental author- Name... 
ities urge a better way? 





send to: 


TU EL 


Address.__..... 





Only one tube to a family. 
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Smiles Bright 


Teeth White 
Breath Sweet 





WRIGLEY’S makes for clean, sound teeth, for 
agreeable breath, for better appetite and digestion. 
The cleansing action of WRIGLEY’S upon the teeth, 
tongue, throat and breath—its antiseptic effect— 
its digestive aid—its wholesome refreshment—are all 


benefits that doctors and dentists freely affirm. 














Individual Name Pencils 


With Any Name or Short Inscription in Genuine 22kt. Gold 








“The Gift Useful” 








For an inexpensive gift for general distribution, nothing can equal these pencils, 
neatly imprinted and packed in handsome lithographed boxes of three. 


Solve the gift question for special occasions such as Birthday, Graduation, and the 
Holiday Season by placing your order for “INDIVIDUAL NAME” PENCILS. 


REMEMBER~— it’s the useful gift that is most appreciated. 
and get your order in early. 


We furnish these in Beautiful Lithographed Boxes, containing THREE High 
Grade Hexagon Pencils, with any name or short inscription in Genuine 22kt. GOLD 
at 30c per set. In lots of six sets or over—25c per set, postpaid. Pencils furnished 
in assorted colors or your choice of any of the following; Red, Green, Blue, Yel- 
low, Lavender and Gray. One gross with name of school or any other short in- 
scription desired—$5.50 postpaid. Remittance can be made by check, money order 
or stamps, suit your own convenience. Prompt service and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Make up your list 


Be sure and write all names very plainly. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
38-40 Main Street, Camden, New York 


























A Jack Carnival 
By Jessie M. Vandever — 


On Friday night, without delay, 

The Jack Carnival will hold full sway; 
From 5:00 to 10:00, 

Fun, frolic, drinks, and eats— 

Come early for this best of treats. 
Jack-in-the-Box 

Will make change right— 

Ten cents admission 

To the Jack Carnival Friday night. 

There were many more jingles of the 
same sort, descriptive of all the 
“Jacks” imaginable. 

At five o’clock we passed through 
the doors of Armory Hall and were 
greeted by a smiling clown wearing a 
striped clown suit and high peaked hat. 
He had three-cornered red marks on 
his white cheeks and he was standing 
in a large black and white pasteboard 
box the lid of which was open behind 
him. We paid Jack-in-the-Box the ad- 
mission fee of ten cents and were im- 
mediately hailed by Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 
His booth was a green and purple one 
and his costume was in harmony. He 
was assisted in receiving by several 
young ladies dressed to represent 
flowers. We were cordially welcomed 
by Jack and his reception committee. 
Jack-o’-lanterns placed over the lights 
gave to the large room with its vari- 
colored booths just the right atmos- 


phere. 

Jack the Nimble and the Quick was a 
tiny fellow in a white blouse and long 
black trousers and when he jumped 
over the candlestick our minds re- 
verted to the dear old childhood rhymes 
with their colored pictures. 

One corner was given over to Steeple 
Jack’s studio. The walls of this were 
hung with pictures of churches and 
other buildings having steeples. Here, 
in a painter’s smock, with palette in 
hand, sat Steeple Jack painting a 
steeple on the canvas before him. 

Jack-a-napes was clad in red. He 
derived great pleasure from playing 
pranks on his companions. 

Over one of the doors was a sign 
which read “This is the House that 
Jack Built.” At one side of this door 
on a rustic bench sat a man all tattered 
and torn, with a charming little milk- 
maid. The fee of one cent gave us en- 
trance to this mysterious house and the 
chance to review the old story told by 
colored pictures tastefully arranged on 
a large table. 

Jack Salmon’s fish pond was in 
charge of two young ladies gowned in 
salmon pink. Their verbal invitation 
was, 

“Right this way— 

We guarantee a bite, 

If you try your luck 

With us to-night.” 

There was such hearty response to 
Uncle Sam’s call to relieve the con- 
gestion in trade that Boot-Jack, a well- 
built lad in a postal clerk’s uniform, 
was kept exceedingly busy delivering 
parcel post packages. A large sign at 
this booth read: 

Hear ye, hear ye, 

Uncle Sam’s call 

And mig A a parcel post package 

Either large or small; 

Ten cents will relieve 

The congestion in trade, 

And Uncle Sam guarantees satis- 

faction 

In all purchases made. , 

The Union Jack booth was decorated 
in the national colors with the flag of 
the Union Jack conspicuously displayed. 
A chorus of young ladies wearing 
white skirts and middy blouses with 
red ties led those present in the singing 
of patriotic songs at intervals during 
the evening. 

Black-Jack, an old darkey, enjoyed 
telling everyone, through the mega- 
phone, to come 

“Right this way 

And good old Mammy Chloe 

Will tell of that future 

Of which you wish to know.” 

And how those present did enjoy 
hearing Black-Jack and his colored 
jubilee singers sing “Swanee River,” 
“Old Black Joe,” and other melodies! 

Jack Spratt and wife were managers 
of ,the sandwich counter, Jack pro- 
claiming with great power and vim, 
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“Sandwiches, sandwiches, wrapped in 
oil paper so trim, 

The kind for fat people to eat to make 
them thin.” 

While Mrs. Spratt, not to be outdone, 
proclaimed the opposite kind, 
“Sandwiches, sandwiches, 

And may my words prove true, 
The kind to make thin people fat, 
Just try but one or two.” ° 

A large green vine on which Jack 
(wearing a sword, black cape and skull 
cap) took great delight in hanging, 
added greatly to the attractiveness of 
the brown booth of Jack and the Bean- 
stalk. Jack’s dear old gray-haired 
mother sold the beans while Jack cric, 

“Boston brown beans, 
Baked by Mother so dear, 
Boston brown beans 

Sold right here.” 

Like Joseph’s coat of many colors 
was the booth over which Jack of A}! 
Trades presided. However, he seemed 
to be master at least of the art of sell- 
ing salads. He advertised his wares 
in the following rhyme: 

“Salads, salads, 
Made of vegetables, meat, eggs and 


fish, 
Salads, salads, 
Sweet and sour, only ten cents a dish.” 

Of course the evening would have 
been incomplete without a Jack Hor- 
ner. He wore a red waist and knee 
trousers. His booth was just a plain 
table which stood across one corner of 
the room. How his homemade pies did 
sell! Jack hardly had time to yell, 

“Pies, pies, pies to sell, 

Apple, mince-meat, pumpkin, 

Plum, custard and grape; 

Only ten cents a cut 

And all home baked.” 


At the white booth decorated with 
red hearts and arrows the Jack of 
Hearts in a costume to match his booth 
gave to each one who bought a slice of 
cake a tiny red heart. He seldom had 
to entreat, 

“Have a heart, have a heart, 
And buy a slice of cake or else a tart.” 

One of the prettiest booths was the 
red and white striped candy booth and 
equally striking was Jack-a-Dandy 
wearing a costume to match. Her 
voice was heard now and then calling, 

“Candy, candy, 

The fruit, nut and creamy kinds, 

Both dark and light; 

Just let your sweet tooth 

Guide your pocketbook to-night. 

Apple-Jack’s fruit cart was a unique 
attraction and as for Apple-Jack him- 
self he afforded the onlookers much 
amusement when he declared, 

“I be here to-night, 

Just this one time; 

I sells you apples, 

One for five cents 

Or tree for one dime.” 


The dazzling white Jack Frost booth 
was a popular place, the little white 
Eskimos rapidly filling all orders for 
ice cream and ice cream cones. A 
large sign at this booth read, 

“Please spend ten cents 

With us to-night 

And enjoy a dish of ice cream 

So cold and white.” 
_ Jack and Jill were kept busy supply- 
ing free drinks from the Old Oaken 
Bucket. Jack-Straws, however, charged 
for all his cold drinks. With every 
bottle of soda-pop he gave a straw. 
_ As we started to leave the hall, Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit and his committee of 
flowers thanked us for coming. I 
asked Jack if he had any idea how 
much had been made. He said that 
the receipts were then nearing the five 
hundred dollar mark. He explained 
that everything at the carnival had 
been donated, even the packages at the 
parcel post stand. 

The Jack Carnival proved a great 
success both socially and financially in 
our own home town, and doubtless it 
would in yours, too. 


The day is coming when every man 
will learn to treat as his own country 
all the countries of the earth, to recog- 
nize in any country he goes to, one of 
the sacred homes of the human fam" y. 
—Paul Richard. 
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ew Slenderizi 
of Dress 


“For Women Who lant — °2 


to Look Slender ij 


Here is one optical illusion, out of many, that make 
stout women look stouter, and even make slim women Yi 
appear stout. Just examine these two illustrations, and : 
two diagrams, and see what a tremendous difference is / 


anes " agape an 
caused by the ‘‘optical illusion.” Learn the new principles pe 
of dress that will make you look slenderer and younger. a 

¢¢6DEDUCING”’—by no matter what method to give you height , 
—is too often a snare and a delusion; instead of width, 
for even if, after all your efforts, ycu do lose youth instead of 
some weight, a little indiscretion in your matronliness, _ slen- 
clothes will make you look as stout as ever. derness and. grace 


How to select clothes that are certain to 
make you look slender is the most important 
knowledge a stout woman can have. Surely it 
is the most important art in the whole field of 
fashion. And yet, most designers of clothes 
for stout women do not understand its very 
cardinal principles. Of course, they do design 
so-called “slenderizing stouts”— but you know, 
perhaps all too well, what they look like. 
Their long surplice effects and drab colors say 
as plainly as words, “I am designed for a 
stout,” and nine times out of ten they simply 
call attention to your stoutness. Besides they 
are for matronly women—not for those who 
want to look young and smart. It seems practi- 
cally impossible to get youthful and appropriate 
clothes for women who wear sizes over 38. 
Yet it may be necessary only to change a neck- 
line or remove an ornament or alter the line 
of a sleeve in order to transform a “dumpy fat 
woman’s dress” into a model of slender grace 
and youthful charm. 

The whole art rests upon those principles of 
“optical illusion” whereby a woman can be 
made to look ten years younger and twenty 
pounds lighter. Just as white shoes make 
large feet look twice their size, so do certain 
lines and colors make a large figure look a 
great deal larger, while correct lines and col- 
ors and subtle touches give the effect of slen- 
derness, youth and grace. 


Apply the Scientific Rules of “Optical Illusion” 
to Your Clothes 


Every stout woman has, some time in her 
experience, come by chance upon a dress which 
seemed to make her look more slender and 
younger, and she has worn and worn that dress 
almost to shreds, hating to part with it be- 
cause there was no telling when she would find 
another one to give that same effect. 

But now, at last, the art of “optical illusion” 
in dress has been formulated and illustrated 
for you. You need never again trust to chance 
about your appearance. You can know be- 
forehand that every dress, every coat, every 
hat, every garment you wear will be designed 


instead of ungainli- 

ness and flesh. It 

doesn’t matter 

whether you buy your clothes ready made, 
have them made by a dressmaker, or make 
them yourself—you can now always know just 
what to select to make your particular type of 
figure look as slim and well proportioned as 
possible. 


Your Problem is Solved For You 


For Jane Warren Wells has solved the 
problem for you. Mrs. Wells has helped thous- 
ands of women to plan and select their wear- 
ing apparel. She has studied women of every 
size and shape—and has done more experi- 
menting with clothes than perhaps any other 
living woman. She has studied the psychology 
of color and line. She knows the theory and 
effect of every conceivable optical illusion, as 
applied to dress. And she has combined all 
these elements into the art of dressing every 
woman so she will look more slender, and 
younger, instead of stouter and older. These 
priceless secrets she has now placed between 
the covers of a truly remarkable book called 
“Dress and Look Slender.” In this fascinating 
book Mrs. Wells tells, in the simplest language, 
just what to avoid and just what to look for in 
everything you buy or make to wear. Every 
detail that tends to make one look stouter is 
pointed out and every little optical illusion 
that makes you look thinner and younger is 
explained. 

There are more than one hundred illustra- 
tions to SHOW you the effect of triflng changes 
that actually make pounds seem to melt away. 
Every type of figure is considered. How to 
dress for a large bust—how to make large hips 
seem to disappear—how to overcome the ap- 
pearance of a large abdomen—how to avoid the 
effect of large ankles and feet—from the top 
of the head to the soles of your feet, Mrs. 
Wells tells you the secrets of looking slender. 

This is a book not only for the stout woman, 
but also for women who have even the slightest 
tendency toward stoutness, for the wrong se- 
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zing Principles 
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Study these “Optical Il- DQ Z 
lusions.”” Here the verti- tee | 
eal lines are parallel and 
straight. Prove it by 
testing them with a ruler. | 
But they appear to bulge 
} out in the middle be- 
2 cause other lines conflict 
with them. Conflicting / | 
lines in the costume 
above also make the ovnt- 
lines of the figure seem 
to bulge out in the m’‘’- 


dle and seem stouter than 
it really is. 





Notice that in this diagram 
the lines are also parallel and 
look parallel because there are 
no other lines to conflict wit 
them. This principle has becn 
applied to the costume ill.s- 
trated to the left. The lines of 
the dress, being parailel and 
simple, give the figure a slen- 
der, straight-up-and-down ap- 


pearance, 

















lection of apparel can easily make these wo- 
men look really stout. 


Send No Money 


The book comes to you, on request, without a 
penny paid in advance. Just send the coupon, and 
when the book arrives, as it will in a few days by 
mail, just pay the postman $2.85 (plus the few pen- 
nies postage) and the book is yours. Think of that! 
Only $2.85 for a book that is worth literally hun- 
dreds of dollars to every stout woman—a book that 
will save you untold trouble, money, and humiliation 
—that will bring you new interest in your clothes, 
new joy in life, and new faith in yourself—a fait) 
that will make you proud of your looks. Of course, if 
for any reason, the book does not in every way.come 
up to your hopes, send it back and your money will 
be refunded in full. But you 
won’t want to, for you'll find | 





it far, far better than you ex- {| Dwtss AND LOK | 

pect. We guarantee that! sce 
Don’t waste another day | 
worrying about your weight. Hae paneer 
Send this coupon to us today, || |) sxe 
and begin looking prettier, Spies | 
younger and slimmer at once! |} eee ae 
j Vow i 
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Personal Arts Company, i 
Dept. 327, Scranton, Pa. Pattee 




















PERSONAL ARTS COMPANY, 
Dept. 327, Scranton, Pa. 

Please send me a copy of Jane Warren Wells’ fully 
illustrated book, “Dress and Look Slender” for which | 


will pay the postm: in $2.85 (plus the few pennies postage) 
when it arrives. If, for any reason, I do not find the 
book even more valuable than I expect, I will return it 


within 5 days, and you will refund my money in full. 


Address __..... 
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“HEALTH HABITS” and Suggestions for Develop- 
ing them in Children--of interest to every teacher 





An invaluable guide to every 
elementary school teacher and 
supervisor, who is correlating 
health teaching with other 
school subjects. 


This outline includes stories, 
games, object talks, rhymes, 
patterns for handwork, with 
literature and twenty-two com- 
plete health teaching plans, con- 
sisting of 88 pages, 9x12 inches. 





They have been so arranged 
that the complete outline may 
be used as a basis for a health 
program or any single lesson 
may be given as part of a pro- 
gram already in operation. 





























National Dairy Council, Dept. N.I. 
910 So. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, Illinois, 








| These All for Health Lessons 
| will help your Children play 
| the Health Game. 
i 
| 
I 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for which 
send me Health Habits. 


Name 














Address 








National Dairy Council 
910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


City 


State. 




















MAJESTIC— 


the World’s 
Largest Ship 












ro ha 


Europe-- 
Next Summer 


But begin now to make your 
plans. Make Europe your 
definite objective for next Sum- 
mer. On our Cabin steamers, 
in the Second Cabins of our 
express liners, and on our 
Third Class summer tours 
you'll find agreeable compan- 
ions—students, professors, pro- 
fessional men—travelers who 
know that the joys and rewards 
of travel need not be measured 
in terms of money spent. 


For further information apply to us 
or to your local steamship agent. 


"YAWHITE STAR LINES 


AMERICAN LINE > . 37 RED STAR LINE 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE ComMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway New York City 


See 





ON’T deny yourself the 

cultural advantages of Eu- 
ropean travel. Don’t miss the 
vivid scenes, and the new ex- 
periences that will be the 
treasures of a life-time. 

Cost of steamship fare is no 
longer prohibitive. Completely 
comfortable and very attractive 
accommodations may be had 
at a figure well within the 
reach of the limited vacation 
budget. 























Mr. Dick and His Wordfairies 
(Continued from page 45) 


United States and I am very proud of 
my position.” 

We had been examining the fairy’s 
decoration as she was speaking, and 
then I remarked, “Your decoration 
seems to be securely fastened. Do you 
ever go out without it?” 

The poor fairy hung her head and 
blushed. 

“Some ignorant people take it off 
and send me on errands without it, but 
we Proper Nouns look and feel humil- 
iated when this happens. Fortunately 
our decorations are usually in front 
of us where they belong. I cannot 
spare another minute. I must hurry 
away now.” With these words she 
left us. ) 

“All the names of cities, people, 
countries, and rivers are roper 
Nouns. Look quickly,” said Mr. Dick; 
“here comes a line of them getting 
ready to go to work. Notice their 
decorations.” 

As he spoke there passed by twelve 
little fairies, all hurrying along and 
chatting as they went. Each had on 
its capital letter. These decorations 
were of different designs, all very 
handsome. 

“They are London, Paris, Rome, 
Athens, New York, Chicago, and 
others,” said our guide. “Here is an- 
other: interesting group; some of these 
are days of the week, and some names 
of months, while all the rest are titles. 
These last are the proudest of all. 
Here we find General, Colonel, and 
Captain.” 

Just then such an astonishing thing 
took place that I nearly fell over in 
surprise. The fairies suddenly became 
half their size, some even smaller, but 
they hurried along without seeming to 
pay any attention to this change in 
their appearance. 

“What happened to them?” 
Annie Louise. 

“Did you see, Mr. Dick, how little 
they became all at once?” 

“I must explain that to you, my 
young friends. Those fairies go out 
either full size or abbreviated. Many 
are nearly always abbreviated. I 
think that they rather enjoy it; any- 
way they are accustomed to it. There 
are, for example, Mon. for Monday, 
Dec. for December, and Mr. for 
Mister.” 

We were still talking about the 
Proper Nouns when we crossed to that 
part of the city occupied by the Com- 
mon Nouns. Here we met crowds of 
little fairies who, though wearing no 
io letters, were still very beauti- 


cried 


ul, 

Just then we noticed that each fairy 
carried a bunch of four keys. You 
may be sure that we hastened to ask 
Mr. Dick about the keys. 

“I am glad that you asked,” he re- 
plied. “They are an important part of 
a Noun’s possessions. Each key opens 
the box of rules governing the little 
Noun’s gender, person, number, and 
case. It would take too long to explain 
all about this now, but just remember 
that every Noun has these four proper- 
ties that belong to it.” 

Annie Louise here remarked, “I 
thought that all fairies had queens 
sitting upon thrones, with magic wands 
to do their will.” 

“So do our Wordfairies have a 
queen. She is a beautiful Noun, but 
I am not going to let you see her until 
we have visited all the different cities,” 
replied Mr. Dick firmly. 

“Do the Wordfairies have rules, 
too?” I asked. 

“Well, I should say so! Some day 
I will show you the book of laws made 
by the Queen to govern the whole Word 
Nation. The rules are very strict and 
the study of them is important.” 

We began to see beautiful groups 
of fairies with bright-colored caps on 
their heads. They made us think of 
a lovely flower garden. 

“There,” said Mr. Dick, “are the 
names of flowers. You will find rose, 
lily, poppy, and sunflower. The little 
Common Nouns keep together as much 
as possible. A little farther on you 
will see the names of animals.” 

It was astonishing to find how many 
animal names we had never heard of 
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gee ted the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
oftenfeel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, to 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 
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Yourown nameand address or that ofa friend 
lati inted in dark Blue on White 
Bond. An ideal Christmas Gift. 
PRISCILLA 
14, PERSONAL STATIONERY, 
1 200 Sheets, 6x7ins.; 100 Envelopes 
tomatch. Sendus$1 foreach box 
74. with names and addresses plainly 
1 printed out. (Westof Denver 
and outside U.S.,add 10%). 
We'll mail promptly. ° 
isfaction guaran 
HERMAN 
GOLDBERGER 
110-E High St. 
Boston, Mass. 
25 Years in 
Business 
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Send No Money "3," EN 


or 
in smart 

New York 
get direct from 
no money, just name 
when it arrives de- 
only $3.87, plu: 
days, if not satisfied, return it, 
Limited supply. 


CARGILS, Importers 
Dept. N-110, 1416 Broadway, New York. 









money 





The little matter of 15 cents in stamps or coin will 


bring you on trialthe PATHFINDER, an lilustrated 
weekly, published at the Nation's capital, for the 
Nation; a magazine that prints all the news of the 


world and tells the truth and only the 
truth. If you want to keep posted this is 
e your means, If you want a magazine 
in your home which is entertaining and 


Will b H wholesome, the PATHFINDER is yours, If you 
i ring appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, 
briefly—here itis. Send 15 cents to show that you might 
like such a magazine and we willsend the PATHFINDER 
on probation 13 weeks—13 big issues. The 15 centsdoes 
not repay us, but we are glad to invest in new friends. 


THE PATHFINDER, ¢¢, Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 





r _ HEALTH FIRST ~~} 


Statistics show 75 per cent of children defective, 
Let us help you, 
= = 
Osteopathic Magazine 


Nature’s Way to Health 
Monthly—$1.00 a year, single copy 10c 


Special Offer g2cniii”! 25¢ 
ath ennee OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION, Dept. N 














South State Street, Chicage, illinois 
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A\\ Wi, PP BEAUTIFUL SILVER SET 
ie HOTAMLAS 
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a@ box. Retu f 

es lete set is yours. Order now. 
ea) SP? A nd no money. Wetrust you. 

U. S. SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 1227, GREENVILLE, PA. 











We have placed Phonographs in 
Schools all over the country without 
a cent of expense to Teacher, Patron 
or Pupil. Read our offer on Page 
Seven. 





M AKE $19 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
25c for sample and inst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 
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o You Know ? 


What are the characteristics of Wool Fibres ? 
How is Cotton Bleached ? 
What is Flat Knitting ? 

These are just a few of the facts explained in Five Lessons on Knit Underwear. 
The lessons explain the manufacture of Knit Underwear from Fibres to Finished Product. 
They are written in Question and Answer form to make them practical for classroom use. 
Each lesson contains samples of knit fabrics, fibres, yarns—whatever the particular lesson explains. 


Teachers told us last year that they were using the lessons in classes of — 


Clothing 

Sewing 

Costume Design 
Complete set of lessons in durable container 50 cents, postpaid. Order a set for each of your 
pupils to obtain best results. 


URER 3 


An Association of Knit Underwear Manu- 


Sacturers representing 75 per cent of the out- 
put of Knit Underwear in the United States. 





395 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir: 


Please send me 


- - 


Roy A. Cheney, Sec’y, 


iniasiii sets of “Five Lessons on 
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before, and our guide had hard work 
to get us away from this part of the 
city. There was also a large building 
which we entered and where we found 
some fairies flitting about very busily. 
Here were the household Nouns: chairs, 
tables, dishes, brooms. Oh! such a 
crowd. It would take too much time 
to describe all the interesting things 
that we saw in the City of Nouns, but 
I shall remember them all my life. 

“Well,” exclaimed Annie Louise, “I 
never should have believed that Nouns 
could interest me so much. I am 
certainly going to try hereafter to 
keep the beautiful decorations on my 
Proper Nouns and to remember when 
the Common Nouns are to be decorated. 
I shall also try to call on the prettiest 
Wordfairies to carry my messages. 
Please, Mr. Dick, show us another 
tribe to-morrow night.” 

“Well,” said our friend, delighted 
with our enthusiasm, “we shall see 
about that. The Pronouns come next 
and I believe that you will like them, 
although they are only substitutes for 
the Nouns. Here we are at home 
again.” 

Our little guide spoke the truth, for 
without knowing just how we came 
there, we found that we were back in 
the sitting room, and that Mr. Dick 
was nowhere to be seen. 


Loyalty of Several Kinds 
(Continued from page 48) 


is afraid of a blow!” said Ray. “I 
have seen a dog act like that after he 
has been beaten or mistreated!” 

““Well—we shall hope you are right,” 
laughed the clerk, “but do not be dis- 
appointed if the boy proves to be bad! 
I have dealt with his kind before, Mr. 
Curtis.” 

Ray smiled pleasantly, said good- 

morning, and he and Bill started out 
together. 
: Ne | Leo to the next Scout meet- 
ing, Bill,” Ray said, “and we shall 
teach him to salute the flag. 
sorry for the little fellow.” 

“I wonder whether that man in there 


I am 


is right!” said Bill. “I should hate to 
have Leo steal anything.” 

“We will not give him up, even if he 
does, Bill,” answered Ray. ‘He looks 
as if he had never had a chance!” 

“Do you know, Ray,” said Bill, “I 
cannot help thinking of the time that 
you came down on Water Street to 
talk to me. I must have looked like a 
bigger risk than Leo does!” 

Ray laughed. “I have not a better 
Scout than you are, Bill! Let us trust 
Leo and give him every chance!” 

“I wish I could think of a good turn 
to do,” remarked Bill, as they walked 
—- “I have not done mine yet to- 

ay.” 

Ray laughed again. 
job is one!” 


“Getting Leo a 


Bill shook his head. “No, that just 
evened up accounts. You see I shook 
Leo for throwing mud on the flag. I 
am still short a good turn.” 

“Fighting is not exactly a good 
thing, Bill, and yet I want you fellows 
to protect the flag and everything it 
stands for—school, church, home. I 
do not want you to be bullies, but even 
good men have to double up their fists 
when injustice is being done.” 

“Is there something I could do at 
the store?” asked Bill, as they ap- 
proached the place where Ray worked. 

“You might come in and help un- 
pack some goods. We are very busy 
just now and—” 

“May I work with my uniform on?” 
interrupted Bill. 

“Yes! Honest work will honor your 
Scout uniform. Come on. You will 
never ask me again to give you a daily 


good turn! This is rough, hard work.” 
Bill laughed. “I like to do that kind 
of work.” 


In the back of the Schuyler hardware 
store Bill was soon busy, knocking the 
tops off packing cases. Presently Mr. 
Johnson, a clerk, came to the back of 
the store. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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100 in script lettering includ- 

1n ing two sets of envelopes, $3.50. 

100 Visiting Cards, - - $1.00. 
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N. Ott Engraving Co., 1032 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Possibilities of the Sewing Machine 


in the teaching of Home Economics 





A son Singer Educational Department has 
recently prepared a text book for Teach- 
ers of Home Economics entitled Macning 
SzwIna, containing 160 pages of text and 
322 illustrations. This book is by far the 
most complete treatise on the care and use 
of the sewing machine and its attachments 
ever published. pee only off the press 
a few weeks it is already in use in many of 
the leading schools and colleges and a sec- 
ond edition has already been found neces- 
sary. 


Tuts book has been written entirely from 
the teacher's standpoint and we were fortu- 
nate in having the co-operation of some of 
the leading Clothing Specialists during its 

reparation. We desire to place a copy of this 
Se in the hands of every teacher of sewing, 
without charge or obligation. Simply write 
us stating the school with which you are 
connected and we will send you a copy of 
the book postpaid. 


We will also be glad to furnish, without 
charge, additional material for use in teach- 
ing, including a smaller text book for stu- 
dents and large wall charts illustrating 
stitch formation. These are more fully de- 
scribed in our book Macuing Sewinc and 
may be ordered by number from the list con- 
tained therein. 





TABLE of CONTENTS 


Cnarter 1. General Instruc- 
tions for the Care and Opera- 
tion of Family Sewing Ma- 
chines. 

Cuapter 2. Stitch Formation 
by the Various Types of Sin- 
ger Machines Most Commonl) 
Used. 


Cuapter 3. The Binder and Its 
Many Uses as Applied to 
Family Sewing. 

Cuapter 4. The Foot Hemmer 
and the Adjustable Hemmer. 


Cuapter §. The Practical Use 
of the Tucker. 


Cuaprer 6. The Raffler. 


Cuapter 7. Special Labor-Sav- 
ine Attachments for Sewing 


Machines. 


Cuapter 8. Practical Applica- 
tions of Machine Seuing. 


Cuapter 9. Electric Machines, 
Motors and Lights. 








Weare also prepared to organize classes for the instruction of 
sewing teachers at convenient times and places and will provide 
all necessary material and equipment for practice. 


Inquiries regarding any of the above should be addressed to:— 


SINGER SEWING MAcHINE ComPANy, Inc. 
ROOM 310, SINGER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Greatest 
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Actual Photo of one of 
our Rebuilt Underwood 
Typerwriters 





Typewriter Bargain Ever Offered! 




















All shipments made direct to you from this big modern 
factory—the largest typewriter rebuilding plant in the world. 


Factory Rebuilt 
UNDERWOOD 


That’s what we want to show you. We rebuild 
Standard Underwoods as no man ever did before, tear them 
right down to the bone, replace worn parts with new, include 
the late down-to-the-minute improvements, things you will find only on the 
highest priced machines made. But for the serial number on the machine, 
we could challenge the world to tell one of our —— Rebuilt UNDER- 
WOODS from a new machine. We put on new keys, back spacer, stencil 
device, automatic ribbon reverse, two-colorribbon, etc. STANDARD KE 

BOARD ONLY. Free touch system instruction book and waterproof cover. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 








+ 


Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 


2477 Shipman Building, Montrose and 
Ravenswood Avenues, Chicago, Illinois 
Send by return mail Easy Payments Bargain Offer No. 2675 of a 


Standard Visible Writing Underwood. This is not an order and 
does not obligate me to buy. 


Sireet or 
ie. F. Dz 


PPUTTTET Tee ee TD 


Post OffC€......ceseecsecccsceecerererevess State bhbebbobebanpesesaenee 








Direct From Factory to You 


Right now we want to make you the greatest typewriter offer 
you ever dreamed of—an eye opener. This beautiful new Typorium rebuilt 
Standard visible writing Underwood will be shipped to you now, direct from 
our big factory, at a very special price—cash or easy monthly payments. 


Only $3 Puts it in Your Home 


Only $3 Down. This offer is made to get the machine into 
your hands. We want to prove the solid, bed-rock merit of this offer to 
you. We are in our big new factory devoted entirely to the expert 
rebuilding of Standard Underwoods. Only the best machinery and the 
most skilled workmen in the typewriter industry are employed. Over 
250,000 satisfied Typorium customers stand back of every claim we make. 


10 Days’ FREE Trial Challenge Offer 


Let us ship you this machine direct. Try it for 10 days. Put it to doing 
your work. If you or anyone else can get finer work, or as much of it, out of any 
other machine in the world, regardless of price, don’t keep this machine. Ship it 
back to us and we will send back your money with any express charges you've paid. 


Let’s Get Together — Send Couvon! 


The best schools, the U. S. Government, the fastest typists in 
the world demand the Underwood. Owing to this enormous demand, they 
are harder to get every day. Let us show you how to get this eye-opening value 
on easy monthly terms or cash. Our Challenge Offer is ready for you now. Don’t 
miss it! If you want the best and squarest offer ever made on any typewriter, 
just mail the coupon in an envelope or paste it on a post card, but DO IT Now! 


SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 


E. W. S. SHIPMAN, President — Established 1892: 
2477 Shipman Building, Montrose and Ravenswood Aves., Chicago, Ill. 
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This mark on sole your protection, | 


Teacher's Example- 


Influence them in the right direction— 
the little tots of your class whose fect 
should grow only as Nature intended— 
by showing that you believe in com- 
fort, by wearing the Modified Educator 
Shoe. 

Write for the teacher’s chart shown 
on the blackboard. Also ask for a 
booklet which has an important message 
on foot health. Both are free. 


If your dealer does not sell Educators, 
order from us. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
22 High Street, Boston, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 
Footwear for the Entire Family, 
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Loyalty of Several Kinds 


(Continued from page 85) 


“What do you get for all that work?” 
he asked, leaning up against the wall, 
his arms folded. 

“Nothing. It is my daily good turn.” 

“Did Curtis set you at it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Curtis is a foolish fellow. He is 
always wasting his time doing some- 
thing for some boy. I cannot see how 
Schuyler puts up with him. He went 
off this morning and left me with all 
the work to do.” 

“You are letting him do it all now,” 
remarked Bill, an angry flush rising in 
his face. 

“Let him work a little while. He 
would have been discharged long ago 
if Schuyler were not as silly as Curtis 
about helping boys.” 

Bill laid down his hatchet and stood 
up. He spoke very slowly, as he al- 
ways did when thoroughly angry. 

“You have no business to talk that 
way about Ray Curtis. He is never 
lazy a minute. He probably does his 
own work and half of yours! He is 
the best fellow I know. What is more, 
you ought not to say a word against 
Mr. Schuyler. He probably pays you 
more money than you are worth. Try 
being loyal to the man who hires you!” 

A little cough behind them made 
both Bill and Mr. Johnson start. 

“Johnson,” remarked Mr. Schuyler, 
“will you please wait on Mrs. Kelso?” 

As the clerk sped up to the front of 
the store, Mr. Schuyler smiled at Bill. 

“Thanks!” he said simply. “Curtis 
will be glad to learn from me how well 
you understand the meaning of the 
word, ‘loyalty’!” 


The Nighthawk 


(Continued from nage 38) 





der to fool you into believing that she 


cannot fly away. 


Nighthawks do not | 


fly about much, unless the day is | 


cloudy or a storm is gathering. 
In August these birds begin to re- 


turn to the south, probably passing | signments. 


down into Central America or even 
farther, where they will meet not a 
few other species more or less re- 
lated to them. When thus migrating 
they are sometimes accompanied by 
numbers of barn swallows, chimney 
swifts, and purple martins. At least 
this was so when all these birds were 
yd more numerous than they are to- 
ay. 

In our list of United States birds 
we have not only the species known as 
the nighthawk, but several others 
more or less related to it, as the 
Western, the Florida, the Pacific, the 
Texas, and Sennett’s Nighthawks. In 
the same group you will also find list- 
ed the whippoorwills, the poorwills, 
and a few others. All our species 
have some curious habits, and their 
histories are full of interest to those 
who love to read about and to study 
birds in nature. 

There are many birds allied to our 
nighthawk in nearly all other parts of 
the world, and many of them have 
been given very curious names.  In- 
deed, as you come to study the group 
you will surely be deeply interested 
in it. Many pictures and descriptions 
of the nighthawk have been published 
and many of the bird collections in 
public schools contain a specimen or 
two, These you should see and study, 
for the bird is a very difficult one to 
describe. 


Practical Ideas From Every- 
where 


(Continued from nage 41) 


ing. Help them to study so that when 
they recite they will not make low 
grades. Low grades discourage pupils. 

Vary the presentation of, the sub- 
ject. Assign home work. Pupils will 
be glad to read at home, and the next 
day will usually have something to 
tell you which they found in an en- 
cyclopedia or in “an old history.” Go 


| over this material with the class. Use 


the question box. Make short as- 
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How You Can Have Music 


In Your School 


Most mothers appreciate music, and just one enthusiastic 
mother will interest and organize other mothers to co-operate 
in buying a little Miessner Piano for your school. 


These mothers will not deny the advantages of music to their 
children, nor your appeal to them for a Miessner. And in 
working for the Miessner you are accomplishing a worth- 
while object. 

You have read about the Miessner Piano—perhaps have seen 
and heard this remarkable musical instrument. Every school 
needs it. Provides music for all school uses. Can be easily 
moved anywhere. Makes music an important factor in every 
school that has its advantages. Small, compact but a real in- 
strument with a big, beautiful tone. 


The Miessner can be yours with little trouble. Send for 
Miessner booklet, “A Hundred Ways to Raise Money.” Also 
learn about the special price made to schools, and details of 
the 10-day free trial plan. All this will help you convince 
the mothers. 

MIESSNER PIANO CO. 


138 Reed St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


MIUESSNER Z*"" 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


Street 


J CIRY cc cccccccccces State... 00. 
vA 


Mothers 


Help— 





fName of School.. 


and Number.. 


/ 


/ 
/ 


# 
/ Miessner 


Piano Co., 
138 Reed St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A Conference of Teachers at Your 
Own Fireside 


Every issue of FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION is a veritable 
conference at which the best food and health teachers in the country 
give the benefit of their experience to others. 


City and State supervisors are suggesting FOOD AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION as a supplement to the regular meetings since it is avail- 
able every month without inconvenience and expense of a trip to the 
usual meeting place. 


Exchange ideas with the best women in your profession every month 
in your own home through the medium of this publication. The accu- 
mulation of material presented will in the twelve issues give you a 
valuable library of suggesticns to which you can refer at will. 


Secure twelve ‘“‘conferences” by sending in one dollar to 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
37 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
37 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me Food and Health Education for one 
year (12 issues). 


Name 











Address 





Position 























Phonograph 
First Aid Cabinet 
Eight Day Clock 

Basket Ball 


or 
CASH 
MAIL COUPON FOR OUR LIBERAL OFFERS 
Pupils Rewarded 


All your pupils will enjoy taking a share 
in making our plan a big success in your 
school. Each will be rewarded with a 
splendid premium, the value of which is 
based on the amount of useful work the 
pupil does. Pupils therefore derive a 
two-fold benefit, first from the school re- 
ward, and second from their individual 
reward, 











Success Assured 


Without a penny’s cost to you or to your 
school, you may own our valuable guar- 
anteed equipment, or if you prefer, accept 
cash for your school fund. More than 
1000 County Superintendents in twenty 
states have endorsed our plan. Last 
year 3081 rural schools were successful. 
Your school can do as well on our spec- 
ial Cooperative Plan. 


Offers Good 
Limited Time Only 


You and your pupils will be de- 
lighted with our offers. But be- 
cause of their liberality we can 
hold them open for a limited time 
only. Send today for our plan. 
No obligation, The coupon brings 
you complete details with full de- 
scription of our school rewards and 
rewards for pupils, as well as our 
special cash offer. 


JANE ROBERTS, Mgr., 
Rural School Bureau, 
Springfield, Mass. 


| Dear Miss Roberts: Please send me without obliga- 
tion the details of your Rural School Cooperative | 
| 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Dramatizing 
(Continued from page 32) 

not because the children have failed 
in inquiring! Hold off from telling 
them as long as possible. The inter- 
est will lag as soon as the best parts 
are chosen. It is usually safe to al- 
low the children themselves to choose 
the persons for the parts, but always 
leave a loophole. Sometimes one will 
be chosen for popularity rather than 
for skill in doing a part. 

f you must bring your play before 
adults, better keep but one cast for 
rehearsal. However, should it be an 
important entertainment where tickets 
are sold, it is a good plan to rehearse 
your second best sanels so that they 
may fill in if necessary. 

During the weeks when the fore- 
going work has been developing, of 
course there has been great excitement 
about the Queen’s gown, the crown for 
the King, swords for the Courtiers, etc. 
In other words, the costuming of the 
play has loomed large. There have 
been pictures to look at, and above all 
Mother’s interest has been sought, for 
how could we -give a play without 
Mother to help? Since in most schools 
elaborate costuming is impossible, we 
have suggested the simplest. Always 
utilize what is easily obtainable if it 
will do. For the Queen a_ simple 
cheesecloth material does nicely. For 
the pattern look at some picture of 
Queen Isabella. For the King make 
a long cape of cambric bordered with 
white canton flannel upon which have 
been daubed splashes of black paint to 
represent ermine. His crown is made 
of gold paper. Let the Courtiers wear 
shoulder capes of bright-colored cam- 
bric, the shiny side in. Girls’ bloomers 
will go with these capes, and hats may 
be tam-o’-shanters with plumes. Sail- 
ors may wear overalls and loose shirts 
with bandanas about the neck; In- 
dians wear blankets of bright colors, 
feathers and beads; Columbus, wo- 
men’s stockings, bloomers shoved up 
about the hips, a picture hat with 
plume, cape of colored cambric and a 
ruche of white cambric box-pleated 
about the neck. 

The children should make as many 
of the properties as possible. The boys 
love to make sticks into swords by 
whittling and painting them with sil- 
ver radiator paint. A banner should 
be made of white cambric with a green 
cross upon it to represent the banner 
of Spain. 

To recapitulate: Study the story. 
Tell the story orally. Write the story. 
If not already done, transpose to dra- 
matic form. Analyze the characters 
for feeling. Do not generalize. After 
much spontaneous acting and use of 
pupils’ own words, adopt the words of 
the book and don’t forget that an 
ounce of praise is worth a pound of 
adverse criticism. 


When Teacher and Girl Scout 
Pull Together 


(Continued from page 32) 


Brownie Scouts. She had come to the 
realization of the Camp Fire Girls’ 
law, so beautifully expressed: “The 
joy of service so deep, that self is 
forgotten.” 

The born leaders among the girls 
were intrusted with the training of 
the Brownies. These captains took 
pride in matching their attainments 
with their own senior troop which 
sometimes mothered two Brownie 
groups. 

One of the first-class Scouts organ- 
ized a patrol of eight Brownies. After 
training them thoroughly she added 
eight more, and finally she had a 
troop of twenty-four. At the annual 
rally in the court house, this captain, 
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Over 5,000 


Schools used The Youth’s Com. 

age | for oupemeery read- 

ing in their elementary grades last year. 

Its fresh, interesting and varied contents, 

clean and pure as distilled water, renewed 

each week, make it the most valuable periodi- 
in America for class-room use. 


Prominent Educators 
Recommend 


it as a proved assistant to the teacher in culti- 
vating a taste for the best literature. Try it 
this year in your school. Our low rates bring 
it within reach of all. A postal card request 
will bring you the booklet, ““The School and 
The Youth's Companion,” also special class- 
voom rates, and suggestions for use of the 
paper in school work. WRITE TODAY. [ 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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GENUINE DIAMOND RING 


ough money every day to 
a a Sot tetas Asmall first payment an 
ize a day buys this wonderful ring with seven 
red aed Diamonds set tolook like brilliant $500 soli- 
a Dainty 18 Kt. White Gold mounting, Free exami- 


yo -not one penny in advance. Protective guarantee 
you8 per cent yearly dividends--also 6 per cent 

poe for fal detalls of this offer; also Million Dollar 
thing sold on amazingly easy terms, 

woe ing T foes bee is way makes you save money. 
ri Me Adtres th more than you pay. Wr 


J. yet ‘ON & CO., 
2-4 Maiden gy Dept. 1607 Now York City 


‘ite for 


f 
PERSONAL STATIONERY 


EETS and $7.00 


200 SH 
100 ENVELOPES 
Printed with Your Name and Address 

Clear, white bond paper, with envelopes to match. 
Your name and address printed in beautiful, rich blue 
ink, on both paper and envelopes, and sent to you 
postpaid, or omy 4 $1, (West of Denver and out- 
side of U. OTe inconvenient to send the 
money, we Sn yak o 

Vrite name and address plainly. 

Money returned if you are not more than satisfied. 


Order weed 
LITE STATIONERY CO., 
6070 Main Street Smethport, Pa. 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should knew 


1 .00 What “—" young ~— and 
i$ Every young wife should know 
POSTPAID What every parent should know 


pr Table contents & dations on request 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bldg,, Philadelphia 






































) Real American Watch, 5 year 
case, looks and wears like go 


Return the $3.00 
watch or choice of 147 premiums free. Aiden 


U. S. Supply Company, VO-27, Greenville, Pa. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, »M._D., late 

Medical College rg CnicaRo, Coie ee ‘ot “‘Phatmacy, fo em iI 
u u superfiuou: ir 

Non-technical. Send 3 tam ps “tor. descriptive “matter, gurements. 


Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 
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Silk Flags of all sizes mounted on 
Ebony Finished Staffs with Gilt Spear 

































a girl of fourteen years, demonstrated | Heads for Interior Decoration. You 
that latent possibilities of leadership | can get them FREE! Read Page 7. 
YOUR NAME ENGRAVED ON THIS 


TEACHER’S SPECIAL FOUNTAIN PEN 


This full sized, beautifully made, self-filling fountain pen has been design: 
pecially to meet teachers’ needs. 
clear figures, as well as wide flourishes. Has 14-K 
. = at top for neck-ribbon. 
CHARGE on oe is Fs oo or et fae 
protects imply 


ed es- 
Holds plenty of ink. Writes Seentie. | Small 
arat gold nib with iridium 
(Men’ jo _ has clip-cap.) 

we will gpetave your name a. i 


send order. Pa doen for apis — 
TURNER PRODUCTS, Dept. 26. 


608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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can be brought out and crystallized 
into a social project. 

Homogeneity is a difficult ideal to 
attain among a heterogeneous crowd 
of girls. There are always some who 
fail to adapt themselves to the spirit 
of unity and co-operation. Troop 
songs, yells, crests, signals and sym- 
pols helped to consolidate the troop, 
and to cultivate loyalty—a stranger to 
the majority of girls. 

The out-of-door activities were 
given due prominence. Organized hikes 
~_hikes that were planned by the hike- 
masters and their assistants—were 
taken after school by each troop every 
week, or oftener if the weather per- 
mitted. Some aim—as for example 
the studying of birds, flowers or rocks 
for the Naturalist Badge—was an- 
nounced at the meetings, and each 
Scout was required to bring a note- 
book and pencil for recording per- 
sonal observations. Oftentimes the 
notes proved valuable for language 
work in school. Before starting on the 
hikes, the patrols were inspected by 
the troop nurse to make sure that all 
were dressed properly for hiking and 
provided with knapsacks. 

Adolescence is the period when the 
dramatic instinct begins to assert it- 
self. Vanity, affection, and the love of 
display in the presence of admiring 
friends—especially adults—are domi- 
nant characteristics at this period. 
The instinct of imitation, just bud- 
ding, should be given opportunity to 
grow and develop. In recognition of 
the right to expression of the socia! 
instinct, each troop was allowed to 
give a party once a month in the gym- 
nasium of the school. The troop com- 
mittees, composed of three mothers 
with the aid of the captain, and a com- 
mittee of Scouts from the troop, 
planned the affairs. 

The annual  mother-and-daughter 
social was a happy occasion. For en- 
tertainment the different troops ex- 
hibited some phases of Scouting. At 
one rally Daisy and Morning Glory 
Troops presented “An Evening at 
Camp.” Violet Troop danced the Min- 
uet. Red Rose Troop gave an exhibi- 
tion of knot-tying. Poppy Troop 
demonstrated the six forms of respect 
due to the American flag. The swim- 
ming teacher directed the first and 
second-class Scouts in a swimming 
exhibition in the pool. A ceremony of 
Investiture of Scouts was conducted by 
the Scout commissioner. Then mem- 
hers of the Woman’s Council discussed 
girl problems from different view- 
points. 

The culmination of the year’s work 
was the summer camp which was lo- 
cated in the mountains. The local 
director was retained on regular sal- 
ary to direct the many activities of the 
camp. 

The camp committee of the Woman’s 
Council assisted the director by pro- 
viding camp equipment, automobiles 
and helping out in need. The daily 
camp schedule included morning exer- 
cises, hikes, reading, Scouting and 
preparation for the evening program. 
This last was held on a woodland stage 
of huge logs out in a pine forest. 

The camp was divided into commit- 
tees who were responsible in turn for 
the evening programs. Dramatiza- 
tions, plays, farces and comic dia- 
logues entertained the youthful and 
enthusiastic audience until it was 
time for the camp fire. The Scouts 
would then gather around the fire, re- 
peat the Laws and the Promise in uni- 
son, Evening hymns and the Lord’s 
Prayer concluded the ceremony around 
the fire. 

Adolescence, being distinguished as 
the _period of religious awakening, 
provides the best opportunity to plant 
the seeds of reverence and love of God. 
Every Sunday morning a single ser- 
vice was conducted up among the pines 
in an old corral, overgrown with tall 
prairie grass flecked here and there 
with waxy white Mariposa lilies and 
yellow monkey flowers. Here the girls 
sang beautiful hymns, read articles 
from religious magazines and _ selec- 
pa from prayer-books according. to 

elr own choice. Thus the girls 
learned | to respect one another’s reli- 
glous views with tolerance and love. 

One girl related that she determined 
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most advanced in design. , Important steps in its development 
have been patented. Therefore, anything less than MOULTHROP 


is something less than maximum efficiency. 


The Moutturop, which leads all other 
movables in practical features, is sold by 
the American Seating Company. Oursr  { j-4j  }- 


1 orm 
branch offices and distributing organiza- \ . bet Sn arg. 
tions throughout the country carry com- vy se oe a4 7 
plete stocks in all six sizes ready for aie ‘be q 
emergency needs incident to the opening Aisne 
of schools. Lg \ 


Sater a 


3 
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This desk is sold under the same guar- 
antee and backed by the same service as 
our fifteen fixed-desk models, which we 
manufacture for every classroom and audi- 
torium requirement. Catalog A-155, a 
valuable book if youare in the market for 
school seating, will be sent upon request, 


Attnerican Seating (Company 


16 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


The Factory is in Michigan, But the Service is Local to You 





Whenlne 


or Depressed 


the efficiency necessary in your work 
is diminished. Try taking a teaspoon- 
ful of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
in aglass of cold water. 

It is easily and quickly assimilated; 
therefore, itaids digestion andeager- 
ness for work returns. 

Its tonic action increases your 
resistance, energy and endurance. 


Horsford's 
Acid Phosphate 


is not a habit-forming medicine. Itis just 
a superior nourishing food, , 


All Draggists 


Rumford 
Chemical Works 

























MAKE THIS DRESS 


IN AN HOUR 


17 New Designs— 
ALL FOR 25c 


Amazingly simple new plan by 
which you can cut out and 
make a lovely dress complete 
in 60 minutes. Sewing experi- 
ence unnecessary. No pattern 
required. Step- 
by-step, plain- 
as-day directions 
and charts for 
making not ——= 
merely one, but Che 
17 different ‘One 
Hour Dresses.” 
All in handsome 
book sent post- 
paid for only 25 
cents in coin or 
stamps. Mail the 
coupon to-day. 
Woman’s Institute 

Dept. 332-K, Scranton, Pa. 


HOUR 
DRESS i 
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WOMAN’S INSTITUTE | 

Dept. 332-K, Scranton, Penna, \ 

I am enclosing 25 cents. Please send me “The H 

One Hour Dress’’ book. i 
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—Finish this Plot 
Win a Prize! *rizes” 


PRIZES 
Mrs. Brackwell - Phillips (the 

L 3 name hyphened within recogniz 
able years) sat, on a bland early 


May evening, on the porch of the Country Club, 
The men were straggling in from golf, and clean 
ing up, prepuratory to the evening meal. $ 1 
Brackwell-Phillips mused; she seemed in a brown 
study. Her hushand was abroad on a hurried 
business trip. Was she thinking of him? Ask | 
her: she knows best her own psychology.—The 
dusk deepened, Suddenly, behind her stood a | 
man, and quietly he placed his hands over her 
eyes, She did not start; she just sat there, 
Neither spoke. Then— 
It will be easy for you to | 
S: finish this plot. Try it. | 
Ist $25.00; 2nd, $10.00; 
3rd, $5.00. Send only one solu- | 
tion, not over 100 words, Don't | 
copy plot. Write name, age (18 | 
or over) address and number of 
words plainly, Contest closes Nov 
10th. No plots returned, A tew 
4 minutes’ use of your imagination 
may win you the $25.00) cash 
Anyway it's good practice. 


prize. 
a 


ry. Show this plot to your | 


Dr. Burton friends. 


All contestants will receive FREE 
FRE particulars and booklet of. Dr. | 
® Richard Burton's Correspondence 


Course in Short-Story Writing, special low rate 
and Profit Sharing Plan, — Personal service on | 
your lessons, Also Special Criticism of Short 
Stories and One Act Plays, by Dr, Burton per 
sonally. If you don’t care to compete, usk any 
way for free book and particulars of Dr, Burt 
on's Course and the Profit Sharing Plan. Short- 
Story Writing is really the short-cut to recogni 
tion in Photoplay Writing. Inerease your in 
come, Learn Short-Story Writing. It's a good 


sideline for teachers, | 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 











| 232 Laird Bidg., Minneapolls, Minn. 
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a DIAMONDS 2 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 


SAVE 20 to 40% 


For over 48 years the house of Jason 
Weiler & Sons, of Boston, has been one of 
the leading diamond importing concerns 
in America selling to jewelers. However, 
a large business is done direct by mail 
with customers at importing prices! 
Here are several diamond offers—direct 
te. you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on dia- 
monds that should surely interest any 
present or prospective diamond purchaser. 


te This Full Cut One Carat 
Diamond is of Fine 
Brilliancy. 


Mounted in latest style 
14K solid gold pierced ring. 
If this ring can be dupli- 
cated elsewhere for less 
than $200.00 your money 
will be returned at once, 


Our price di- $145.00 


rect to you 








Ladies’ White Gold 
Diamond Ring.... $50 
A perfectly cut blue-white 
diamond set in 18K solid 
white gold mounting. The 
new style octagon top 
enhances the size and ap- 
pearance of the diamond. 
Money refunded if this 
ring can be duplicated 


Ladies’ White Gold 
Diamond Ring .... $200 


Perfectly cut blue-white 
diamond of exceptional 
brilliancy. The mount- 
ing is 18K solid white 
gold, beautifully pierced 
and carved. Compare 
this with any $275 Ring 













elsewhere for $75.00. anywhere. 
Lan. Ladies’ Fine Cluster 
W Diamond Ring 


$75.00 


Seven full cut, blue-white 
Diamonds, mounted in plati- 
num circle. The 18K solid 
white gold Ring is handsomely 
pierced and carved. Two blue 
Sapphires are mounted on the 
sides. A remarkable value. 


- 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings 


Y% carat * $31.00 1% carats - $217.00 
S64 carat . - 50.00 2 carats . 290.00 
carat - - 73.00 3 carats - 435.00 


Money refunded if these diamonds can be purchased 
elsewhere for less than one-third more. 
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DIAMOND WRIST 

MOUNTED WATCH $59.00 
40905NS—Six full cut, blue-white Diamonds of excep- 
tional brilliancy and four rich blue Sapphires set in 
platinum, Case is 18K white Solid Gold with engraved 
platinum finished dial. The 17-jewel movement is an 





adjusted guaranteed accurate timekeeper. Money 
refunded if this watch can be duplicated $59 00 
elsewhere for less than $85.00. Our price ° 


If desired, rings or watches will be sent to any 
bank you may name or any Express Co., with 
privilege of examination. Our diamond guar- 
antee of full value for 
all time goes with every 
purchase, 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 
CATALOG 4@~ 
FREE ON 

*“‘“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS.’’ 

This book is beautiful- 
ly illustrated. In- 


structs how to judge, 
select and buy dia- 








monds. Tells how 

they mine, cut and 

market diamonds, Writ 

This book, showing 4 rite 

weights, sizes, ned 

pricesand quali- your 

ties, $20.00 to ed td 

$20,000.00 is con- today 
FREE 


sidered an authority, 


== CLIP COUPON—FILL IN AND MAIL NOW. wm 


JASON WEILER & SONS 


390 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mfg. Wholesale and Retail Jewelers since 1870 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, London and Paris 
Please send FREE catalog. 








FROM JASON WEILER & SONS, 
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to overcome the fear of being alone. 
She took her knapsack and left camp 
early one morning. Down in the 
solemn stillness of the canyon she was 
more frightened than ever before. 
Suddenly the great peace of nature 
calmed her and, as she expressed it, 
“T felt God down’ there, and now I am 
not afraid of solitude.” 

Our educational system is criticized 
for “artificializing the growth and 
education of girls in a society, and 
under conditions which probably pro- 
mote intensely hothouse development.” 
This article has attempted to outline a 
great project that one school worked 
out in an effort to remedy the cramped 
and unnatural conditions surrounding 
the modern girl adolescent. 


The Project Method 


(Continued from page 30) 


shortly because they had no interest 
in them. What shall it profit a boy 
to learn history lessons and at the 
same time learn to hate history? The 
loss is greater than the gain. Was 
there ever a person who disliked his- 
tory and yet remembered long what 
he had learned? On the other hand, 
the person who becomes interested in 
the subject will make up by himself 
all sorts of deficiencies in instruction. 
His reading will carry him into fields 
which his less interested companions 
will never care to explore. The best 
basis for further learning is surely an 
interest in the subject, an interest 
which will persist and urge its posses- 
sor into ever new and fresh fields. 

Shall the child, then, do only what 
he likes? Is this what project teach- 
ing leads to? By no means. We have 
seen that what anyone practices with 
satisfaction he learns. We _ should 
then wrong a child to allow him to 
continue slipshod work with satisfac- 
tion to himself, We should similarly 
wrong him to permit him to disregard 
the rights and feelings of those about 
him. We should wrong him to let 
him form the habit of giving up at 
once when the first difficulty arises, 
or of thinking that only easy tasks 
should be persevered in. These things 
we cannot permit. We must, however, 
always remember that the child is all 
the while learning other things than 
those we wish him to learn, and the 
other things may be bad. It is quite 
possible to require that a child mas- 
ter a lesson, essential to our way of 
thinking, but so go about it that he 
will wish never to hear of it again, 
It is also possible that whatever we do 
he will still fail to become interested 
in the lesson. In any instance we 
must decide whether the gain exceeds 
the cost, whether the particular lesson 
we wish is worth its cost in unwhole- 
some attitudes, or whether worse 
things will be learned, everything con- 
sidered, if the child is allowed to have 
his own way. Each case must be 
judged on its own merits. We cannot 
decide in advance. 

What then is our duty? Begin 
where the child now is in interest, 
knowledge, and power. Stir him to 
the best activity we can and guide 
him in order that he may grow in de- 
sirable interests, knowledge, and 
powers, It is practice with satisfac- 
tion that will bring growth; and this 
growth is, by small child-steps, a con- 
tinuous affair. A child has childish 
purposes and to us they may seem un- 
stable, but it is only by exercising 
these child purposes under guidance 
that wiser and stronger purposes shall 
result. This is not to encourage 
dawdling. No, indeed! We wish child 
purposing because it promises the 
hardest and most persistent work con- 
sistent with child nature and child 
growth. In it all we seek learning not 
merely in “facts” and skills, but even 
more in interests, in attitudes, and in 
connected meanings. If these be ac- 
quired, facts and skills will come with 
proper guidance. It is purpose which 
best supplies readiness, practice, and 
satisfaction—the necessary conditions 
for most healthful learning. 





Page Seven has been a “Lucky 
Find” for thousands of teachers. 
“Nuff Sed.” 
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A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


The GOLDEN BOOK of FAVORITE SONGS 


202 OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS 
ALL IN ONE BOOK FOR ONLY 


sacred songs, classical songs, 


unusually large and desirable collection 
songs for Christmas. 


meet every need. 
The new “Golden Book” 
6 x 9 inches, is 


very tough and durable. 


Quantity price, 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, 
transportation prepaid. 
When one hundred or more copies are ordered at 
one time, to be shipped to one address, a special 
price is made of $12.50 a hundred, transportation 


or $15.00 a _ hundred, 


payable by purchaser. 
Single copies, 20 cents, postpaid. 


Send today for as many copies of the Golden 
Songs as you need for your 
it the biggest value ever 


Book of Favorite 
school. You will find 
offered in a song book. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Abide With Me God Bless Our Native 
Alouette Land 

America , 
America the Beautiful 
Annie Laurie 
Anvil Chorus 


Go Down, Moses 

Good Night, Ladies 

Graduation Song 

: Gymnastic Relief, A 

Auld Lang Syne Hail to the Chief 

Baa! Baa! Black Sheep Hark! The Herald Angels 

Battle Hymn of the Re- Sing Tara’s Hails 
public Harp _That Once Thro’ 

Blue Bells of Scotland 


Holy, Holy, Holy 
Broom, The (Round) Home, Sweet_ Home 
Bull Dog, The 


How Can I Leave Thee 
Carry Me Back to Old Ilow D’Ye Do 
Virginny Illinois 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Indian Lullaby 
Cradle Song—Brahms In the Gloaming . 
Darling Nelly Gray It Came Upon the Mid- 
Deck the Hall night Clear 
Dixie [Thine Eyes Jesus, Lover of My Soul 
Drink to Me Only With Jingle Bells * 
Farmer, Th Jolly Old St. eae 

r 


e 
Farmyard, The Joy to the World 
First Noel, The Juanita 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton Kathleen Mavourneen_ 
Gaily the Troubadour Keep the Home Fires 
God Be With You Till Burning ‘ 
We Meet Again Keller's American Hymn 


15c 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an excel- 
lent selection of children’s songs, a complete 
list of national and patriotic songs and an 


There are also a num- 
ber of rounds and several tunes suitable for 
marches and drills, so that altogether it will 


contains 128 pages, 
printed from newly engraved 
plates on a good qualilty of paper, and attractively 
bound in covers made from “rope stock’? which is 


of 





Revised & Enlarged 


HALL & MECREARY COMPANY 


CHICAGO 














Killarney 

Largo 

zast Rose of Summer 
waugh Provoker, A 

wead, Kindly Light 
Lightly Row 

Little Bo-Peep 

Little Man, A 

zoch Lomond 

wong Trail, The 

uoreley, The 

Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Luther’s Cradle Hymn 
MacDonald’s_ Farm 
farseillaise Hymn 
Merrily, Merrily (Round) 
Michigan, My Michigan 
tummy Song, The 
fy Bonnie Thee 
fy Faith Looks Up to 
fy Old Kentucky Home 
Nearer, My God, to Thee 
O Little Town of Beth- 


lehem 
O Me! O My! (A Toast) 
Old Black Joe 
Old Folks at_ Home 
Old Oaken Bucket, 





The 


—and 106 other songs just as good. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn. —San Francisco, Calif. 


Onward, Christian Sol. 
iers 

Perfect Day 

Reuben and Rachel 

Robin Adair 

Rocked_in the Cradle of 
the Deep_ 

Scotland’s 


(Roun 
Silent Night 
Smiles 
Solomon Levi 
Spanish Cavalier,The [The 
S Spangled Banner, 


Burning 


Sweet and Low [iot 

Swing Low, Sweet Char- 

There’s Music in the Air 

Three Fishermen, The 

Ve Three ings of 
rient Are 

When the Swallows 
Homeward Fly 

When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie 

While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks 

Work, for the Night is 
Coming 


(“Rose FROM oun) 
NEAREST TO You. 
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F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Main Office » Dansville,N 
ranch Offices. 


B e: 
DesMoines lowa Nashville. Tenn San Francisco, Calif 
Send orders to Nearest Office 
$2 AAR SEL IRD] 
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THE OWEN YEAR BOOK 


EDITION) 


Sent FREE to Teachers 


WE want every teacher to 
have a copy of our 1924-25 
| Year Book which is now ready 
for distribution. 

It will be mailed absolutely 
FREE OF CHARGE to every 
teacher who fills out and mails 
.to us the coupon below. 

As heretofore, a substantial 
portion of the book is devoted 
to schoolroom ideas, plans and 


suggestions and 


and schools. 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
(Mail to Nearest Office) 





Name 














Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


I am a teacher and would like to receive WITHOUT CHARGE a copy of your 
1924-25 Year Book. My address is as follows: 


of particular value and helpful- 
ness to teachers during the ten 
months of the school year. The 
balance of the book is used for 
describing and listing our vari- 
ous publications for teachers 


We know that you will find 
this book of such value that 
you will want to keep it on your 
desk and refer to it frequently. 


Fill Out Coupon Below and 
Mail to Our Nearest Office 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 


other material 











Post Office 
Street or R. F. D 
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SAUERKRAUT 
A Vital Need 


Child health is the study of the 
nation . today. Undernourished 
children are listless in their school 
work. 


Diet is all important. Proper 
diet raises the standard of efficiency 
and health of pupils and lessens the 
burden of the teachers’ efforts. 


Dr. Kellogg of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium; Dr. Wiley, Director of 
the Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and 
Health, conducted by Good House- 
keeping, and many leaders in the 
medical world have recently brought 
to light old and new truths con- 
cerning the health value of Sauer- 
kraut. The lactic ferments that 
teem in Sauerkraut are the best or- 
ganic or food antiseptics—destroy- 
ing those micro-organisms which so 
often cause sickness. It is rich in 
minerals, calcium, the bone building 
substance, and provides bulk which 
aids in maintaining normal func- 
tioning of the digestive organs. 


As a preventive, to keep bodies 
fit and minds receptive, Sauerkraut 
is preeminent. A real service can be 
rendered to your pupils and their 
parents by placing in their hands 
the booklet, “Sauerkraut as a 
Health Food.” It is interesting and 
instructive and contains many new 
tested recipes. Mail the coupon 
now for as many copies as you need 
for instruction or distribution among 
the pupils of your classes, 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at groceries, 
meat markets and delicatessen stores. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Clyde, Ohio 


You Want 
This In- 
teresting 
Booklet— 
FREE 
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The National Kraut Packers’ Association NI8 | 
Clyde, Ohio 

| Please send me postpaid ........ copies of | 
your free booklet, ‘‘Sauerkraut as a Health | 
Food,’ with new tested recipes. I am a 
oS | GEC oa School, 
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City and State 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 61) 


ly like Lincoln’s early home as possi- 
ble. One group made the bed, another 
the fireplace, another wooden’ shovels, 
and so on, until the cabin was finished. 
Near by, on a pedestal, was a bronze 
bust of Lincoln. On the walls were 


the pupils’ best pictures, poems, and 
compositions relating to his life. For 


two weeks this exhibit was open to the 
public. 

The alert, original teacher will read- 
ily see what a fund of mater ial for in- 
teresting school work is hers if she 
will celebrate properly these special 
school holidays.—Mrs. G. T. BARNEs, 
Utah. 


An Incentive to Cleanliness 

It is very hard for third and fourth 
grade children to keep scraps of pa- 
per out of the aisles and from under 
their desks, so I have devised a plan 
to make the task easier and more in- 
teresting. 

Each day the third and fourth 
grades have a contest in keeping the 
paper picked up on their respective 
sides of the room. As an incentive | 
draw two colored flower pots on the 
board, one for each grade, and fill 
them with green leaves and stems, but 
no flowers. At the end of each day 
we count the names of those who had 
paper under their desks to see which 
grade has the least number of offend- 
ers. The winning side has a colored 
flower “bloom” in its pot. The chil- 
dren contest earnestly to determine 
whose pot shall contain the most flow- 
ers by the end of the week.—FRANCES 
MERRITT, Texas. 


Inexpensive Curtains 


Use about thirty inches of crepe 
paper for each window. Cut the pa- 
per in two, making two strips, 30 
inches by 10 inches. Gather the two 
pieces on a heavy double thread; 
then fasten with tacks to the window 
sash. Paper appliqué, in colors, may 
be added, if desired. 

One roll of crepe paper makes from 
four to six curtains. One set of cur- 
tains should last nearly a school year. 

These curtains have all the appear- 
ance of dainty cloth ones; they are 
inexpensive, easily made, require no 
laundering, and if fastened to “go up 
with the windows,” they cannot be 
torn by the wind.—ALIcE E. PHILLIPs, 
Wisconsin. 


Rural School and Community 
(Continued from page 80) 


it? Do you know the name of the 
large violin that rests upon the floor 
while the player sits to play it? 
(Write “cello” on board.) You may 
hum softly with this record while it is 
being played again and move your 
hands back and forth to show the rock- 
ing motion. (Schubert’s Cradle Song 
may be had as a violin solo—A3484 
Columbia—and a similar talk would 
be appropriate with it.) 

Other Selections to Use in the Same 

ay: 

American Patrol (A2237 Columbia; 
16523 Victor); Soldiers’ Chorus from 
Faust (A38096 Columbia; 35227 Vic- 
tor); Song of the Wood Bird (A3016 
Columbia) ; Songs of Our Native Birds 
No. 1 (55049 Victor); Sweet and Low 
(A3011 Columbia; 16382 Victor); 
Brahms’ Lullaby (A1304 Columbia; 
17417 Victor). 

Songs for the Entire School: 

America, The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, and Sweet and Low (all 3 in 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs—F. A. 
Owen Publishing Co.); The Bugle 
Song (Hanson’s Gems of Song); Col- 


umbus (New Common School Song 
Book); The Brownies (Songs in Sea- 
son); October’s Party, Robin Red 


Breast, and The Wind and The Leaves 
(all 3 in Churchill-Grindell Song Book 
No. I); Bright October (Churchill- 
Grindell Song Book No. 11); Battle of 
Wind and Leaves (Churchill-Grindell 





Song Book No. III). 








AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Do your children measure up to the standards shown in the 
Perhaps this page will _ to put them there .. . or keep them there. 
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Are you doing the things 
which will help your children 
hold their own in lifer 


OUR own life has 

largely the habits 

of childhood affect the welfare of later 
years. 

You want your children to be strong, 

robust, healthy. You want them to grow 

big. Are you doing the things, now, which 


will insure their utmost development? 


‘The schools are doing their best, with 
limited means and influence. Your in- 
fluence is so much stronger, more inti- 


mate, more continuous. You have com- 
plete control of the hours most important 
in building health and strength—meal- 
time, the play hours, the sleeping hours. 


One of the rules which the schools most 


strongly advocate is to avoid the use of 


caffein. This is not based on theory, but 
on many investigations which show caffein 
to be definitely harmful. One such inves- 
tigation showed that children who were 
allowed caffein averaged 114 pounds to 
4 pounds less in weight, and 4 inch to 
1 inch less in height than those who took 
no caffein. The caffein drinking children 
ranked from 2.6 per cent to 9.6 per 
cent lower in their school lessons than 
those who took no caffein. 

You can very easily see that your chil- 
dren escape from the effects of caffein by 
giving them in its place a drink which 
they will instantly like—Instant Postum 
made with milk. 


Postum is all wheat—whole wheat and 


bran, sweetened a trifle and skillfully 


shown you how 


and daily lessons 





Postum Crerear Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day 
supply of 


Postum Cereal .... 


DMO cos brcschssssesisssoeantstocatodecus 
Street 
City... 


In Canada: ghinas€: ANADIAN 

















test of Postum. Please send me 


Inetant Postruw....0 .. , 
Check which y 


¥ Postum Cerear Co., Ltd., 


roasted. Tt contains only the elements of 
this body-building grain. Instant Postum 
is prepared just as easily with hot milk as 
with boiling water. It is remarkably con- 
venient—made instantly in the cup. It 


has the full, delicious flavor of roa ted 


wheat—a flavor which makes it the fa- 
vorite drink in 2,000,000 hom with 
the added nourishment of milk.’ Then, too, 
this satisfies the children’s desire to have 


the same drink as the grown-ups—and 


it is a cvarm drink such as you like to give 


them before they start for school. 

Do your children measure up to the 
standards shown in the chart? 
—to keep them there—accept 
the offer of Carrie Blanchard, nationally 


To get 
them there 


famous food demonstrator. 


Carrie Blanchard's Offer 
“T want you to try Postum for thirty 
days. I want to start you out on your test 
by giving you your first week’s supply, 
and my own directions for making it. 


“It seems to me that it would be a 
wise plan for mothers, particularly, to 
think of this test in connection with the 


health of their families. 

“Will you send me your name and ad- 
dress? Tell me which kind you prefer 
Instant Postum or Postum Cereal (the 
kind you boil). I’ll see that you get the 


first week’s supply and my personal di- 


rections right away.” 


FREE—MAIL’ 


l'1IS COUPON NOW! 





N. 1. 10-24 


, without cost or obligation, the first week's 


ou prefer 


State 
45 Front St., Eas 








by adding boiling water. There’ 
boil) is also easy to make, but should be boi 


stum is made in the cup 


snoe asic r # ink in the dos to p epee Postum Cereal (the kind you 
20 minute I 


. Fither form costs 


ess than most other hor drinks 


chart? 









Convenience and economy! iiaies grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant P% 
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Boyhood 
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Reynard the Fox 


Retell by See Bat 
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Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


350 TITLES — Bound in Either Strong Paper or Flexible Cloth Covers — 350 TITLES 
SCHEDULE OF PREPAID PRICES 


The Instructor Literature Series provides a wealth of good reading in convenient 
and inexpensive form for all grades in the school. i 
standard and accepted classics, a large number of books specially prepared by com- 


petent writers for use as supplementary readers. 


This is the most extended and complete series of this class of books published and is 
being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
tries, Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Literature, etc. 

The books have 32 or more pages each. They are printed in clear, readable type on 
a good grade of paper and many are profusely illustrated. 
paper and flexible cloth editions are in attractive colors and are strong and durable. 


Look over the accompanying list carefully. 


offered. 


Complete Graded List of Titles 
FIRST YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 31_Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon is 

27 Eleven Fables from A®sop 32 Patriotic Stories 

28 More Fables from A®sop LITERATURE 

29 Indian Myths 104 Mother Goose Reader 

140 Nursery Tales 228 First Term Primer 

288 Primer from Fableland 230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 


320 Fables and Tales from Africa 


NATURE 

1 Little Plant People-I 

2 Little Plant People—II 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 


245 


329 
334 


for Beginners 
Three LBilly-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old-Time Stories 
A Queer Little Eskimo 
Animal Stories 


SECOND YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 152 
33 The Brave Tin Soldier and : 
Other Stories from Andersen | 206 
34 Stories from Grimm 
36 Little Red Riding Hood 220 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 262 
38 Adventures of a Brownie 268 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY 269 
3 a, Workers (Animal | 575 
Sto 2 
39 Little w ood Friends 290 
40 Wings and_ Stings 300 
41 Story of Wool : 


135 Little People 


of the Hills | 30} 





Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson : 

Picture Study Stories for 
Little Children 


Story of the Christ Child 
Four Little Cotton-Tails 
our — Cotton-Tails in 
Play 
a Tittle Cotton-Tails at 
Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation {Life Reader 
Fuzz in Japan—A_ Child- 
Four Little Bushy- — 
Patriotic Bushy-Tai 
Tinkle Bell an Other Stories 


tad ~_ and Dry Soil 303 The Rainbow 
ants 308 Story of Peter Rabbit 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 317 More Stories of the Three 
43 Story of the Mayflower Bears 

45 Boyhood of Washington 318 More Stories of the Three 
204 oad col of Lincoln 

LITERATUR 330 may ‘Little ppGiens 

72 eo Wen and Mew-Mew 335 Story of Hiawatha 


THIRD 


FABLES AND MYTHS | 59 
46 Puss_ in Boots and Cinderella 
47 Greek Myths 60 
48 Nature Myths 64 
50 Reynard the Fo [ries ast 
102 Thumbelina and “Dream Sto- 65 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other A 
Stories 66 
174 Sun Myths ; 
175 Norse Legends, I 68 
176 Norse Legends, II 
177 Legends of the Bhasin’ , 
282 Siegfried, Yh Lorelei, 69 
Other Rhine Legends ss 
289 The Snow Man, The _ Littie 70 
Vir-Tree and Other Stories ; 
292 East of the Sun and West | 132 
of the Moon, and Other | 164 
Stories a 
165 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


42 Bird Stories from _the Poets 


YEAR* 


ry of the Boston Tea 


arty 
Children of. the Northland 
Child_ Life in the Colonies— 
(New Amsterdam) 
Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Pennsylvania) 
Child Life in the Colonies~ 
II (Virginia) 
ies of the Revolution— 
(Ethan Allen and _ the 
Green Mountain Boys) 
Stories of the Revolution—ITI 
(Around Philadelphia) 
Stories of the Revolution— 
III (Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
Story of Benjamin Franklin 
The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
Gemila, the Child of the 
Desert, and Some of Her 
Sisters 


49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 166 Louise on the Rhine and in 
Be Story of Glass NOTE! Non Tod 105, 166 
ve N a: Nos, 65, 3 are 
53 Story of a Little Waterdrop | the stories from’ “Seven Little 
183 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- | gisters” by Jane Andrews 
board—I. | Story of Tea! 167 Famous Artists—I—(Landseer 
and the Teacup and Bonheur) 
137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- LITERATURE 
poops —at. a wy of Sugar, Little G cody Two Shoes 
offee and § 7 = CTP 
138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 33 Spections rom Alice and 
board iil. Story of Rice, 67 TI noe Stor ary f ah 
Currants, Honey v6 a. ty of Robinson 
— lige Plant People of te 71 i a fom Hiawatha 
f 3r 4th and Sth 
egToRy AND BIOGRAPHY Grades) —Longfellow 
Story of Washington 227 Our Animal Friends and 
! Story of Longfellow How to Treat Them 
21 Story of the Pilgrims | 233 Poems _ Worth Knowing— 
44 Famous Barly Americans Book I—Primary 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 321 The Adventures of the Rab- 
54 Story of Columbus bity Bun ries 
55 Story of Whittier 322 The Wise Frog and. Other 
57 Story of Louisa M, Alcott 323 Health Stories and Rhymes 


FOURTH 


NATURE AND poverny 
Story of Coal 


et 





YEAR* 


Story of David Crockett 
Story of Patrick Henry 


rf: ) 5 

76 Story of Wheat 88 American Inventors—I ( Whit- 
77 Story of Cotton { Peoy ney and Fulton) 
134 Conquests of Little Pibnt 87 American Inventors— 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I II (Morse and Edison) 
181 Stories of the Stars 88 American Naval Heroes 
205 Eyes and No Eyes and The ° (Jones, Perry, Farragut) 

Three Giants 89 Fremont and Kit Carson 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 91 Story of Eugene Field 

5 Story of Lincoln 178 Story of Lexington and 
56 Indian Children Tales Bunker Hill 

78 Stories of the Backwoods 182 Story of Joan of Arc 

79 A Little New England Viking | 207 Famous Artists — II — 
81 Story of De Soto (Reynolds and_ Murillo) 
82 Story of Daniel Boone 243 Famous Artists—III—( Millet) 
83 Story of Printing 248 Makers of European History 


7 


It contains, 


Note the abundance of splendid material 
If you have never used these books, a trial will prove their great value. 


in addition to many 


The list includes Indus- 


The covers of both the 








FOURTH YEAR—Continued 





LITERATURE 256 Bolo the Cave Bo 

90 Fifteen Selections from | 257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 
Longfellow—( Village Black- | 291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abr.) 
smith, Children’s Hour, | 293 Hansel and_ Grettel, and 

_ _and others) Pretty Goldilocks 

95 Japanese Myths and Legends | 304 Story-Lessons in Everyday 

103 Stories from the Old Testa- Manners 
ment 312 Legends from Many _ Lands 

111 Water Babies (Abridged) 314 The Enchanted Bugle and 

171 Tolmi of the Treet ops Other Stories 

172 Labu the Little ane weller | 331 _—— and Katherine in Hol- 

173 Tara of the Tents and 

195 Night Before Christmas and | 332 Kenitro the Japanese Boy 
Other Christmas _ Poems | 333 Chang Fu_Chen; a Lit ile 
and Stories (Any Grade) Chinese Girl 








DOUBLE NUMBERS ‘acts exci 


For Various Grades as Indicated 
PRICE, POSTPAID, IN STRONG PAPER COVERS 
$1.44 a dozen, $12.00 a (12 Cents a Copy) 


hundred in quantity orders 
Smaller orders 16 cents a copy. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, IN FLEXIBLE CLOTH COVERS 
$2.16 a dozen, $18.00 a (18 Cents a Copy) 


hundred in quantity orders 
Smaller orders 24 cents a copy. 





401 Adventures of Pinoc- 407 A_Dog of Flanders—La 
chio—Collodi (4th gr.) Ramee (5th grade) 
402 Ivanhoe (Cond. from | 408 Health Stories and 
Scott) (8th grade) Rhymes (3d_ grade) 
403 Harmful and Helpful In- | 409 Stories from Newfound- 
sects (6th grade) no fe Boy (6th er) 
404 The Nurnberg Stove—La repletion a 
Ramee (5th grade) 410 a oy of Lincoln 
405 Story of Roosevelt (6th | 411 Little Lame Prince 
grade) (Cond. )~Mulock (gr. 4) 
406 The Gold Bug-—Poe (8th 412 Alice in Wonderland— 
grade) Carroll (4th grade) 




















FIFTH YEAR* 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 219 Little Stories of Discovery 
2 Animal Life in the Sea 232 Story of Shakespeare 
93 Story o Sil 265 Four Little Discoverers in 
94 Story of Sug Panama 
96 What We Drink (Tea, Cof- | 274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
fee and Cocoa) Chair—Hawthorne 
139 Peeps into Bird Nooks-II 275 When _ Plymouth Colony 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses Was Young 
540 Story at Sing a 287 Life in Colonial Days 
263 The Sky Family LITERATURE 
280 Making of the World 8 King iver— 
381 Builders of the World ing of the Golden River. 
283 Stories o ime 9 The elton Touch—Haw- 
wr ig til AND BIOGRAPHY tho 
idl -~ saa of the North- 61 PO smo mot Sindbad the Sailor 
108 er in Yerse (Sheri- 
80 story of the Cabots dan’s Ride, Independence 
97 Stories of the Norsemen Bell, etc.) 
98 Story of Nathan Hale 113 Little Daffydowndilly and 
ae0 ary = oo Jefferson 180 oe ories—Hawthorne 
ory 0 ryan tory of Aladdin and of Ali 
101 Story of Robert E. Lee aba 
105 Story of Canada 186 Heroes from King Arthur 
106 Story of Mexico [er 194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
107 Story of Robert Louis Stev- 199 Jackanapes amee 
110 Story of Hawthorne 200 The Child of Urbino—De la 
112 Biographical Stories-Haw- } 208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
thorne 212 Stories of Robin Hoo 
141 Story of Grant 234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
144 Story of Steam II—Intermediate 
145 Story of McKinley 244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
157 Story of, Dickens and Other Stories 
179 Story of the Flag 250 At the Back of the North 
185 Story of the First Crusade Wind, Selection from— 
190 Story of Father Hennepin Macdonald 
191 Story of La Salle gale | 255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
217 Story of Florence Nightin- | 309 Moni the Goat Boy 
218 Story of Peter Cooper 313 In Nature’s Fairyland 


SIXTH YEAR* 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 246 What I Saw — 

109 Gifts of the Forest (Rub- | 247 The AB taba ony whee 

249 ror Cc mera. ee ste, ) Country [Canal 
owers an irds o nois : 

298 Story of Leather ew ry ye ome end 


299 Story of Iron 

GEOGRAPHY 

114 Great European_ Cities 
(London and Paris) 


825 A Visit to Hawaii ° 
AGRICULTURE 


- I 
271 Simple Lessons 


in Animal 


115 Great European Cities — II Husbandry—Book I, (Horses 
(Rome and Berlin) and Cattle) 
168 Great European Cities—III | 272 Simple Lessons in Animal 


Husbandry—Book II, (Sheep 


(St. Petersburg and Con- 
and Swine) 


stantinople) 





In Strong Paper Covers 
ge" ORDER BY NUMBER Specifying Paper Binding. 


In Flexible Cloth Covers 


pea@s-ORDER BY NUMBER Specifying Flexible Cloth Binding. Smaller orders 16 cents a copy, 


NOTE. The grading of the books in the following list is necessarily elastic and many of the title 
are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as to the ones to which they are assigned, 
This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third, and fourth grades, and those in the fifth 
and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades, 


$1.44 a dozen, $12.00 


84 cents a dozen, $7.00 a 
hundred in quantity orders 


(7 Cents a Copy) 


Smaller orders 8 cents a copy. 


* (12 Cents a Copy) 


hundred in quantity orders 


SIXTH YEAR—Continued 














HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 22 Rab and His Friends 
73 Four Great Musicians | 24 Three Golden Apples—Hay- 
74 Four_More Great Musicians thorne 

116 Old English Heroes 25 The Miraculous  Pitcher- 
117 Later English Heroes Hawthorne 
160 Heroes of the Revolution 26 The  Minotaur—Hawthorne 
163 Stories of Courage 118 A Tale of the White Hills 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay and Other  Stories—Hay- 
188 Story of Napoleon thorne 
189 Stories of Heroism 119 Bryant’s_ Thanatopsis, and Ff 
197 Story of Lafayette Other Poems H 
198 Story of Roger Williams 120 Ten Selections from Long- : 
209 Lewis and_Clark Expedition fellow—( Paul evere’s ff 
224 Story of William Tell Ride, The Skeleton in P 
2 Story of the Aeroplane Armor, etc. i 
266 Story of Belgium 121 Selections from Holme 
267 Story of Wheels (The Wonderful One Hoss I 
286 Story of Slavery—Booker T. Shay, Old Ironsides, and fF 

Washington Others) b 

310 Story of Frances Willard 122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
326 Story of Harding —Browning uy 
STORIES OF THE STATES 161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr, i 
508 Story of Florida Higginbotham’s — Catastro FP 
509 Story of i phe, Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
511 Story of Illinois 162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
512 Story of Indiana - 211 The Golden Fleece—Havy- 
513 Story of Iowa thorne | f 
515 Story of Kentucky 222 Kingsley’s Greek Teroes-l, i 
520 Story of Michigan (Story of Perseus) 
521 Story of Minnesota 223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes-Il, 
523 Story of Missouri ~ ,,(Story of Theseus) 

525 Story of Nebraska 225 Tennyson’s Poems—Sel. 

528 Story of New Jersey 226 Child’s Dream of a Star, 
533 Story of Ohio and Other Stories—I 1s 
536 Story of Pennsylvania 229 Responsive. Bible Readings 
540 Story of Tennessee 258 Pilgrim’s Progress (Abr.) 
542 Story of Utah 264 Story of Don Quixote 
546 Story of West Virginia 277 Thrift Stories—Benjamin Ph 
547 Story of Wisconsin Franklin and Others © t 
LITERATURE 284 Story of Little Nell (Cond. i 
10 Snow Image—Hawthorne from Dickens) [thorne J 
11 Rip Van Winkle—Inving 294 The Dragon’s Teeth—Haw- i 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow— | 295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthome 

Irving 328 Circe’s Palace—Hawthorne FF 
SEVENTH YEAR* 
os ts ot RE " 235 Poems Worth Knowing- 
The Courtship of Miles Book III—Grammar i 
Standish—Longfellow 238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulys FF 
14 Evangeline—Longtellow ses—Part I 7 
15 Snowbound—Whittier 239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulys: ff 
20 The Great Stone Face, Rill ses—Part . 
from the Town Pump—| 241 Story of the Tliad (Con F&F 
Hawthorne densed ) —Church 
123 Selections from Wordsworth | 242 Story of the Mneid (Con- & 
(Odeon Immortality, We bs densed)—Church — [erature 
Are Seven, To the Cuckoo, | 251 Story of Language and Lit — 
252 Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 
124 Selections from Shelley and | 254 Story of “The Talisman” 
Keats - (Cond. from Scott) 
125 The Merchant of Venice— | 259 The, Last of the Moh icans 
Selections—Shakespeare (Cond. from Cooper) 

147 Story of King Arthur, as | 260 Oliver Twist (Condensed 

told. by Tennyson from Dickens) 

149 The Man Without a Coun- {| 261 Selected Tales of a Way- 

try—Hal side Inn— ee ; iN 

192 Story of “Jeon Valjean 296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Con FF 

193 Selections from the Sketch _ _densed from Stowe) 

Book—Irving 297 Story of David Copperfiel 

196 The Gray Champion—Haw- (Condensed from Dickens) 

thorne [Selected | 8307 The Chariot Race—Wallace 

213 Poems of Thomas Moore— | 311 Story of Jerusalem 

214 More Selections from the | 315 Story of Armenia 

Sketch Book—Irving 16 Lamb’s — I pang Shake- 
216 Lamb’s Tales from_ Shake- speare — Part II — (Hamlet, 
speare—Part I—(Tempest, Midsummer ante Dream) 
00 aa of Venice, Mac- | NATURE. 
278 Mars and Its Mysteries 
1 The Oregon Trail (Con- | 279 The True Story of the Man 
densed from Parkman) in the Moon 
EIGHTH YEAR* 

LITERATURE 154 Scott's Lets of the Li ake. f 
17 Enoch Arden—Tennyson ‘anto [Lowell § 
8 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell | 155 Rhecus * Other Poems- 
19 “dy Saturday Night—/} 156 Edgar Allan Poe—Biography 

Bur [smith and Selected Poems 

23 The ‘Deserted Village—Gold- | 158 Washington’s Farewell Ad- 

126 Rime of the Ancient Mar- dresses and First Inaugural 
_ _iner—Coleridge [Poems | 169 Abram Joseph Ryan— Biog- 

127 Gray’s Elegy and Other raphy and Selected Poems 

129 Julius —oaar — Selections— | 170 Paul Hayne—Biography 

Shakespea and Selected Poems 
130 Henr ey "VIII-Selections— 215 Life of Samuel Johnson- 
Shakespeare speare Macaulay 
131 Macbeth—Selections — Shake- | 221 Sir Roger de Coverley Pa- 
142 Scott's aed of the Lake— pers—Addison 
Canto 236 Poems _ Worth Knowinsg- 
143 Building, of the Ship and Book IV—Advanced 
Other Poems—Longfellow 237 Lay of the Last Minstrel- 

148 Horatius, Ivry, The Ar- Introduction and Canto 
¥ mada—Macaula ay —Scott 

150 Bunker Hill Address—Selec- | 276 Landing of the Pilgrims 

tions from Adams and Jef- (Oration) —Webster 
ferson Oration—Webster 305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kip!inz 

153 Prisoner. of Chillon and | 306 Howe’s Masquerade — Hav- 

Other Poens—Byron thorne 





* See note in regard to grading below prices at top of paze- 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y, — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. (i Go 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The cup that makes children love their 
milk; makes them EAT their milk and 
never tire of milk. If you buy milk in 
bulk instead of in half-pint bottles, the 
cost of the cup is absorbed by the differ- 
ence in price and the child will get twice 
the nutritious value. Whole wheat flour 
is used, and after baking to a delicious 
crispness, the cup is lined with a_ thin 
coating of pure chocolate. This flavor 
combined with the milk makes a delicious 
and nourishing light lunch. 


To Schools and Boards of Education we 
make a special reduced price of $3.60 per 
gross delivered. On account of the scien- 
tific packing required we can ship the cups 
only in gross lots. 


We cannot fill orders for less than gross 
lots, on account of the special package 
used to_insure safe delivery and also be- 
cause of excessive transportation charges 
on smaller lots, 
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How the TAKAMINE CORPORATION helps you 


in Your Nutrition Work 


--and in Oral Hygiene 


Oral Hygiene should be taught in every 


e . 
; school and Toothbrush drills should be 
Takamine made a daily practice. 
Bamboo The bristles of the Takamine Bamboo 


Handle Tooth Brush are the best procur- 
able and will not come out. 


The smallness of the brush and of the 
bristles is more important than the shape 
of the bristles themselves, as only dental 
floss will clean between the teeth. 


Handle 
Tooth 
Brush 








This brush is designed to reach every tooth 


> 

5 is in the mouth and at the same time, because 

Z . oge i si i he friction 

Z scientificall of its small size, permits t 

“i y necessary to thoroughly clean all the teeth, 
| correct— 


Seven ($7) dollars per gross delivered in 
gross lots, or five (5c) cents each in less 
than gross lots, plus the necessary postage. 


lasts just as 
long as any 


a 











Patents Pending s| | other brush— 

SOLVES THE MILK PROBLEM Z| the bristles This special price that we 
Try a gross of Kups in one “) are the best make to Boards of Educa- 
of your classes where you | é ‘ tion, Boards of Health, 

KKAS K E K- K UJ 7 are now serving milk so that} i they stay in— Parent Teachers’ Associa- 
you will know them and can ‘li @ndthe brush tions, Child Welfare Organ- 

“ aa 4 start your Health Promo- | {| izations, etc., enables every 
The Cup You Eat tion Work correctly. i costs only Cc child to have a toothbrush. 
| | 
\i 














Takamine Corporation 


120 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 











Primary Methods and Devices 
(Continued from page 57) 


Fred found the red ring. 
(Others are now hidden and found.) 
John found the blue ring. 
Esther found the white ring. 
Mary found the yellow ring. Etc. 
After the sentences have been read, 
one at a time, by different children, 
encourage one child to read the entire 
summary of their game. 
Make other games, of rolling, toss- 
ing the rings. 


Lesson V 
Ask the children, “What things are 
green?” Let their answers, written 
upon the board, comprise the reading 
lesson, as: 
Grass is green. 
Trees are green. 
Mary’s dress is green. 
Similarly, “What things are blue?” 
“What things are white?” 


Lesson VI 
Ask of the children, in writing, and 
let them answer orally, and later point 
to the written answer: 


Who has blue eyes? Mary has _ blue 
; eyes. 

Who has brown John has_ brown 
eyes? eyes. 

Have you blue Yes, I have blue 
eyes, Mary? eyes. 


Have you brown No, I have blue 
eyes, Fred? eyes. 
Lesson VII 


Lead the children to observe the sky 
upon a clear day; upon a dark day; in 
the morning; at noon; at night. Util- 
ize their observations during a read- 
ing period, securing a form for their 
statements by asking, “What colors 
are in the sky?” Write their an- 
swers, which will approximate the fol- 
lowing. They will enjoy rereading the 
whole as a unit. 

There is blue in the sky. 
There is white in the sky. 
There is red in the sky. 





There is orange in the sky. 
There is purple in the sky. 


Lesson VIII 


Take advantage of sunshine during 
a shower to study a rainbow. Call at- 
tention of the children to the different 
colors and their relative positions; to 
the shape of the bow. Study a picture 
of a rainbow. Then, for a reading les- 
son, let the children make a rainbow 
with crayola or water-color, following 
written directions in their work. 


Put the purple in the rainbow. 
Put the blue in the rainbow. 
Put the green in the rainbow. 
Put the yellow in the rainbow. 
Put the orange in the rainbow. 
Put the red in the rainbow. 


Lesson IX 


Let the teacher compose simple rid- 
dles (the following is a suggestion) 
employing words with which the chil- 
dren are familiar. To guess the ans- 
wers the children must have been think- 
ing seriously about that which they 
have silently read. 

I am white. 

I can not run. 

I can not walk. 

I can not fly. 

I can go very fast. 
I float. 

I am in the sky. 
What am I? 

(A cloud.) 


I am red and white. 

I have brown eyes. 

I have four feet. 

I eat green grass. 

I eat yellow corn. 

I give you milk and meat and shoes. 
I say—what do I say? 

Yes, I say, “Moo!” 

I am a cow. 


Education, to be worth while, must 
be broadly vocational. It must deal 
with citizenship. All a man does or 
thinks should lead to citizenship. Life 
and the interpretation of life must go 
hand in hand.—Claxton. 
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from Foot Consciousness 


O SMOOTH and easy the tread of 

Burson Full Fashioned Hose, so 
snugly knit to the exact contour of foot, 
ankle and leg that “‘foot consciousness” 
—an annoying sense of uneasy feet— 
is never known. 
To instructors, so constantly on their 
feet, this is a vital feature. Knit-to-fit by 
the famous patented Burson Vee Weave, 
with no-seam comfort foot and seam 
back tapering leg, smart in style and 
long in wear, women have abundant 
reason for their pronounced preference 
for Burson Hosiery. 


The instantaneous popularity of the new 
Burson Full Fashioned $1.00 Hose, in Silk 


and Fibre, shows how quickly women 
discriminate, and how appreciative they 
are of unusual value at a moderate price. 
It is unbelievable that hosiery of this 
intriguing sheen and shape could be made 
to sell at $1.00. Burson Full Fashioned 
Mercerized at soc meets the most exact- 
ing standard of style, fit and wear. It is 
the preference of many. 


Both Silk and Mercerized are made in 
the newest colors and guaranteed to give 
satisfactory wear. 


Most leading stores sell Burson Hosiery 
—or a postcard to us will assure your 
being supplied. 


Burson Knittinc Company, Rockford, Illinois 


BURSOK 


© Fas ed/7TOSe 


Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized 
and Silk—Regular and Outsizes 
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| In The World~ oe 4 

( ee » 

sani tiated 
Own Story 


that I am 
advise Wwo- 








I helieve 
qualified to 


men how to keep them- 
selves youthful, vigorous 
and beautiful. As a 
child I was so weak, so 
puny, so sickly that my 
parents never expected 
me to become even a _ nor- 
mally healthy woman. Yet 
in spite of this terrible hand- 
icap, I was hardly twenty- 
five when artists, professors, 


newspapers, Magazines 
called me the ‘world’s most 
perfectly formed woman!” 


How few women have 
yvraceful, symmetrical _ fig- 
ures! Some are too fleshy § 
others too thin. Yet, if 
women devoted but fifteen 
minutes every day to their 


health and beauty in the 
right way, they could enjoy 
glowing and radiant health; 
the bloom of natural beauty: 
they could have a figure of 


perfect proportions, of 
yraceful, youthful lines. 

My new book is FREE 

Indeed, so certain am lI 
of what my methods will 
do for any woman that I 
am making a_ special offer 
to all those who wish to 
take advantage of it. If you are inclined to 
obesity or to leanness, if you suffer from pain 
at any time from any cause, if you ever feel 
listless, ‘‘worn out,” or “run down,” if you 
want to improve your figure or your complex- 
ion, simply send the coupon below, or a letter 
or postal card, and J will mail you at once a 
copy of my _ interesting, illustrated booklet, 
“The Body Beautiful,” which explains my 
methods, and tells how through them = you 
quickly gain perfect beauty and perfect health 
in only fifteen minutes a day. Merely send 
the coupon--TODAY. Annette Kellermann, Inc., 


Dept. 1510, 225 West 39th St., New York City. 
Annette Kellermann, Inc., Dept. 1510, 
225 West 39th Street, New York City. 
Dear Miss Kellermann: Kindly send me, entirely 
without cost. your new book, ‘The Body Be wutiful. 
1 am particularly interested in: 
{JBody Building. (Cj Reducing Weight. 





hindly print name and address. 
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“I Don’t Enjoy Society Because 
This Unsightly Hair On My Face 
Makes Me Look So Ugly.” 


But there is a way to get rid of un- 
sightly hair, safely, privately, per- 
manently. 

There is one—and only one—treat- 
ment that kills the hair root 
With other treatments, the hair 
grows thicker and stronger than ever 
The Mahler treatment perma- 
nently removes superfluous hair 
It can be used by you in the privacy 
of your own home at comparatively 
small expense. Send three stamps 
today for full particulars sent in plain 

sealed envelope. 


D. J. MAHLER CO. 
150-H Mahler Park, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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ny size film for development 
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‘or six E prints. Trial oxy enlargement in band- 
NOKE PHOTO FI NISHING co. 
ANOKE PHOTO | FINI . 
242 Belt ave. noke, Va. 
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For the past ten years Page Seven 
has carried good news to teachers! 
It’s still there! 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


AIDS TO SUCCESSFUL: TEACHING 


May Be Ordered in Combination With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans or The Pathfinder at Special Reduced Prices 


ORDER ANY OF THESE BOOKS NOW—EITHER SINGLY OR IN COMBINA. 
TION—AND PAY NOVEMBER 15th IF MORE CONVENIENT—SEE PAGE 2 


How One School Improved 
Pupils’ Nutrition 
(Continued from page 52) 


immediately inserted by the children 
themselves. The children take the 
straws from a sanitary container hav- 
ing a wide flare. The flare causes the 
straws to separate at the top so that 
children need touch only the ones re- 
quired, 

It may seem that useless detail has 
been given, but in my experience every 
point mentioned means much to the 
successful carrying out of the nutri- 
tion work. Where the school authori- 
ties have sufficient funds to install spe- 
cial equipment, some of the points men- 
tioned would not apply. 

The diet features advocated in our 
nutrition campaign were based on the 
results of experiments conducted by 


the United States government and 
their merits have been conclusively 
proved. 


It has been stated by those who have 
experimented in this field that secur- 
ing physical normalcy (1) Increases 
happiness; (2) Increases scholarship; 
(3) Increases longevity; (4) De- 
creases delinquency. 

The value of milk was one of the 
features stressed in our underweight 
campaign and the children were en- 
couraged to drink a prescribed amount. 
This amount varied according to the 
physical response of the child. Milk 
was sold at the school last year at four 
cents a pint and free milk was given, 
by Peabody District residents, to chil- 
dren who were unable to buy. Pupils 
in the underweight classes were 
weighed every two weeks and records 
kent on individual weight cards like 
the cae 


LITTLE Bove K Pu IBLIC Scwoors 
HEALTH DFPARTMENT 

Name poe ; 
School 

Normal We ight erent 

October 

‘November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 





| September 


Teacher 





Larger individual cards are kept in 
the Nutrition Room in alphabetical or- 
der. The children are allowed to take 
home their individual weight cards 
once each month. Class instruction is 
given to all underweights and individ- 
ual instruction to children who do not 
properly gain, by the chairman of the 
Nutrition Committee. 

An interesting part of our under- 

veight campaign is the awarding of 
graduation certificates from the un- 
derweight to the normal-weight class. 
As fast as the children reach normal 
weight and show their ability to main- 

ain that weight, certificates of grad- 
uation are presented to them at the 
monthly meetings of our School Im- 
provement Association. Here is a 
copy of the certificate: 





CERTIFICATE OF GRADUATION 
from 
THE UNDERWEIGHT TO THE NORMAL 
WEIGHT CLASS 
This is to certify that ee 
ade............ Room............ School . 


through intelligent and thorough 
co-operation of child, parent and 
teacher, from... TO has 


won this certificate of graduation 
from the Underweight to the Nor- 
mal-Weight Class. 


Initial silence pee Gain in pounds...... 

Bees Teacher 
ane Principal 
Date 





October 192, 








FOUR HUNDRED GAMES 


A new game book prepared primarily for teachers. 
Full instructions are given for playing more than 
four hundred games, together with such information 
of a general nature as will make the book of the 
greatest practical value and usefulness. 


The aim has been to provide games suitable for every 
age, purpose and occasion. There are indoor and outdoor 
games; games calling for either physical or mental effort: 
games in which children of varying ages may participate, 
as is necessarily the case in ungraded schools; games suit- 
able for use at social or community gatherings; games for 
special purposes in classroom work; in fact every kind of 





FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
AND PLAYGROUND 





game that teachers may need for use at any time. An ex- 
amination of the list of contents below will show the wide 
scope and variety of the material supplied. 


An especially helpful feature of the book is the introduc- 
tion preceding each chapter, This is designed as a guide 
to the use of the games which follow and gives informa- 
tion in regard to such matters as formation, value of the 
type of game, age to which this type appeals, points to be 
kept in mind in playing, etc. 

Diagrams and illustrations aid in making clear the plan 
of many of the games, arrangement of the players, etc. 


The index also deserves special mention. Each game is 

















listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind 





of game; and (2) according to the age to which it is best PER COPY 
adapted. This classification makes it possible to easily and e POSTPAID 
quickly find any kind of game desired. 
Classification of Contents 

Value of Play Ig Games Special Purpose Games— Athletic Games 
Discussion of Age Groups Hide and Chase Games (Continued) Contests—Individuals 
General Suggestions hoolroom Games Music Contests—Teams 
Counting Out and Choosing Special Purpose Games Nature Jumping 

Sides Arithmetic Reading Races 
Circle Games Drawing Spelling Swatstick 
Dramatic Games Geography Miscellaneous Miscellaneous 
Singing Games History Bean Bag Games uiet Games 
Mimetic Games Language Ball Games orfeits and Stunts 


320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on a good grade of paper and attractively bound 


in full cloth. 


year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


PRICE $1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 
See other combination offers on page 2. 





Every Day Plans * 


esting. They bring to hand the things 


wealth of literature, art, nature study, 


practical, 


The authors are ful teach 





something helpful for every day in the 











structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 


For Teachers of All Grades. By 
ELLIE G. PETTICREW and 
NELLI 


E McCABE 


Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 pages. 
‘These Plan Books supply such material as the teacher needs in 
her everyday work to make her lessons bright, fresh and _ inter- 


which require much time 


and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to pro- 
cure because of lack of necessary books. 


They glean from the 
and kindred subjects the 


things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. 
They tell what to do, how to do, and supply an abundance of 
up-to-date material with which to do. 

s of many years’ experience 
and in these books they have fully achieved their aim of providing 


year. 


Subjects treated: Music, Nature Study, Language and Litera- 
ture, Stories of Industry and History, Biographies, Geography, 
Special Day Programs, Poems and Memory Gems, Stories, Helps 
in Drawing, Calendars and Blackboard Drawings, Busy Work, Etc. 
Complete set of 3 volumes in flexible cloth covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, 


With Normal In- 


$2.20. See other com- 





bination offers on page 2. 
Prepared by DR. LEVI 
SEELEY, Professor of 


Seeley’ S Question Boo Pedagogy inthe New 


Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., author of ‘History of 
Education,” ‘Foundations of Education,” “New School Man- 
agement,” etc., assisted by NELLIE G. PETTICREW, a teacher 
of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, Schools, 
and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 

Seeley’s Question Book covers the following topics: Grammar, 
Reading, English and American Literature, Orthography, Algebra, 
Arithmetic, Physiology and Hygiene, Geography, Nature Study, 
U. S. History, Civil Government, Drawing, Writing, Manners and 
Morals, Current Events, School Management, Methods of Teaching. 

The above topics are treated: § FIRST. By introductory ar- 
ticles by Professor Seeley, dealing with methods of studying 
and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is 
found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the 
only -Pedagogical Question Book published. { SECOND. By Ques- 
tions covering every phase of each subject. § THIRD. By clear 
and concise answers to all these questions. 


Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, prepari 


446 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 


paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
$2.20. See other combination offers on page 2. 














ng for examinations, etc. 


PRICE $1.50, post- 
year, 





Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. 


days, or other Special Occasions. With 


Songs, Music, 
‘with Directions to Teachers, 


up of Recitations, 
Gems, 





approved selections should appear in t 





No matter what other Entertainment 








the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, 
Dialogues, 
Hints for Decoration, etc. 
Although the material is arranged for various complete programs, 
it can be used in any other way that nay be desired. 

Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most 


that a rare collection of entertainment material 
The book is divided into ten parts—one for each school month. 


The Year’s Entertainments 
The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


The contents of 


McFEE. 


this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 


these programs as a basis, 
made 


Tableaux, Memory 


his book, with the result 
is presented. 


Books you have, you need 


this, yet with this book little else in this line would be needed, 
for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. 


364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth. PRICE 


$1.50, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year. 
finder, 1 year, $2.20. See other combination offers on page 2. 


» $3.20. With The Path- 








In many cases the homes of the un- 
derweights were visited with excellent 
results. There has been a noticeable 
improvement, not only in the physical 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 
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BAKER'S 
COCOA 


| is better because 
it is made of 
better beans by a 
better process 
and has a better 
flavor than other 
kinds. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Walter Baker& Co.Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


DorchesterMass. Montreal,Can. 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 





Dainty Underthings for You—By Mail 


a4 i$] 95 
‘ti ./ COSTUME SLIP 


hat \ 8-185 Costume Slip pictured here 
{XY is made of a striped Eng- 
| lish Sateen, of a very good qual- 
ity, with bodice top, self straps. 
Accordion pleated ruffle at bot- 
tom. Colors are flesh, white, navy, 
black and brown. Sizes 36 to 44. 
: Price $1.95. Sizes 46-48-50, 
Vy 24) Price $2.50. : 
3 $-176 Costume Slip same materi- 
al as above with hemstitched bod- 
ice top and self straps, 20 inch 
hem. Same colors, sizes and 
prices as above. 
$-177 Same as S-176 with 3 inch 
hem. Price o780.. Sizes 46- 


Send money order or check NOW. | C. O. D. 10c 
extra. Send for Free catalog showing many mod- 
erate priced undergarments that you will want. 


ALPHA CO., Dept. N-I, Lowell, Mass. 

















PUBLISHING house has permanent sales position to 
offer woman of keen intelligence capable of earning 
$100 aweek, Previous business experience not neces- 
sary. Education, refinement and determination to 
| put through whatever you undertake essential for suc- 
\cess. Traveling required. All transportation paid. 
| Liberal drawing t and issi basis. 
Write, stating age and experience, to B. E. Sparrow, 
| 50 West 47th St., New York. 


Give TALKING MACHINE 


























WE PAY CHARGES 

paren = nee jactefics 

<i> ‘| record given Prepaid for selling 

= only12 boxesMentho-NovaSalve 
the antiseptic Ointment. Sell at 
Special Price, 25c. Return the 
- $3.00 and Phonograph is yours. 
-S We trust you. Order Today. 


: 2 y.s. supply Co., BorK227 Greenvillc, Pa. 





Over 30,000 schools have taken ad- 
vantage of our liberal offer during 
“There’s a Rea- 
Read Page Seven. 


the past few years. 
son,” 








condition of the children, but also in 
their scholarship. Listless and _ in- 
different pupils have become eager and 
alert as their physical condition im- 
proved. 

The total gain in pounds for the 235 
children in the underweight classes in 
the spring following the beginning of 
the experiment was 1372, or an aver- 
age of almost 6 pounds. There were 
21750 pints of milk served at school 
to these ‘children at a cost of $870.00 
(paid dairy). Of this total, 4004 pints 
were given to children who were un- 
able to buy. 

June 1, 202 pupils of the nutrition 
classes were still in school and of this 
number 168 had _ reached normal 
weight. All of the remaining 34 had 
gained, some lacking only three pounds 
of normal weight. These were turned 
over to the school nurse and the City 
Health Department to be worked on 
during the summer months. 

The largest individual gain for boys 
was 14 pounds and the largest for girls 
13 pounds. Children who lacked only 
a few pounds of normal weight were 
generally slower in responding than 
those decidedly underweight. 

The benefits resulting from _ this 
work noted by the teachers include im- 
provement in appearance, working 
capacity, disposition and general at- 
titude toward school work. Parents 
have generally expressed their appre- 
ciation of the results accomplished. 

Our nutrition classes are still in full 
swing, though with greatly reduced 
numbers, and we expect to continue 
this work as long as we have under- 
weights at Peabody School. 


The Letters of Rita and Her 
Uncle Albert 


(Continued from page 42) 


returned, until he walked into my 
room. Now here is a Miracle. My 
children were in an even worse state 
than when Mr. Smith came to see me. 
They were not even in a Transition, 
which excuses motion. They were 
within five minutes of such Transition, 
when those at their seats had mostly 
finished their yellow circus cages, each 
housing a lion; and those being taught 
had already had ten minutes of dosage. 

The first thing he said was, “What 
a beautiful room! And you look quite 
at home already with your little fam- 
ily.” He shook hands, smiled, and 
sat down. I taught the very same 
phonetic lesson—it’s a story, introduc- 
ing sounds. And in the middle of it, 
during a proper pause, he said, “That’s 
a clever idea. Where did you get it?” 

I almost fainted away. Oh, Uncle 
Albert, I was not ready for it—a full 
meal following starvation! But it 
was good for me; no doubt about it. 
It did not give me a swelled head; it 
gave me wings. I ate my dinner to- 


ay. 

What is the moral of all this? Does 
Happiness depend upon Flattery? 
Anyhow, when I have it, I am happy. 
When I didn’t, I wasn’t. 

You_ should see the new Reading 
game I have made up. Wasn’t I just 
as good a teacher yesterday as I am 
to-day? Absolutely the only difference 
is in my own attitude of mind. And 
what can I use as a standard, to stab- 
ilize my mind, so that I won’t get so 
terribly depressed by a chance word 
of an outsider? Don’t ponder too long 
over my questions. I’d die, now, rath- 
er than disturb the sleep of the least 
creature on earth. 


Your affectionate niece, 
RITA 


Visualizing “Routes of Trade” 
(Continued from page 35) 
with for the ship’s return voyage. 

I have found that by this method the 
pupils easily grasp the fact that na- 
tions are interdependent and that no 
one nation can afford to stand aloof 
from the others. 

Suggestion: Simple outline pictures 
of cars and ships are easily sketched, 
or the teacher may ask the pupils 
to cut such pictures from newspapers 
and magazines. If these pictures are 
too small, they may be enlarged by the 
use of a pantagraph. 
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Start children right! 


As you mould their habits today, so will incline 
their habits in later life 


pat know how important it is to teach children 
good habits. The habits you teach them today 
—the habits of study, conduct, and personal 
hygiene — these stay with them years after school 
days. 

One of the most important habits you can teach 
your pupils is the regular brushing of their teeth. 
To help you do this, we have prepared a chart. 
This chart stimulates the interest of the children. 
It provides spaces for gold stars beside the names 
of those who faithfully brush their teeth. If you 
mail us the coupon below, we will send you this 
chart free. 

As important as regular brushing, however, is 
proper brushing. For this the correct tooth brush 
is necessary. Your pupils should be told about this 
brush. 

There is one scientifically correct brush — one 
brush best to recommend. That brush is the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic. It fits the curves of the teeth. Its 
wide, saw-toothed tufts reach into the small 
crevices where food accumulates and tartar forms. 
Its large end tuft reaches even the backs of back 
teeth, so often not properly cleaned. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic comes in child’s and youth’s 
sizes. These sell at 25c and 40c respectively. 

When you are recommending the proper brush, 
therefore, remember the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

Mail us today the coupon below for that helpful 
chart. 
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FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., FLORENCE, MASS. 
Gentlemen: 


Send me free, one of your charts to help me encourage 


my pupils to brush their teeth more frequently. 
© 1924, F. M. Co. 
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spondence School. 


Use it! 








: Dept. 4577 —153 Institute Place 


You, Too, Can Build a Bigger Bible 
Class With These New Methods 


New Systematic Training of Bible Teachers is Creating 
New Interest in Sunday School Classes 


gee gg of Bible Study are undergoing a change and Bible 
Study methods have been systematized and improved. 
Classes are enlarged and revitalized. 

Hundreds of Bible teachers are filling their classes and holding 
interest as never betore by applying the principles laid down in 
The Synthetic Bible Course of Moody Bible Institute Corre- 


This course considers the Bible as a whole and explains each book 
in its relation to the others, illuminating the text while it stimulates 
the mind. It systematizes Bible study—makes of it a consecutive, 
connected story and holds the interest of classes, and is of untold 
value to the teacher in the successful building of a big class. 

The eight courses of the Moody Bible Institute are non-sectarian. 
They are sold below cost to earnest people. In the past 34 years, 
30,000 students have studied under the eminent Bible scholars who 
compiled them. There is a course for everyone—from the earnest 
beginner to the most advanced Christian. Among them is one for 
you. Send for the prospectus, The coupon is for your convenience. 


Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





















: Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 








® MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
=" Dept. 4577 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois 
~ Send me, FREE, Prospectus describing the Home Study Courses—I am interested in those checked. 
® C Introductory BibleCourse. © Practical Christian Work. 0) Christian Evidences. 
co . 5 anne ee O) Bible Doctrine. ) Evangelism. 
2S y. von : ‘ . 
“ C) Synthetic Bible Study 0 Fundamentals of Christian OJ Scofield Bible Corre- 
a CJ Bible Chapter Summary. Faith. spondence Course. 
~ Name. 
w 
gw Address 








You receive $1000 cash for $660, if you follow the sim- 
ple systematic Earning by Saving Plan used by over 
seven million investors. 

Pay $5 a month for 132 mos.—total $660. While 
making these payments, your money earns 94% sim- 
pleint.or 74% compound int. When final pay- 
ment is made you receive $1000 cash, a profit of $340. 


YOU CAN ALSO PURCHASE 

$ 2000 Cash for $ 1320 at $ 10 mo. for 132 mos. 

$ 5000 Cash for $ 3300 at $ 25 mo. for 132 mos. 
$10000 Cash for $ 6600 at $ 50 mo. for 132 mos. 
$20000 Cash for $13200 at $100 mo. for 132 mos. 
Arrangements may be made to pay in 78 monthly 
installments or on a 20 payment plan or you may in- 
vest outright $200 or more at. 6%. 


BANKING SAFETY 


U. S. National Building and Loan is a mutual savings 
association, chartered by State of Pennsylvania. Funds 
are invested under rigid State Banking Supervision. 


1000 


and paid 
for at the 
rate. of 





CASH 


can be 
purchased for, 


"he ou 


‘Business, professional and salaried men and women 
all over the United States and in many foreign coun- 
tries are profit. sharing members. 


MONEY BACK ANY TIME 


Stop payments anytime and withdraw money in full, 
plus interest earned. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Do you want to build anindependentforcune?_Do you 
want to become free from financial worries? Do you 
want $1000 Cash for $660? These interesting details 
of the U.S. National Earning by Saving Plan are ex- 
plained in Free Book entitled ‘Financial Indepertence 
Made Easy.”. Write for Copy today. Ask for Book N0.304 


U-S:‘NATIONAL 


Building and Loan 








U. S. National Building, Phila., Pa. 

















Consider these facts : 


features and excels 





216 W. Monroe Street 





The Woodstock means 
more for the money, has many superior 


Price and terms most attractive. 
quiries solicited. Extra value makes easy 
sales and attractive earnings. 


Full particulars on request. 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


A AOODSTON, 


represents the latest achieve- 
ment in typewriter construction, 
gives the greatest measure of 
satisfactory service and a quality 
of work that is unsurpassed. 


in every particular. 
Territory in- 





| 
Chicago, U.S. A. | 
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Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


WHO BEAR GOD’S GIFTS- 


Who bear God’s gifts bear burdens; 
night and day, 

Like caravans that thread the desert 
sands, 
They pass with thoughts and dream- 
stuff from faint lands, 
Splashing monotony’s dry, stinging 
gray. : 

Against each face the fevered breath 
of heat; 

Within each heart, mock warnings, 
“But you knew, you knew, 

As with all dreamers, so it is with you. 

The giftless still can walk a shady 
street.” 


Yet who but those who’ve felt day’s 
sun can taste 

Ambrosia of the evening, spiced and 
cool? 

Who but the thirsty find the hidden 


pool, 

Akin to Dian, loved of. trees and 
chaste? 

And who, at dawn, but travelers 
through the night 

See distant cities passionate with 
light? 


Violet Alleyn Storey. 


CONDITIONS FOR.THE HIGHEST 
AND HAPPIEST LIFE 

To concentrate upon a few great 
correspondences, to oppose to the death 
the perpetual petty larceny of our life 
by trifles—these are the conditions for 
the highest and happiest life. It is 
only Limitation which can secure the 
Illimitable. 


our environment and determined once 
for all that our correspondences should 
go to that alone, fencing in this area 
all round with a morally impassable 
wall? True, to others, we should seem 
to live a poorer life; they would see 
that our environment was circum- 
scribed, and call us narrow because it 
was narrow. But, well-chosen, this 
limited life would be really the fullest 
life; it would be rich in the highest 
and worthiest, and poor in the small- 
est and basest correspondences.’ The 
well-defined spiritual life is not only 
the highest life, but it is also. the most 
easily lived. The whole cross is more 
easily carried than the half. It is the 
man who tries to make the best of both 
worlds who makes nothing of either. 
And he who seeks to serve two masters 
misses the benediction of both.—Henry 
Drummond. 


GOOD CHEER NUGGETS 

Genius is only great patience.—M. 
Buffon. 

Genius is eternal patience.—Michael 
Angelo. 

The greatest prayer is patience.— 
Buddha. " 

Some defeats are only instalments of 
victory.—Jacob A. Riis. 

What is defeat? Nothing but edu- 
cation, nothing but the first steps to 
something better.—Wendell Phillips. 


Emotions are stars that guide only 
when the heavens clear; but reason is 
the magnetic needle that directs, when 
stars are hidden and shine no more.— 
J. P. Richter. 

If that thou seekest, thou findest not 
within thee, thou wilt never find it 
without thee.—From the Arabian. 

Though to-day may not fulfil 

All thy hopes, have patience still; 

For perchance to-morrow’s sun 

Sees thy happier days begun. 
Gerharat. 


Know well, my soul, God’s hand controls 
Whate’er thou fearest; 
Round Him in calmest music rolls 
Whate’er thou hearest. 
Whittier. 
It is in loving, not in being loved, the 
_ heart is blessed; 
It is in giving, not in seeking gifts, we 
find our quest. 
Whatever be thy longing or thy need, 
that do thou give, 
So shalt thy soul be fed and thou in- 
deed shalt truly live. 














M. E. Russell. 


Suppose we selected a given area of 
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Complete Stove Outfit 


ONLY 25c 


for all cooking 


Teachers find this handy little STERNO STOVE 
OUTFIT just: what they need for quick hot 
lunches at school, or meals at home. You can 
cook anything—heat water, soup, curling and 
flat’ irons, wash clothing, make candy—a pe. 
cessity for bedroom, sickroom. Instant heat, 
no'smoke or smell. Folds flat, weighs 8 ounces, 
Make extra money acting as agent. 

SEND THIS AD and 25 cents to the Sterno 
Corporation, 9 East 37th St., New York City, 
Dept. 194, and. we will send you stove outft 


prepaid. 
CANNED 


STERN HEAT 


**Get a Portable Kitchenette’’ 








ee TS! ‘apy. ag tosellthese . 
dresses. rite for my “4 ; 
“Agent’s Plan”? ~ -<=% | 


Faces Made 
Young 


The secret of a youthful face will 
be sent to any woman whohas any 
kind of a facial disfigurement 
caused by age.Every woman who 
has asingle facial defect should 
know about these remarkable 


° 
Beauty Exercises 
which remove wrinkles, crow’s 
feet, fill up bcliows, give round- 
ness to scrawny necks, clear up 
sallowskins and restore the charm 
of girlhood beauty. No creams, 
massage, masks, plasters, straps, 
vibrators or other artificial means. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells 

just what to do to make your complexion smooth and 
autiful. ceothecan M In 

athryn Murrayv- inc. 

207 Se. Wabash Ave. Suite 1042 Chicago, Iil. 


CHINESE PEACOCK RING 


Draws instant attention to pretty hands. 
Worn by stars of stage and screen. Every 
feather a work of art. Genuine Sterling 
Ablaze with 

. ‘i 





































fiexsg Sliver, Platinum 


Fin. 
,. rubies, Ids an 





f@ clusive design, not sold in stores. 
Qe, Small and dainty, $1.49. Large and 
iW flashy, $2.00. Gold plated, 750 
¢ 7 extra, Send stamps or M.O. with 
ring size (tie string around finger), C.0O.D. 
» orders l5c extra, Money Back if not delighted. 
ORIENT EXCHANGE, 21 Park Row, New York, Dept. N-2. 











Are the walls of YOUR schoolroom 
bare and cheerless? Why not have 
them homelike and attractive. We 
tell you how on Page Seven. 
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A Good Bookcase 
for the price of a good book! 







iia 
gD Without Soors 


With Disappearing ¢ 25 
Glass Doors___,. Per Section 


On Approval~Direct to User 
VVUCL 6 


/T GROWS W/TH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL- BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finest homesand 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Style shown above is beautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, $13.75; without doors, $11.50. In mahogany 
finish, with doors, $16.25; without doors, $13.25. Other 
styles in different grades and finishes at correspond- 
ingly low prices. Shipped direct from factory 
ON APPROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No. 24 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 

f Sectional Boo 


Manufacturers o: kcases since 1899 





You've heard your 
neighbor praise this 
wonderful weekly mag- 
azine that 3 million 
peopleread, Unbiased 
digest of national and 
world affairs, Chock 
full of just the kind of 
€ reading you want. Sci- 
J ence, politics, travel, fun, fashions, 
‘<p question box, books, health—entertainment 

and instruction for all. Send 15c (coin or stamps) 
today for this big paper ontrial 13 weeks or $1 for 1 year (52 issues). 
PATHFINDER, 551 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 










Some teacher is going to get a Ford 
Roadster free. Find out who it is on 
Page Seven. 








TYPEWRITER 
PRICES REDUCED 


Yes, lowest prices and easiest terms ever offered on 
the Remington, L. C. Smith, Royal 
and all standard. typewriters re-manufactured like 
new by the famous ‘* Young Process’’, . 
10 Days Trial-5 Years Guarantee 
liberal ‘‘direct from factory plan’’ saves half. 
You actually use the typewriter 10 days without obli- 
gation tobuy. Letus prove this is the greatest type- 
writer bargain ever offe: 


Big Illustrated Catalogue Free 
Fe! crate evazen tte pe esto, rari 
highest ‘quality and reduced prices. : 














Young Typewriter Co. Dept. 109A 
654 W. Randolph St., Chicago 

\ Please mail Free book and Special 

Reduced Prices. This does not 

obligate mein any way. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Practical Sewing Projects 
(Continued from page 53) 


liminary pattern for the sides, using 
a folded paper; lay it on the cardboard 
and trace around it to secure a good 
curve at the top. 

Sew the sections to the bottom. 
Turn the sides up and sew them at the 
top only, with a few over and over 
stitches, using a thread that repeats 
the predominating color of the design; 
or, if desired, the sections can be over- 
handed together with thread the color 
of the background of the outside 
material. 

The basket photographed shows a 
modification of this pattern. Because 
the designer had only a very limited 
amount of a beautiful imported linen 
cretonne she used a woven sweet grass 
circle for the base. The basket is 
lined with a soft silk. The color of 
the lining is repeated in the threads 
used in a large cross-stitch to hold the 
side pieces to the base and to fasten 
the sides together at the top. Pine- 
needle bases may be used instead of the 
sweet grass. 


A NEEDLEBOOK 

This is a fine project for a rural 
school. The very young girls can make 
a needlebook, using any material of a 
coarse even weave for the cover, which 
may be nine inches by four inches. 
Cut the edges by following a thread. 
Use wools of various colors for the 
stitches. First finish the edges with a 
row of blanket stitches. The stitches 
may be spaced evenly or they may be 
arranged in groups. A few rows of 
other stitches may be made parallel 
with the edges to form a decoration (see 
photograph). 

The leaves can be made of flannel 
or of outing cloth. The ones in the 
photograph were finished with blanket 
stitch to give practice in applying this 
stitch. However, notches in a V shape 
may be cut to finish the edges of the 
leaves. 

Small initials may be made in cross- 
stitch in the center space, or it may be 
left undecorated. Fasten the leaves 
to the cover with two long stitches and 
tie the ends of the yarn together in 
the middle of the book. 


ANOTHER NEEDLEBOOK 

The older girls can use more finely 
woven materials. The one in the photo- 
graph is made of gray hand-woven 
linen. The blanket stitches of brown 
wash silk thread are placed very close 
together. A loop is made on one edge 
to hold the covers together. A deco- 
rative bead or button is to be placed on 
the back for the loop to pass over. 

If the material is too finely woven 
to use the threads as guides for the 
cross-stitch design or initial, one can 
baste a small piece of cross-stitch can- 
vas on the linen and draw out the 
threads when it is completed. 

The beauty of these needlebooks de- 
pends upon the neatness and accuracy 
of the stitches and the selection of 
harmonious colors for the thread. The 
cross-stitch design in the photograph 
is in orange, black, and brown. 

EDITORIAL Note: —For November 
Miss Grubb has written an article en- 
titled, “Two Elementary Knitting 
Projects—A Scarf and Drivers,” which 
gives a very clear description of the 
knitting process. The chart accom- 
panying the article will be found to 
be invaluable to any teacher who 
wishes to give instruction in knitting. 


A Scrapbook of Stories 
By Ruth E. Dillon 


In teaching the primary grades I 
found that we never had too many 
stories, In order to add to our limit- 
ed supply of storybooks I made a 
scrapbook of white paper and tied it 
with raffia. In this the children and 
I pasted all the stories we could col- 
lect from the daily papers, with the 
pictures that accompanied them. The 
children looked these stories up at 
night, then brought them to school. 
We read them and decided whether or 
not they should be used. 

Through this gathering of material 
for our scrapbook the children re- 
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“Can I really learn at home 
to write stories and 
motion picture scenarios?” 


OU can! If you nave the price- 
less gift of a creative imagination 
—if you have the urge to write 
and the dramatic instinct that are 
almost a divine gift—if you can con- 
ceive and give life to characters who 
live and move—you can learn to 
write stories and motion picture 
scenarios that sell! 
The famous authors of all time 
were not born famous. Many were 
self-educated— 


Woman Receives $10,000 
for One Story 


Miss Winifred Kimball won the 
$10,000 prize in the scenario contest 
conducted by the Chicago Daily News, 
and her story, Broken Chains, was 
produced by the Goldwyn Pictures 
Corporation. Mrs. Anna Blake 
Mezquida, another Palmer 
student, won the second prize of 

$1000 in the same 





many were of 
most humble 
origin. Shake- 
speare was a 
wood stapler’s 
son. O. Henry 
was a drug clerk. 
Conrad was a sea- 
man and did not 
know a word of 
English until he 
was twenty years 
old! Dumas was 
a mulatto. Jack 
London’s earlier 
years were spent 
as a tramp. 





Members of the Advisory Council 
FREDERICK PALMER 
Author and Educator 
CLAYTON HAMILTON 
Author, Dramatist, Educator 
(Formerly of the Faculty Columbia University) 
ROB WAGNER 
Author and Motion Picture Director 
RUSSELL DOUBLEDAY 
Publisher 
JAMES R. QUIRK 
Editor and Publisher Photoplay Magazine 
C. GARDNER SULLIVAN 
Screen Writer and Director 
BRIAN HOOKER 
Author, Dramatist, Critic 
FREDERIC TABER COOPER 
Author, Educator, Critic 


(Formerly of the 
Columbia and New York Universities) 


contest, andseven 
$500 prizes were 
won by Palmer 
students. 

Miss Euphrasie 
Molle, a_ school 
teacher, sold her 
first story, The 
Violets of Yester- 
year, to Hobart 
Bosworth. James 
Leo Meehan, who 
is now Gene Strat- 
ton Porter’s di- 
rector, sold two 
stories the first 
year. Elizabeth 





Faculty 











All of these 
famous writers had to learn to write 
—they had to learn story technique. 
And you must attain this same 
mastery of style and form—you 
must learn the same rules of story 
building and plot development— 
before your stories will find a market. 


How New Writers Are 
Developed 


The Palmer Institute of Authorship 
was founded six years ago to co- 
operate with magazine editors and 
motion picture producers in the de- 
velopment of new writers. It makes 
available to the student the tech- 
nique of the master craftsmen of 
all time and reveals the secrets of 
theme, plot, characterization, 
motivation, action and other basic 
story requirements. 


You learn to write by actually 
writing short stories and moving 
picture scenarios under the direction 
of men who are themselves famous 
authors, dramatists and critics. You 
study from the manuscript and 
continuity of famous motion picture 
scenarios. 

Best of all, you can now study 
right at home, in spare time, without 
interfering in any way with your 
regular work or home duties. 

Because of the practical value of 
its instruction the Palmer Institute 
of Authorship has been able to help 
scores of men and women to gain 
recognition on the screen and in the 
magazine field. 

“Judgment of the Storm” and 
“The White Sin” were written by 
Palmer students. Both of these 
pictures are now being shown in 
motion picture theatres throughout 
the country. Each author received 
$1000 advance money and will share 
in the profits of the picture. 


Thacher sold her 
very first photoplay to Thomas H. 
Ince. Louis Victor Eytinge wrote 
“The Man Under Cover” while in 
prison and we sold it for him to the 
Universal Pictures Corporation. john 
Scarry, who wrote the story headed 
“Big Water,” which appeared in the 
June 28th issue of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, is also a former Palmer 
student. 


Novel Test Tells if You Can 


Succeed as a Writer 


The Palmer Institute accepts only a limited 
number of students each year and it will not 
enroll anyone who does not have an active 
imagination. 

To enable you to find out quickly if you 
possess this ability, the Palmer Institute will 
gladly send you its Creative Test—the most 
novel means ever devised for telling quickly 
if you have the natural ability to succeed as 
a writer. There is no charge for this test 
and you incur no obligation in requesting 


that it be sent to you. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
“The New Road to Authorship” 


It tells all about the Palmer 
Institute's systematic, steps 
by-step method of teaching 
Short Story Writing, Photo- 


play Writing and Dramatic 
Criticism—gives full details 
of the success of Palmer 
students and describes the 
Palmer Scholarship Founda- 
tion, which gives ambitious 
men and women the oppor- 
tunity to get the complete 
course free by providing 
fifty scholarships annualiy. 


Just mail the coupon and 
we'll send you this book— 
“The New Road to Author- 
ship’’—free by return mail, 








PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 


Dept. 29-K, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of your book, “‘'he New Road to Authorship,’’ 
full details of the Palmer Scholarship Foundation and 
a copy of the Palmer Creative Test. 


FOR adv cdicddsetauacduedh Gonceukadarccicace 
All correspondence strictly confidential 
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VISUAL 
EDUCATION 


made practical 
for 


Daily Class- 


room Use 





© K. V. Co. 
PLACER MINING NEAR THE YUKON RIVER, ALASKA. 


Stereographs and lantern slides arranged and 
classified for primary and intermediate grades, 
Junior and Senior High Schools, and accompanied 
by carefully edited, indexed guide books, are now 
available. 

Write for Literature or Demonstration by one 
of our representatives. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc., 
MEADVILLE, PA. 




















NERVE 
STRAIN 


The high pressure, mile-a-minute life of today, 
with its mental strain, worry, anxiety, grief 
and trouble, is WRECKING THE NERVES of 
mankind. This applies especially to the people 
with highly active brains and sensitive nerves. 
Have your Nerves stood the strain? 

Read “Nerve Force,’ a 64-page book on the 
care of the nerves. This book is a startling es 
revelation to people with sensitive or deranged ss SS 

nerves. It has aided many thousands to gain PAUL VON BORCKMANN 
control of their nerves and build up their Nerve 4xthor of Nerve Force and various other beovdred 


subje t hh b t lated into 
Force. Price 25c postpaid. (Coin or stamps.) ivectt,,many of which have bcen translated * 


What readers of “Nerve Force” say: 


“Reading your book has “My heart is now regular 
again and my nerves are fine. 





“I have gained 12 pounds 


since reading your book, and stopped that dreadful feeling 

I feel so energetic. I had ae ie ralysed I thought I had heart trou- 
of FEAR _ which paralyze Paice 1 

about given up hope of ever , ss Prone yiaetar es ble, but it was simply a case 

finding the cause of my low my stomach and digestion. of abused nerves. I have re- 

weight.” — “Your book did more for me  yead your book at least ten 


“IT have been treated by a for indigestion than two times.’ 7 
A physician says: Your 


number of nerve specialists, courses in dieting.” 

and have traveled from coun- «The advice given in your ook is the most sensible and 
try to country in an en- book on relaxation and calm- valuable work I have ever 
deavor to restore my nerves eee pee d ‘ read on the prevention of 
to normal. Your little book in of nerves has cleared my  peurasthenia. I am _ recom- 
has done more for me than brain. Before I was_ half mending | your book to my 


all other methods combined.” dizzy all the time.” patients. 


Write to Paul von Boeckmann, Studio 652, 110 W. 40th St., New York City 
od TRAVEL and EARN ¢y7 | NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 








BIG MONEY —Every Deaf Person Knows That 























Join our staff of educated, ambitious men make myself hear after being deaf for 25 years 
I y: 

f=] and women, Our training and field super- EC a IESE RE AG 

— vision will enable you to earn from $2,000 peter rendg eggs yrs 


; They are perfectly comfort-; { 

able. Noone sees them. Write 

/ me and I will tell you a true § 

/ story, how J got deaf and how ° 
ress 

A rcncrgna Signs Medicated Ear Drum 

GEORGE P. WAY, Artifical Ear Drum = Pat. Nov. 3, 


Co. (Inc.) Hoffman Bldg., 2539 Woodward Ave, Detit, t Mich. 


2 to $5,000 your first year without ‘previ- 
=1 ous experience, Opportunity for advance- 
? ment, Resident. and traveling representa- 
| tives desired, Write today giving age, ed- 
and experience, Dept. 10 







ucation, 





16 E CLID AVE. 
an 2 6 EOC 


MAG IC SET FREE! 


SEND NO MONEY 
TW 


Box of thousand ‘wonders. Surprise 
friends. Make money. Tricks, puz- 
zles, games, etc. lll yours for sell- 
ing only twelve 25¢ boxes famous 
Mentho-Nova Salve. Send name 
‘and address today. We trust you. 


U.S. SUPPLY CO., Dept.J.227, Greenville, Pa. 













HOW TO 


Ss BANISH THEM 


Asimple, safe home treat- 
ment—16 years’ success in 
my practice. Moles (also BIG 
growths) dry up. Write forfree 
booklet giving full particulars. 
WM. DAVIS, M. D., 1242 
Grove Ave, Woodbridge,N.J. 























Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


Are diamonds found in the United States ?— 
Pennsylvania. 


A few diamonds have been discov- 
ered in the United States in recent 
years, but such discoveries are of small 
material value. 


How many and what states of the United 
States have compulsory education ?—New York. 


Since 1918 all the states of the 
United States have had compulsory 
education laws, though in a few of the 
states the requirements are not ade- 
quate. The tendency in recent years 
pi been to strengthen the existing 
aws, 


How many Indian tribes are there in the 
United States, and how much land do the In- 
dians own ?—Kentucky. 


According to The Standard Diction- 
ary of Facts there are representatives 
of 280 tribes living in the United 
States. Indian reservations comprise 
71,398,730 acres. A few Indians have 
obtained citizenship rights and own 
private property. Their holdings are 
not included in the total given. 


Who were some of the prominent people who, 
from the first, were opposed to the United 
States’ retaining the Philippine Islands ?—Iowa. 

The following persons were among 
those who, within a short time after 
the Spanish-American War, expressed 
views against holding the Philippines: 
William Jennings Bryan, Andrew 
Carnegie, George F. Hoar, Samuel 
Gompers, Adlai Stevenson, Carl 
Schurz, John W. Daniel, Charles 
Francis Adams. 

Give some information about Israel Zangwill. 
—Montana. 

Israel Zangwill was born in London 
in 1864 of Jewish parents. He became 
a teacher, but turned his attention to 
literature, writing novels, plays, poems, 
and essays. In his writings he has 
dealt with Jewish life. The Melting 
Pot, one of his best-known plays, takes 
up the problem of aliens in America. 
Among his other works are Children of 
the Ghetto, Without Prejudice, Merely 
Mary Ann, Dreamers of the Ghetto, 
and Plaster Saints. 

1. What was the origin of the term “John 
Bull’? 2. What is the origin of Saint Valen- 
tine’s Day? 8. For what was the Liberty Bell 
first used ?—Virginia. 

1. “John Bull,” used as a nickname 
for Great Britain or for the English 
people personified, is believed to have 
been used first in a political satire by 
John Arbuthnot, called History of 
John Bull. This appeared in 1712. 
In it the French nation was personified 
as “Lewis Baboon” and the Dutch as 
“Nicholas Frog.” The English ac- 
cepted their title of “John Bull” good 
naturedly, and the name has been pop- 
ular since. 2. Saint Valentine’s Day 
is the outgrowth of an old Roman cus- 
tom that goes back to such an early 
period that its origin is lost in antiq- 
uity. The Romans held an annual 
festival of entertainment and fun, one 
of the common forms of entertainment 
being the placing of the names of 
young women in a box to be drawn out 
by the young men. After the Chris- 
tian religion was introduced into Rome 
an effort was made by church authori- 
ties to have this old celebration aban- 
doned, but they were not successful. 
A modification was made, however, 
by substituting the names of saints in 
the box and each person drew out a 
name which was to represent one’s 
saint for the year. A bishop of Rome 
named Valentine suffered martyrdom 
February 14, 270, and that date was 
thereafter adopted as the time for 
the February festival and the name of 
Saint Valentine was given to it. 3. 
The Liberty Bell was originally used in 
the Pennsylvania State House. It is 
said that the bell was molded in Lon- 
don in 1752. 


Our patience will achieve more than 
our force.—Burke. 
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Burner sets in firebox of any stove - Y 11 i 

furnace; burns 96% air and 4% oil. /HDUTD 
Gives three times the heat of coal, and mary NN 

cheaper. Better cooking and baking. (as —— 

Installed in few minutes; no damage to ‘ é 

trial offer, and Free Book, “‘Scientific Oil “ 

Burning.” AGENTS: We pay $608 week: Write for free 

sample offer: Mention whether for stove or furnace: 

INTERNATIONAL HEATING COMPANY 

Depte 112-5, 117 South 14th St., St. Louis, Mo, 


Amazing invention vue away with 
stove or furnace. Sold on money-back 
FREE YourName A$]75VALUE 





coal or wood. The Instant-Gas Oil @ 
guarantee. Write today for 30-day free 
Inlaid inGold NEVER SOLD FOR LESS 
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Ml LLAMA ae RP PO LT 
Tt PERFECT WRITING INSTRUMENT 
New Im Writes like pencil with 
KOGRAPH © ink betterthan good foun- 

— — leak, clog or ect nate Makes 3 
4 carbons. 14 kt. gold point, shaped like fine Bad 
pencil point. Guaranteed. “Se Agent aumed. _ 
INKOGRAPH CO., Inc.,165Y Centre St.,NewYork 


“Life 


The PICTURE MAGAZINE 
rt, Nature, The Body 
Beautiful, Mind Intellec- 




























mals, Birds, Art Prints 
Cash contests and lessons. 
criticisms, cartoons and comics. Pro- 
claims The Invisible Brotherhood 
Can't describe—you must see it. Send 
NOW, 1 1 for 5 mo. trial sub 


O. K. No free samples 
ART and LIFE, Dept. 932. 


STEELPLATE Imitation WEDDING 


| INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 








two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 

100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 


Write your copy plainly and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
cost. Your sopy fied the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y 








BUNIONS 


Staaf the marvelous new Solvent, banishes 
ns. The stops almost instantly. The Hump 
vanishes aa ¢ as CS 01 bby manic You WILL 
a ON TRIAL 
{want you idem gs of from Bun fons. I want to 
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and 5 PEDODYNE.’ 
KAY LABORATORIES al K-7 
Chicago, Iiiinols 


ae 000 Ideal Duplicators 


in use by teachers. 100 
copies from one hand- | 
made original. Cost 2c | 
for each set. Write 
your dealer for circular 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- 
OATOR COMPANY 
20South Wells St., Ohieago 































We sold 2,124,288 pencils in 1923. 
How many ‘will we sell during 1924? 
Make a guess—Win a prize. Read 








Page Seven. 
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RAISE MONEY 
EASILY 


Teachers north of Georgia and east 
of the Mississippi write for our suc- 
cessful money-raising plan, We send 
well-known chocolate bars on con- 
signment to be sold for school pur- 
poses—allow thirty days for selling 
—prepay express in certain limits. 
Michigan customer writes:— 


“Good work, isn't it? 
Sold sixty boxes in 
less than one week. 


If you have a school money-raising 
problem write for plan and credit ap- 
plication-—also sent on request to 
churches, societies, etc. 
FRED D. LESURE CO. 
Wholesale Confectioners, 
650A Laurel St., Fitchburg, 
























EASY, FASCINATING, 
SPARE TIME WORK 


Coloring and selling our 1924 Line 
of Christmas Greeting Cards and 
Folder: . Exclusive designs, beau- 
tiful sentiments. Made especially 
‘or handcoloring. Big demand for 
dcolored cards. Easy to do. 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
_ Have 25,000 customers who started 
without experience many now makin 
from $50 to $80.a month and mcre! YOu 
can dothe same! Complete instructions 
enable all to color successfully. 


ee FREE BOOK 
Pleasant Pages’’ contains instructions 
how to color and how to sell. Write for 
it! Or send $1 for Trial Box containing 
assortmentcards, instruction book, brush, 
colors, and handcolored card as sample. 
Sells for $3 to $4 when color- 
sig money-making sea- 
son just starting. Write 
Y and get started 
immediately turning spare 














Make Money at Home 


You can earn good money at home in your 
spare time making show cards. No canvas- 
sing or soliciting. Weshow you how, supply 
both men and women work at home no matter 
where you live and pay you cash each week. 
Full particulars and booklet free. Write today. 


American Show Card System Limited 
219 Adams Building, Toronto, Canada 


EARN MONEY WEEKLY 


SPARE TIME, HOME, addressing, mailing, music, 
circulars. Send 10 cents for music information. 
NEW ENGLAND MUSIC COMPANY. 

234 Capen, Dept. P-10, Hartford, Conn. 


PLEASANT WORK--GOOD PAY 


Representatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS 
DRY GOODS, HANDKERCHIEFS, etc,, make good 
money. Easy, pleasant work. Full or spare time. 
Beautiful samples, instructions furnished. Write 
today. FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY, 
761 Fitzcharles Bidg., TRENTON, N. J. 


RAILWAY HELP NEEDED 


MEN—Age 18-40, wanting Ry. Station-Office ions, 
$116-$260 month free transportation, expense un- 
necessary. WriteBaker, Supt. 35 Wainwright, St.Louis. 


AG ENTS BIG PROFITS—$5 to $15 daily 

Introducing new style Guar- 
anteed_ Hosiery -- must wear or replaced free-- YOUR PAY IN 
ADVANCE--steady_income -- repeat orders --experience unneces- 
sary. You write orders--we deliver and collect. Outfit furnished, 
all colors and grades including silk ls--heathers. 


Mac-O-Chee Textile Co., Room 28110, Cincinnati, O. 


+ hotoplays, short stories, 
Big Money In Writing Svaink, songs, etc. Send 
to-day for free copy America’s greatest magazine for 
writers. Filled with practical help in writing and selling. 
Writer’s Digest, 623 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 


: $25-$300 
Write Photoplays: *27°-530° 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
pleteoutline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


$2.00 PER HOUR séake' Time. 


Become our local reedcraft instructor. Send 10c for 
illustrated booklet. Reedcrafters, 724 11th St., Wash., D.C. 


EVENINGS. I made it. Mail Order 

5 A Week business, booklet for stamp tells 
how. Sample and plan 25c. Free 

12 articles worth $3. ALNI SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y. 
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“One Teacher Tells Another’ Read 
Page Seven. 












BR Real Eastman Model. Guaranteed. Sell only 
twelve 25-cent boxes Mentho-Nova Salve and 

select premium as offered in our Catalog. Send 
no money—only name and address. We trust you. 


—_] U.S, SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 1227, Greenville, Pa. 








The Jade Pendant 


(Continued from page 37) 


back to school. His teacher had al- 
lowed the pupils a short recess to play 
a game of blindman’s buff, but he had 
wandered down to the shops instead. 

“What time does your school begin?” 
Bob asked, and Wei Ping told us that 
he was expected to be at his lessons 
at six o’clock in the morning and to 
study until dark. 

“Oh!” I exclaimed. “Then you 
must have plenty of holidays.” 

Wei Ping shook his head and ex- 
plained to us in his queer English 
that, on the contrary, they had very 
few. Sometimes they had a day at 
the full moon, but they always had a 
holiday on New Year’s Day and Kites’ 
Day. This day, which is the ninth day 
of the ninth month (October), was al- 
most here. Then the boys would take 
their kites of many shapes—dragons, 
butterflies, serpents, and fish—and go 
up on the hills to fly them. The whole 
family would go along, too, for a pic- 
nic, and they would buy a lunch of 
steamed biscuit and duck from the 
peddlers’ baskets. 

“That must be fun,” said Bob, “but 
I would rather have our American va- 
cations. I should like to visit a Chi- 
nese school, though.” 

Just then Mother and Father met us, 
and our new Chinese friend took his 
leave with many bows. 

We thought that we had seen the 
last of bright young Wei Ping, but the 
next morning there came to Father a 
sheet of red paper covered with Chi- 
nese characters which our innkeeper 
told us was an invitation from Mr. 
Wong to visit that day his home and 
the school of his grandson, Wei Ping. 
Mr. Wong, the innkeeper explained, 
had formerly been a government offi- 
cial in the days before China had be- 
come a republic, and was still a promi- 
nent citizen of the town. 

Mother and Father were as much 
pleased with the invitation as we, for 
Father, in addition to his work for the 
newspaper, was collecting material for 
magazine articles to be illustrated by 
Mother’s sketches. 

We were extravagant for once and 
hired sedan chairs, partly in honor of 
Mother’s birthday, and partly because 
the innkeeper had told us that it would 
not be polite to go on foot. Mother 
wore her new jade pendant. 

How very different was Mr. Wong’s 
big square house, roofed in green tile 
and built around a court, from the 
wretched little one-room, = straw- 
thatched hovels which we had seen 
along the river banks! 

Passing by a tall carved screen in 
front of the door (a screen, we learned 
afterwards, to keep the evil spirits 
from darting into the house), we found 
ourselves in a courtyard decorated with 
dwarf trees in pots, porcelain figures, 
artificial rocks, and a summerhouse too 
tiny for anything but a doll. 

Mr. Wong, Wei Ping’s grandfather, 
a dignified elderly gentleman, wearing 
a long silk coat with loose sleeves, re- 
ceived us with a great deal of ceremony 
in a beautifully furnished room off the 
courtyard. The chairs and tables were 
of ebony carved with designs of drag- 
ons and inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 
From the ceiling hung lanterns of rich 
silk. On our way to the schoolroom I 
caught glimpses of many other rooms 
as richly furnished as this. 

When we entered the schoolroom, I 
almost forgot my manners and clapped 
my hands to my ears, there was such 
a noise. Imagine a dozen or more boys 
all shouting at once! 

The serious-faced teacher, however, 
did not seem in the least disturbed. 
The boys scrambled up from their lit- 
tle benches and bowed to us. After 
this ceremony, Wei Ping, who was 
standing with his back to the teacher’s 
desk, went on shouting out his lesson. 
I watched some of the boys studying 
from their books. They began on the 
last page, reading the columns down- 
ward and to the left. 

Some of the smaller boys were 
studying arithmetic from an abacus, 
a wooden frame of wires strung with 
wooden beads. Others were practicing 
writing (it seemed more like painting 
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Sell the Famous Mason’s, Peter’s, and Nestle’s Bars 
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Set AS Ths 1 BS IN GVALITY | 

: a : Nestle’s bars are made with 

The original milk chocolate. full cream milk, They ar 
A fine, rich, satisfactory fla Mason’s Cocoanut Peaks, richest in cream. All that 
vor gives Peter's its distinc- Mint Patties, Almond Nou fresh, pure, full cream milk 
tive qualities. Peter's, as well gats and many other bars sat blended into the riciness of 
as all the bars we handle, are isfy a longing for real fine the chocolate the mellow 
foil wrapped to keep them confection. — velvety creaminess everyone 
fresh and clean. ‘ loves. 


No Money in Advance—We Allow 30 Days Credit 


All school children like good candy. They Each box of candy contains 24-5e¢ bars or 120 


would rather buy candy from their school than le bars, A box sells for $1.20. On half and full 
a store because the profit so easily earned will ease lots the cost to you is S0c per box, express 
purchase useful equipment for the school, prepaid. A 12 box order costs $10.00. A 6 box 
Without asking you for a penny we will send order costs $5.00. We have 30 different Se and 
you an assortment of le and 5c selling chocolate  1¢_ items in stock at all times. Customers in far 
bars. (See the coupon below). You can easily western states can only order Peter's and Nes- 
sell these delicious bars in a short time. You  le’s. Shipments made from Chicago Stock. 


keep the profit and remit wholesale price of 
candy to us, 

Our brands of candy are well known and the 
best on the market. Peter's and Nestle’s are Selling Price 
particularly fine for children because of their ($1.20 per box) 
good food value, <A 5e bar of Peter's or Nestle’s Cost to Set (Exp, Bree 
will serve as a part of a pupil's lunch. Mason paid, oo 


Profit Table 

50 Boxes 25 Boxes 12 Boxes 6 Boxes 
$60.00 $30.00 $14.40 $7.20 
40.00 20.00 10.00 5.00 


bars appeal to those who like fresh home made Your profit $20.00 $10.00 $ 4.40 $ 2.20 
confection, We also have a Premium Plan which enables 

Fill out the coupon below and_candy will be teachers to procure Flags, Pencil Sharpeners, 
shipped prepaid express at once, Or if you wish Phonographs, Atlas of the World, Dictionaries 


First Aid Kits, Electric Heaters and other useful 
equipment for the school room free of charge 
Write for this catalog. 


send for samples and catalog, and select your 
own assortment. Just send us your name along 
with name of your school and principal. 


BYLUND BROTHERS, Inc., ©92“s<tione"* Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. City 





BYLUND BROS., INC., WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 


Gentlemen: Please send us....Boxes of the best 5c selling and... .Boxes of the best lec selling 
chocolate bars. We agree to sell these bars within 30 days and remit you at cost price, keeping the 
profit on the sale for ourselves. We understand that candy is guaranteed and can be sent back if 


not satisfactory. 

eg a ror aves as . .Address. 
Name of Principal. .....ccccccccesecseces 

Name of School or District No.............00: 


Address 











IMPORTED BULBS 


TULIPS, NARCISSUS AND HYACINTHS FOR GROWING IN SCHOOLROOM AND HOME. 





During the dull winter days these lovely flowers 


will brighten many a schoolroom and home. Much 

interest and enthusiasm will be derived from watch- | 

ing the flowers grow—then bloom, Both school 

and home will have a new attraction for the children. 
We will accept orders for Bulbs from September 

15th to December 15th. They should be planted in | 

earthen pots filled with good dirt for house blooming. | 

f it is desired to have them bloom out-of-doors in | 

the spring, it is necessary that they be planted in | 


the garden early in the fall. With each order we 
include our special “Bulb Culture 
Order by number. 

No. 8001. TULIPS. Imported) from Holland. 
Average size. Various colors. Price, 75 cents 
per dozen, assorted colors, postpaid. 

No. 8002. PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS. Im 
ported from France. Standard size. Pure white. 
Price, 75 cents per dozen, postpaid. 

No. 8003. HYACINTHS. Imported from_ lol 
land, Average size bulbs, Various colors. Price, 
$1.00 per dozen, colors assorted, postpaid. 

No. 8004. GIANT HYACINTHS. Largest _Hlol- 
land bulbs. Variety of colors. Flowers will be 
very large and lovely beyond description. Price, & 
giant bulbs for $1.00, select colors, postpaid. 

No. 8005. SPECIAL OFFER. Consisting of a 
Falection of 4 Tulips, 4 Paper White Narcissus and 
4 Hyacinths, Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO— 


MARCH BROTHERS. 


208, 210, 212 WRIGHT AVENUE, LEBANON, OHIO | 
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noys& Earn Xmas Money | (Ui el a 


Write for $0 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sel! for 10c aset. | 319 to $100 pai - eels _ ott lence - 
1 d 3.00 and k $2.00. No Work--Just Fun. ° paid by 48 companies. No Correspondence Course. 
SONichotas. O13 Glenwood Rd., Dept. 36, Brookiyn, N.Y. | Details FREE, Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo, 


Yold Deckle-Edged Stationery [12 
oc : Beautifully Monogramed : poh 


R those whoseek individuality in their stationery, this 
one quire box of white writing paper with gold deckle- 
edge, willappeal. Very newest ripplefinish and fine writing 
a : _ WA surface. Beautifully embossed with one Old English initial 
i hae eth ingoldF REE. Sheet size 6” x 7’; two styles of envelopes; 
envelope of new popular size 334” x 6’. Attractive 
Hinge box No.429. Price complete with stamping—$1. 19. 

Give letter you desire stamped when ordering. 
FREE 30th Anniversary Gift Book of 170 pages, show- 
ing thousands of exquisite gift suggestions for 

every occasion. Send for your copy Today. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 608 Broad St., Providence, R.!. 
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In Exactly 7 Weeks! 

The lady in the picture is close to an ideal 
weight. Yet two months ago she was far too 
stout—-was heavier by more than forty pounds! 
Mrs. Ella Carpenter, New Orleans, explains how 
she reduced with such success: 

had long wished for some means of re- 

dueing my 170 lbs. Being a business woman I 
had no time nor money to waste on fads; but 
two months ago I decided to try a method that 
somehow seemed sensible. The trial didn't 
cost anything, it required only a week—so I 
gave Wallace reducing records a chance and 
here is what happened. 


“Easiest Thing I Ever Did” 


“Fifteen minutes each evening I took the re- 


k 


ducing movements—to music. It was uncom- 
monly interesting; I felt better from the start. 
But I watched my weight, and that is what 
thrilled me; I lost 6% Ibs. that first week. 
Naturally, I ‘went on with it. The second 
week I lost 8 lbs. more. 

“I didn’t do a thing to supplement my course 
with Wallace—no ‘Turkish baths—no starving, 


nor patent foods or drugs—I just got thin to 
music as the offer said I would. It was delight- 
fully easy. Today, my bathroom scale said 129 
——not bad for my 5 ft. 5 inches!” 

Reduce without punishment: without any 
“reduced look!” Proof that you can costs 
nothing. The trial is really free. Coupon 
brings the full first lesson—record and all— 
without payment now or on delivery. 
WALLACE (417) 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Please send me FREE and POSTPAID for a 
week's free trial the Original Wallace Reduc- 
ing Record, 
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Just right for 
school or home. Has 
ener, ruler, eraser, per 
Just sell six 25¢ 








folding cup, sharp- 
holder, four,pencils, 
Mentho-Nova 
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Salve, Send 

address. Y.§, SUPPLY CO. = 4 

Dept. U-227. Greenville, Pa,' 
$325.00 in cash prizes to readers 

of this magazine. Read Page Seven. 
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RANGE 
BEARCAT 
RADIO 
VACUUM 
TUBE SET 


NOW 
ONLY 
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\ XV ORLD'S latest, most amazing 
radio discovery. *‘Truly won- 
derful,’’say experts. BEARCAT gives 






distance and tone of expensive got. Most From 
selective set ever built ,.barnone.InChicago, 
with five stations on, BEARCAT brought in Factory 


stations clearly 1000 miles away. Outside of to You 
Chicago, BEARCAT brings them in fromall 
over. Easiest set to use—one dial controls all . 
tuning. No squeals. Stations come in ins Set with Vacuum 
stantly. World’s most efficientand lowest Tube, all batter- 
priced receiver. b ies,phonea,serial, 
A real vacuum tube ground wire 
Nota Crystal Set set— entirely new fisulators. Ready 
principle accounts for super - sensitivity, to operate $18.88. 


ater distance, wonderful tone and ultra~ a 
Selectivity. a eat ti ke BEARCAT. Beautiful mahogany Gish 
cabinet. All batteries fit inside. Nota knock-down set. Hear 


ery 80 minutes day and night; music, 


et reports; news ev v > 
oy ae ° church services, election returns. Get 


opera, dance orchestras, 
a BEARCAT now! sf 
EY Pay postman price plus a few 
SEND NO MON cents postage onarsival., pS f 
BEARCAT 10 days. Money back if you are not enthusias! 
entirely satisfied. Mail coupon today and BEARCAT will be pent 








special introductory price. Be sure to check offer y 
\ Bearcat Radio Co., 927 Eastwood Ave., Dept. 13, Chicago 
i. — a meV AIL COUPON NOW==—=— 

BEARCAT RADIO CO., 927 Eastwood Ave., Dept.13, Chicago 
= Send me BEARCAT Set—$9.98. | 
] ; Send me BEARCAT Set complete with vacuum tube, phones, 
“all batteries, aerial, ground wire, insulators— all ready to 
operate--$18. 88. f afte: | 
il y post correct amount, plus small ostage. If after 
corutoay, Fal am not satisfied, you willrefund my money upon 
1 receipt of outfit in good condition, ] 


Name | 


] Street ecccccccsesceses sssssseveeecennnennecsscsnneseonsnsecs sevseees 
i secesescsseses> BEALE. socoscorcrrereces ] 
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camel’s hair brush, and then trying to 
repeat from memory. 

At one side of the room, I noticed 
a table with lighted candles and bowls 
of rice placed before some narrow 
pieces of carved wood. Wei Ping told 
us afterwards that these were ances- 
tral tablets and that the names of his 
grandfather’s grandfather and grand- 
mother and other ancestors were writ- 
ten on them. 

Later when we were in a more quiet 
room, I listened to Mr. Wong telling 
Father about the Chinese learning. 
Wei Ping never had to learn an alpha- 
bet, because there is none. Every word 
is a picture and stands for an idea. I 
sometimes think that spelling is hard 
but what would I do if I had to learn 
from 2,000 to 10,000 characters! 

Wei Ping, who had been allowed to 
come along too, told what a hard time 
he had when six years ago he first be- 
gan to study the Chinese classics from 
a primer called the Trimetrical Classic. 
The sentences were very difficult for a 
six-year-old boy. His little brother is 
beginning with an easier reader. Often 
the teacher breaks the monotony of so 
much learning by rote, by telling 
stories, usually about boys who showed 
great respect for their parents. 

“Who are the rest of the boys in your 
class?” I asked Wei Ping. “And 
where do the girls study?” 

He seemed much surprised that we 
did not know that some of the boys 
were neighbors and the rest his cousins 
who lived in the same house, though in 
separate apartments. 

Wei Ping’s ten-year-old sister, Pao 
Chu (Precious Pearl), had joined us, 
hanging back shyly, for she spoke little 
English. 

“Pao Chu,” remarked Mr. Wong, 
answering my second question, “learns 
from her mother the four virtues. 
They are correct manners, careful 
speech, submissive behavior, and proper 
employment for the hands. She also 
learns the three obediences, that of a 
daughter to her father, a wife to her 
husband, and a mother to her son. 

“She wants me to tell you that she 
is studying some of Wei Ping’s books, 
too; and I am sure she wishes to in- 
troduce the American ladies to her 


We found the mother of Wei Ping 
and Pao Chu hobbling about on her 
tiny feet, giving orders to some of the 
servants, for she, being Mr. Wong’s 
eldest daughter-in-law, directed the 
household. Pao Chu brought out a 
beautiful suit of pink silk exquisitely 
embroidered with a design of chrysan- 
themums, for us to see. Her brother 
explained that she had worn it on New 
Year’s Day, and he pointed to a little 
hole burned by one of the firecrackers 
that he had set off then. 

Pao Chu called our attention to a 
pair of embroidered satin slippers only 
three inches long. Pao Chu was to 
have worn them if she had had her 
feet bound, we learned. Though her 
mother was afraid that they would 
“Jose face” if her daughter did not have 
golden lilies (small feet), her father, 
like many of the progressive China- 
men, had insisted that his little girl 
should not endure the torture of having 
her feet bound. 

We had a peek at the kitchen, where 
the kitchen gods, ugly red and green 
idols of plaster in their niche behind 
the stove, sat staring at bowls of rice. 
The cook was feeding the fire with 
straw and grass. Other’ servants 
were chopping chicken, boiling rice, 
and stirring soup. I was wondering 
how Bob and I would ever manage with 
chopsticks if we should be asked to 
dinner, when we heard a commotion 
in the court. 

An American woman and a little girl 
had alighted from a sedan chair and 
a Chinese girl and boy whom I had not 
seen before were running out of the 
house to meet them. I saw Mother 
look intently at the American woman. 

“It is not—” she began. , 

“Yes, it really is your old friend,” 
the newcomer interrupted. “I would 
know those brown eyes and that au- 
burn hair of yours anywhere even if 
Wei Ping had not told me the name of 
the American family that he met yes- 
terday.” . 

Then she went on to explain that 
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Begin the School Year Right 


Get 100% benefit from Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
and any books you may order in combination with it— 


By Ordering Now 


—at the beginning of your year’s work, and thus having 
the use of these invaluable helps all through the school year. 


The September Number 


of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is assured to all who 
order promptly. It is of great importance to teachers that 
they have the magazine for the full year beginning with 
September and the best way to insure this is to send your 
subscription now—while the matter is fresh in your mind. 


Order Now and Pay Later 


We are very anxious to co-operate with all teachers who 
for any reason prefer or find it more convenient to order now 
and send remittance later. Use the order blank below. 
Make your order to cover the magazine and all the books 
offered in combination with it that you are likely to need 
during the school year. Your order will be filled promptly 
and you need not pay until November 15th. 

This offer to extend credit applies also to The Pathfinder and the va- 
rious books for teachers offered in combination with Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans at special reduced prices. (See combination prices below.) 

We strongly urge all teachers to avail themselves of this credit privi- 
lege, for by so doing you will have the magazines and books to use during 
the entire school year. 


Special Prices for These Books In Combination With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 

THE PATHFINDER (See description on page 88 of September number)___...$1.00 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for.only 75 cents additional, or $2.75. 

FOUR HUNDRED GAMES (See description on page 94 of this number). 1.59 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 

PEDAGOGICAL PEP (See description on page 84 of September number)... 1.50 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Pians for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 

THE ANNUAL of Nor. Instructor-Primary Plans (See page 95 of Sept. No.) 1.50 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only. $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 

EVERY DAY PLANS (See description on page 94 of this number) ~--_.. 1.50 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 


SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK (See description on page 94 of this number), 1.50 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 


THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS (See page 94 of this number)... 1.50 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 
HOW I DID IT (See description on page 84 of September number)... 80 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 65 cents additional, or $2.65. 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS (See description on page 84 of Sept. No.) 80 


Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 65 cents additional, or $2.65. 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR (See description on page 22 of Sept. No.) .80 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 65 cents additional, or $2.65. 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS, BOOK I (See page 84 of Sept. No.) .60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 


INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS, BOOK II (See page 84 of Sept. No.)_ .66 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 


INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS, BOOK I (See page 84 of Sept. No.) -60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 

? ED TOYS, BOOK II (See page 84 of Sept No.) .60 

a oa ee teary Plans AS. only. 60 cents additional, = dese: 

LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS (See page 84 of Sept. No.) .60 


Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 
The above books are also fully described in our 1924-25 Year Book which will 
be gladly mailed to any teacher on request. 
A blank for your convenience in ordering is provided below. Fill it out and 
send it to us today—before you forget it. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You.) 











Use This Order Blank—Remit November 15th If More Convenient 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co.,| Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, : 
(Mail to Nearest Office) | Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


Gentlemen—Kindly enter my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one 
year, beginning with the September number. (Price $2.00.) 

Also send me the books checked below in combination ‘with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans at the additional prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired. | 
(J The Pathfinder, 75 cents additional OD How I Did It, 66 cents additional 
{} Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional (J Practical Selections, 65 cents additional 
(] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional [} Poems Teachers Ask For, 65 cents additional 
{] The Annual of Normal Instructor-Primary [_] Poster Patterns, Book I, 50 cents additional 

Plans, $1.20 additional Poster Patterns, Book 11, 50 cents additional 
(J Every Day Plans, $1.20 additional [J Jointed Toys, Book I, 60 cents additional 
[] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional (j Jointed Toys, Book II, 50 cents additional 
[J The Year’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional [] Little Citizens, 60 cents additional 


Co ey ie Bee 1924 


The total amount of the above order is $..c.eeeeeeeeeeees eo ccccccceccccvccccceccocce 
which 5 C1 I am enclosing herewith. i a cross (X) in one of the squares to 
(CI agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1924, ) imdicate your preference as to payment. | 

TINT Le EE eee EET Le LE eT ee Ee 
i eh en yer rr rere rer erei eer Lea Dette eeeneceeeeeeeseeeeseeaes 
Street or R. F. D......... wccereccccccccsocore TT State......ccce0 evccee ° 
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There Is 

One Cream Perfect 
for Ebery Use 


To develop and keep a clear, soft, 
smooth skin you need only use 


Ingram’s 


Milkweed Cream 


It is a thorough cleanser and yet 
light enough in body to form a 
comfortable foundation for powder. 
But it has certain remedial proper- 
ties that subdue redness, roughness, 
tan, and freckles and such imperfec- 
tions. Whether you use it as a 
cleanser, a protection, or a powder 
base, its nourishing and _ healing 
properties will bring fresh beauty 
and new life to your skin. 
Used by discriminating women for 
more than thirty years. 
A little scientific care now may save 
months of effort later on. Get a jar 
at your -druggist’s today, the dollar 
jar is the more economical for you. 
Or send tencents (coin or stamps) 
for generous sample with the 
Dermascope, which will prove to 
its beneficial effect. 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 





Established 1885 
In Canada : 465 Tenth St., 
Windsor, Ont. Detroit, Mich. 








TWELVE CENTS ?®ing yous copy of me 
rousin; are on; 

Love The Good Old U. S. A.” for your Fall Entertain- 

ment or for your Daily Calisthenics. 

WM. F. BERTRAM, Publisher, Hannibal, Mo. 


DA HomE™ | 


you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting, Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 





today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 


1,250, x 
Toronto, Can. 


Authorized Capital $ 
121 Colborne Building, 








“See my new Gown. The latest from Paris 
following the Empire Mode.” 

“Well, little ‘wife, that makes you look 
younger than ever. I suppose Madame La- 
Verne charged about ninety dollars for that.” 

“Madame La Verne? No dear. I, myself, 
designed and made this gown. It cost exactly 
sixteen dollars, twenty-seven cents.”’ 

“I have turned my spare moments into 
money. I have taken the Franklin Learn-at- 
Home System of Gown Designing and Making. 
On this one gown I have saved ,——— —— —— 
several times the cost of the / Franklin Institute 


instruction.” ’ 
Every woman or girl, 15 Dep’t P 602, 
ws 7 Rochester, N. Y. 


up, should mail coupon 7 

immediately for free Send me Free Sample 

sample instructions A, /s/uctions in the Learn- 

from this won- at-Home System checked be- 

derful course. low. Tell me how to easily 
J 4 learn to Design and Make Gowns 


MAIL or Hats. 


...-Gown Designing ...Millinery 


Seem eee error essere sesreseeeseesese 
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gupterday she had arrived with Wei 
ing’s two cousins, whom she had 
chaperoned home from the mission 
school for their vacation, just as Wei 
Ping returned from his encounter 
with us. She had recognized our 
names, and Mr. Wong, in considera- 
tion for her kindness to his grand- 
children, had arranged this meeting. 

Mother was very happy over this 
surprise. 

“Never did anyone have a pleasanter 
birthday,” she declared on the way 
home. 

Bob remarked, “If we believed in 
signs as the Chinese do, we might say 
that the jade pendant was really a 
lucky stone.” 


Handwriting Instruction for 
Primary Grades 


(Continued from page 49) 


over the copy many times. Use the 
letter “u” in the same way. The 
“Farmer in the Dell” will give the cor- 
rect idea of the speed and rhythm. 
Give three counts for this letter at the 
rate indicated by the song. Make the 
counting smooth, blending one count 
into the next. The aim should be to 
have pupils write with freedom, but 
with as little counting as_ possible. 
Count if there is need for it, but feel 
that much is being accomplished when 
the desired results are produced with 
less or no counting. 

Begin as soon as possible to intro- 
duce combinations of letters and simple 
words. Whatever size and simplicity 
of form have to be used at first, two 
changes should gradually be made in 
the copies. They should be reduced in 
size and be made more complex. If 
these changes are made too rapidly, 
the correct handling of the pencil will 
collapse. There need be no deteriora- 
tion if the steps are made gradually to 
the normal size. This size should not 
be less than three eighths of an inch 
in height for such letters as “u” and 
“n,” and should be kept larger if neces- 
sary. A very gradual reduction makes 
it possible to maintain, at all times, a 
proper handling of the pencil and also 
good form. Both should be stressed 
from the beginning. 

There are two different lesson plans, 
through which nearly all of the prac- 
tice may be given. The first may be 
called the word plan, as shown on pa- 
pers No. 2, 3 and 4 in the illustration. 
The second may be called the sentence 
plan. See papers No. 5 and 6. The 
object of the first plan is to train for 
the first need, the writing of words. 
The object of the second is to teach 
capitals, sentences, and paragraphs. 
Using the plans in the order given 
meets the needs better than the tradi- 
tional plans which begin with exercises 
and follow with capitals. 

The following directions should be 
adhered to in planning lessons: 

1. Lesson plans~ should provide 
practice that will make it easy to 
further the use of the entire writing 
machine. 

2. Provision -should be made for 
practice in actual writing, as closely 
related as possible to the needs of the 
written work in other school subjects. 

3. The entire plan should show a 
direct movement, by gradual, easy 
steps, to a definite goal. 

Many lesson’ plans show abrupt 
changes and wide gaps from one copy 
to another. Other lesson plans are 
faulty because they show too wide a 
range, beginning with a very simple 
exercise and ending with a sentence or 
paragraph. 

Three stages of difficulty are shown 
in the word plan lessons, simple, me- 
dium in difficulty, and difficult. Many 
similar lessons under each stage should 
be given. Which type of lesson is best 
for any given class requires judgment 
on the part of the teacher. Give as 
difficult lessons as possible, having pu- 
pils use a good process and turn out a 
good product. Select one that will be 
suitable for the majority of the class. 
There are likely to be a few for whom 
such a lesson would not be profitable. 
The work should be differentiated for 
this group by simply enlarging the 
size. They should realize that they 
are not up to the others and that ex- 
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200 sheets and 100 en- 
velopes—6 months’ supply 
of personal stationery for 
only $1. High grade, clear fj 
white bond paper, smooth, j 
even writing surface. Has ff 
that crisp, crackly ‘feel’? Fj 
that identifies it to every- 
one as superior quality 
stationery. Size 6x7 inches 
with envelope to match. 
We specialize on this one 
item only, doing an enors 
mous tots usiness, 80 
that we give you unusual 
value at this low price. 
Every day customers 
write us that the sta- 
tionery is far better 
inet Gee ncaes phen, wiloal , 

‘act the paper alone, wi 
your name and address, would ordinarily cost you more 


than a dollar. 
RE Your Name and Address 
on Every Sheet and Envelope 


Printed in rich, dark blue, up to 4 lines. (Note—our large 
production does not allow any variation in printing; top 
center of sheet and fap. of envelope only, as shown in 
illustration). Type is ‘‘Plate Gothic’’ designed especially 
for clearness and good taste. Makes a personal farms poe 4 
you will be delighted to use. An ideal gift printed wit! 
your friend’s name. 


Money Back Guarantee! 


Order today! Just fill in the coupon exactly yt hi> want the sta- 
tionery printed, send it to us with $1.00 (west of Denver and out- 
side the U.S. $1.10) and this generous supply will come by return 

il, securely packed and postage prepaid. We guarantee satisfac 
































. . 1 6 07 s * 
National Stationery Co2°Q7 Livce!sttichway 


I enclose $1.00 (west of Denver and outside the U.S. 
$1.10). Send me the 200 sheets and 100 envelopes of 
National Stationery printed as follows. Money returned 
if 1 am not satisfied. 
































tion? If you are not pleased in every way we will refund your money 
en question. Send the coupon now—while you're thinking of it! 


To Avoid Errors Please Write or Print Clearly 
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i New Larkin Catalog 
d2 Have you the new Larkin book showing all the beau- 
tiful Larkin Premiums — furniture, rugs, silverware, , 
and other lovely things for the home ? / 
Just for starting a little Club-of-5 — 
four others and yourself — Larkin Co 
will reward you liberally. Your friends [ 
will gladly join your club. me 
, Get this handsome Larkin Catalog-—~—""" 
picturing over 1600 attractive Premiums and _ ‘| 
the 800 Larkin Products with which they are /* 


given. Mail Coupon To-day o 
a Se 







Metory 
“oe 





“ Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, Il. 
Ltthttt CO tac. Peoria, ill 
Please send me New Fall Catalog No. 71 

and Information about Larkin Clubs. 


Name 
Address 
478 

















NO RED TAPE—NO DELAY 


Order Now! This offer is limited. It may never appear again. 
' \ Don't delay. Just send $2.00 as a deposit. If you wish to return 
Oe the diamond ring after trial, your deposit will be refunded, 
Wore FREE BOOK OF GEMS 
- Ur Ke Most complete Jewelry Catalog ever issued of 
a+ smashing diamond ring offer ever a. {i 7, Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry — newest 
A pertecty cut, guaranteed, bine watte. fiery dia- , » designs at lowest prices, 
mondis set rat w! gold cup; ar 
size. Latest design, hand engraved mounting. > edie oy ue TWO MILLION — 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL LAR STOCK, 
We take all chances—if you are not satisfied at the 
end of ten days for any reason whatsoever, return 
the diamond ring to us and your deposit will be re- 











s™ PLY send $2.00 for the most sensattonal, 
pric 


order from 
DOL 


Address Dept.1134 Hst. 1895 


funded to you. Send only $2.00, and receive this 4 

genuine steel blue white diamond ring in a hand- he e % e U U ° 
some gift box charges paid legal guarantee bon CO 
accompanies each ring. After ten days’ trial pay bal. 

ance $6.46 a month for 12 months. Price only $79.50. # de : 5 








A Red Cross First Aid Cabinet is a 
mighty handy article to have in any 
schoolroom. We have given away a 
large number of these during the past 
few years. We have one all ready for 
your school now! Read what we say 
on Page Seven. 


WATCH KNIFE } 
AND CHAIN 
Real American Watch, 5 year guarantee, fine} 
Jcase, looks and wears like gold. Just sell 12) 
jboxes Mentho-Nova Salve (Wonder Menthol 
Ointment.) Return the $3.00 and receive 
watch or choice of 147 premiums free. Address} 
U. S. Supply Company, S9-27, G ville, Pa. 










































GET THIS WONDERFUL RING 
You Eans mee itfromA yay) L DIAMOND SEND (T BACK |) 
ese Ama: Beauti, Ae FeOnoD Gems match the ect ana 
ating beauty a GENU. NDS in every way.Th 
the same Fereeus ne, Hash» and dazzling play of ne 
a ire. e Ly rrific ‘Acid Test of direct com? I 
Litetime experts n all their capertenss to see ime 
ifference. Prove this 


MAKE THI S ae Ide by side 0 CoRropITe and 


|| ringtheprice ri 
|| alone havet ime facet pfs as Gon 
| No . 2 ‘iles Solisaire 14K Gold 
No.2 ages Pierced oG Filigree 20 4 Post Ring 
No. Carved Basket Ring, Fle 
i e a pride Blossom Engra: 
0.7 Mens peeve, Bale Bel oe 14K Gold Filled _—° 


LY] 
A spe Mass pexegen Cyper En 4. 


| SEND NO MONEY *: 


1] wanted and cise as chown by $i Se ol 

Songer jointand yourring willcome return mail. Depos: 

ehown above with postman. You lo not risk a same 

; binding legal gu guarantee to r fon our money yin full ‘is ‘at 

] ER sie uw WIN Ec ] 
E Co. pets, 181, 
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SEXOLOGY 


by William H,. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge @ Young Wife ShouldHave. 





Iilustrated. Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
“ANN in one volume, Knowledge a Mother ShouldImpartto Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia,Pa. 














ve $3gso 


Take advantage of the great saving we offer 
on the genuine warld caso us, ball-bearing, 
iong-wearing gL. c h Typewriter. Late 
model machines, at a ~ size, up-to- “date i in 
every Way, at remarkably low prices, 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


SEND NO Test it thoroughly—no obligation. 
MONEY A YEAR TO PAY to) Gnices 
Guaranteed Five Years 
j t and highest class job of rebuilding known to 


» Our machines sdo perfect work and last for 
h C. Smith is the easiest machine 






ear 
r Free Booklet of Valuable % 


it 
—~jShormations "Big Catalog and our Special 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES co. 


281-360 East Grand Avenve Chicago, tilinois 


FOR THAT THROBBING 


NERVOUS HEADACHE 


massage the temples 
with cooling, ea 


“Inentholatum 


Write for free sample 


Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans. 











































ean quickly raise the funds it needs 
by our dignified, novel plan, as hun 


YOUR Senn nine eee 
dre ds of others everywhere are doing. | 








known candies such as Peter's, Nestle’s, 
Repetti’s bo ypular 5c and 10c ee eliers. You 
pay when candy is sold. All help--you don’t 
1ave to do it entirely. Every body buys these 
candy bars. Projits are big!, Write now for 
details, testimonials and sample 
PACKAGE PRODUCTS co. 

200 B’way, Dept. 116, New York 


FREE! 


Genuine Heavy Leath- 
er, standard size, firm- 
ly sewed, with strong 
rubber bladder. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, 
free for selling 25 pack- 
ages Bluine at 10 cents a 
package. Write for Bluine 
BLUINE MFG Co., 
91 Mill Street. 
Concord Jct., Mass. 














mall thin model in Platina effect, SU 
~ ribbon bracelet and fancy clasp. eled movement peuar: f 
yours. yours for selling hich grade ety ips t preted at 1bc a bottle. 
nd No Money—just name and address. i gen | ) EJ bottles 
of perfume et easy plan for ‘getting this beautiful Free. 


BELL PERFUME CO., Dept. A 681, 





Every school should have the Large 
Framed Pictures of Washington,. Lin- 
coln, Roosevelt, Harding and Coolidge 
on the wall. You can get them free. 
Read Page Seven. 
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tra effort and practice are necessary. 
The lessons can be adapted to fit differ- 
erent abilities. Each pupil should be 
working up to his ability, working un- 
der conditions favorable for progress. 
Pupils who are learning to use more 
of the writing machine than they are 
accustomed to use can be prevented 
from making progress by being given 
copies containing too fine and too com- 
plex movements. One of the greatest 
needs is for teachers to differentiate 
the work for the pupils. 

The word plan and the sentence plan 
provide practice in actual writing. 
This should increase and become more 
difficult. On paper No. 4 it will be 
noticed that the final part of the les- 
son was merged into written spelling. 
On paper No. 6 written language was 
added. This is an important feature 
as it helps to close the gap which 
usually exists 
practice and other writing. The les- 
son plans were designed with this 
special need in view. 

The process and the product should 
be observed. See that the process is 
such that radical changes will not have 
to be made in succeeding grades. Be 
sure that the product is not radi- 
cally wrong in important points, such 
as size, slant, spacing, and arran : 
ment. A good standard should 
maintained in all grades at all seed 
The finer details which make for per- 
fection in form should not be ignored, 
but the points mentioned above should 
receive first consideration. Very poor 
training is being given if faults 
which are radically wrong are allowed 
to continue down the page. 

Papers No. 5 and 6 illustrate two 
effective methods of making rapid 
and marked changes in writing, poor 
in quality. In a class showing too 
large writing, too small writing, 
crowded spacing, and too wide spacing, 
corrections of all of these faults can 
be made simultaneously. One way of 
effecting these changes is through 
the teacher’s use of the blackboard and 
another is by the use of copy slips. 

In' each case the copy may be the 
same but it did not happen to be so 
in the papers illustrated here. A 
sentence should be chosen the right 
length to fit the width of the paper, 
leaving good margins at right and 
left sides and with ample space be- 
tween letters and words. Unless this 
is carefully done, the plan will not be 
effectual. The teacher should try on 
paper the sentence selected for the pu- 
pils, making the size and spacing that 
the pupils should make. In this way 
the teacher will be sure that a proper 
sentence has been selected. If the 
teacher has copy slips for this sentence 
they should be distributed to the pu- 
pils, in order that they may place them 
upon their papers to cover their in- 
correct work. See paper No. 6. If 
the teacher does not have copy slips 
she should put the copy on the black- 
board so that all of the children may 
see it, as shown in the illustration of 
the schoolroom. Paper No. 5 is a pu- 
pil’s reproduction of the copy put on 
the blackboard by the teacher. It is 
important that the lines on the paper 
and the sides of the paper be represent- 
ed accurately on the blackboard. Pu- 
pils should write, stopping frequently 
to compare with the blackboard illus- 
tration. 

Make the class feel that they are to 
change their writing in ways that will 
make it more like the model. Those 
whose writing needs changing should 
not write under what has been written. 
Ask the class such questions as “Did 
you begin in the right place?” “Does 
your sentence extend too far across 
the page or not far enough?” “Do you 
need to change the spacing?” Those 
whose work is approximately like the 
model should continue it down the page. 
This idea should be made so prominent 
that the poor writers will feel that 
their lesson has been a failure unless 
noticeable changes have been made. 
The teacher should feel the same if 
she has not caused pupils to change 
their writing. Be sure to take note of 
what has been done. Important edu- 
cational principles run through this 
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TWO WIDELY USED SERIES OF BOOKS 


The Happy Hour Readers 


Book I—For First Half of First Year 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year 
Book III—For First Half of Second Year 
Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year 


(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 


PREPAID PRICES: 


IN STRONG PAPER COVERS, 16 Cents per Copy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 
IN FLEXIBLE CLOTH COVERS, 24 Cents per Copy, 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 
Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD 
EISENBERG, Principal, Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal School. 
Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 























ared upon an entirely new plan. The authors, experts in teaching Read- 
ing, have made them to meet the requirements of standard courses of study, 
employing method and material of such compelling interest that all teachers of 
elementary pupils will find them a desirable and useful addition to their equipment. 
Separate volumes are provided for each half year’s work. If used as basal texts 
the books for each year will furnish the necessary fundamentals for that year’s 
work. If used as supplementary readers they offer well graded and well adapted 
material to follow any system. 


ATTRACTIVE IN PRESENTATION—CORRECT IN PEDAGOGY 
CONVENIENT IN SIZE—ECONOMICAL IN PRICE 


These readers are based on the Sentence Method, the vocabulary and action being adapted 
from well known rhymes and stories relating to child life and activities. The common 
idioms of a child’s conversation, also the easiest initial blends are developed, as well as com- 
mon words that the young pupil should know, with frequent repetition. Thus the child is 
led from individual sentences through groupings of sentences to continuous reading. 

The series when complete will consist of eight books, two for each grade from the first to 
the fourth inclusive, attractively printed and bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 

Nearly every page and lesson in the Happy Hour Readers is finely illustrated, most of the 
pictures being in color. This adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of the books, and not 
only holds the interest of the child, but helps in the study of the text. 

This plan of small books, each covering a half year’s ‘work, will commend itself as an 
advantageous feature to teachers, parents, and pupils. When a pupil receives a book for the 
second term the material will be entirely new to him and his interest will be revived in a 
way not possible if the whole year were in one volume. It makes it possible to furnish 
fresh, new books as needed at a minimum cost. It is equally desirable in the free textbook 
schools where at times soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for further use, or in 
schools where the pupil purchases his own books. 

The value of these books cannot be fully appreciated until they have 
been put into actual use. Senda Trial Order Today. See Prices Above. 


Graded Language and Composition 


A Series of Inexpensive Textbooks Providing a 
Practical Course in Language Work for All Grades 


By JAMES M. HAMMOND, Principal, and LINNIE M. ISLER, Teacher, Morse School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


et delightful books are part of a series of Primers and Readers, pre- 











Books I and II combined in one volume—For 





SeSTRUCTOR EOUCATIONAL, SEBIES. 





Teachers’ Use in First and Second Grades : 
Price, in strong paper covers, 25 cents per copy, pre- Graded Language 
paid ; in flexible cloth covers, 32 cts. per copy, prepaid. and Composition 


PREPAID PRICES: 
In Strong Paper Covers > 
16c per Copy 


HAMMOND 





Book III—For Third Grade 
Book IV—For Fourth Grade | 


THIRD GRADE * Q 





Book V—For Fifth Grade $12.00 Pothanired Si 
Book VI—F or Sixth Grade In FlexibleCloth Covers 
Book VII—For Seventh Grade — alls. sul semngemmeme | 














6 per dozen 2 


Book VIII—For Eighth Grade $18.00 per hundred 


























procedure which ought to help in teach- 





ing other subjects. 





HIS series of Graded Language and Composition books offers an exceed- 
ingly attractive and practical course in these subjects for all the grades. All 
non-essentials are omitted but the real and vital features of Language are 
presented in a way easily understood and applied by the student. Just enough tech- 
nical work is given to produce intelligent construction, and it is correctly distrib- 
uted throughout the course. Composition work is developed by an interesting sys- 
tem that trains the pupil in habits of clear thinking and accurate expression. 

The combined volume for teachers’ use in the First 
and Second Grades contains games and plays for Lan- 
guage training, dramatization, stories for telling and 
reproduction, and other valuable material for Lan- 
guage teaching in these grades. 

The Graded Language and Composition books appeal 
especially to the pupils because they are small and con- 
venient and because they present the subject of Lan- 
guage in an attractive and interesting manner, 


Sanitary—Convenient—Inexpensive 


The use of the books comprising the “Graded Lan- 
guage and Composition” series is equally as advantag- 
eous either in free textbook schools or in schools where 
the books are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh new 
book, which does away with any dissatisfaction on the 
part of pupil or parent because of books having been 
previously used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be presented 
outright to the pupils instead of being loaned to them, 
as is the usual custom, and the cost will be less than 
for the larger, more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased by the 
pupils the very low price places this series within easy 
reach of everyone. 

Hundreds of schools have adopted these books and 

are using’ them with splendid results. We know 

that you will like them. Send a trial order today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


[ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 





Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story Work. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite instructjon and 
help in Composition. 

4. Story Method in teaching 
the “Helping Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Study of Synonyms. 

7. Standard poems and prose 
selections with suggestions for 
teaching and study. 

8. Convenient Topical ar- 
rangement. 

9. Good Manners developed 
through oral and written Com- 
position Work. 

10. Fundamentals of English 
clearly and simply presented. 

11. Special Devices for teach- 
ing words frequently misused 
and misunderstood. 

12. Letter Writing and Oral 
English made interesting, prac- 
tical and natural. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Something New That Will Be Welcomed by Both Teachers and Pupils 


THE SCRAP BOOK SERIES 


of Required Poems and Prose Selections 


HIS new series embraces a very large 
poems and prose selections required 


states for reading and study in the schools. 

Each poem or prose selection is printed in leaflet form on 
one side of paper only making it suitable for inserting in 
The Pupils’ Scrap Book specially provided for the purpose. 

The leaflets are of good quality eggshell paper and con- 
tain as Many pages as necessary to accommodate the indivi- 
Size of each page 6x84 inches. 
A list of the poems and prose selections now available in 


dual poems or selections. 


this series will be mailed upon request. 


The Pupil’s Scrap Book for use in connection with the 
Scrap Book Series of Required Poems and Prose Selections 
consists of 48 pages and cover, size 614 x 9 inches. 
side pages are of a specially made paper well adapted for 
the use of paste, mucilage or other adhesive. 
the inside pages are printed brief stories of the lives and 
f The cover is made from 
rope bristol board which is very tough and durable. 
the inside of the front cover is an envelope pocket which 
will be found a handy receptacle for notes and other ma- 


works of noted authors and poets. 


terial not desired to be pasted in the book. 
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by the various 
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SCHEDULE OF POSTPAID PRICES No Order for Less Than 20 Cents 


2-page Leaflets, (1 printed page), 1 CENT EACH; Quantity rate 90 cents per hundred. 


Leaflets of 4,6or8 Pages as necessary to accommodate each individual poem or selec- 
tion, printed on one side of paper only, 2 CENTS EACH; Quantity rate, $1.80 per 


hundred. 





NOTE: Quantity orders for Leaflets maybe made up entirely of one title, or of two or more titles assorted, 
Pupils’ Scrap Book in which the poems or selections are to be inserted, 12 cents each, 


$1.20 per dozen, $10.00 per hundred. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


DANSVILLE, N.Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—-NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 





Graded Gems of 





Thought 








Compiled 

















Graded Gems of Thought contains many of 
the choicest selections from the best. writers 
of all ages arranged by grades—forty for each 
of the eight grades, thus providing one gem 
for each grade for each of the forty weeks of 
the school year. 


Unique Method of Arrangement 


The selections are numbered from one to 
forty in each grade and are so arranged that 
in many instances corresponding numbers in 
all the grades convey the same thought,—the 
gems for all the eight grades for the second 
week of school suggesting Truthfulness; the 
third week Courtesy; the fourth week Help- 
fulness; the fifth week Autumn; eighth Trees; 
tenth Thanksgiving; twelfth Thrift; fifteenth 
Christmas; eighteenth Books; twenty-second 
Cheerfulness; thirtieth Flowers;  thirty-sixth 
Mother’s Day; thirty-eighth Decoration Day; 
fortieth Flag Day. ‘Those for the weeks not in- 
dicated are of a general nature, no effort hav- 
ing been made to connect the thought of the 
gems used for such ‘weeks in the various grades. 

The value of systematic memorizing of Gems 
of Thought such as these bcoks provide, can- 
not be overestimated. A few minutes each 
week will enable you to provide for this sub- 
ject separately or in connection with opening 
exercises. 


Eight Little Books at 4 Cents Each 


In order that all pupils may have the forty 
Memory Gems for their grade, Graded Gems of 
Thought is printed in eight little books which 
are called Grade Books and these little books 
are furnished in quantities to supply the pu- 
pils of any school or room, each with their own 
hook, at only 4 cents a copy, postpaid. 


No Copying Necessary 


Pupils having their own Grade Books for 
study saves the teacher copying on the board 
as some do, from the teachers’ edition, and en- 
ables the pupils to have before them at all 
times, for review, the Gems they have memor- 


ized, 
Teachers’ Edition 


For the use of teachers all the matter for 
the eight grades is published in one _ book, 
bound in flexible cloth. This edition contains 
valuable suggestions to teachers for the use of 
this unique arrangement of Memory Gems. 
Price 30 cents postpaid. Price in combination 
with an order for Grade Books for all the pu- 
pils of a one room school or each room of an 
elementary school, 15 cents. The Teachers’ 
Edition should be in the hands of every teacher 
in charge of a school or room using these books. 





The Best Collection of Memory Gems for Schools 


and Arranged by LUCIA MAY WIANT, 


Supervisor of Expression, Dayton, Ohio, Public Schools 





Kight Little Books—One for Each Grade from the 
First to the Eighth. 
Memory Gems—One for Each Week of the School Year 
Each Pupil Should Have His or Her Own Book 
The Cost Is Only Four Pennies Per Copy 


Each Book Contains Forty 





Order Now—Send Money Later 


We want every rural school and every room 
of all elementary schools to have these little 
books. 


A Book For Each Pupil 


(Only Four Pennies) 


Our Offer: Fill out and mail coupon printed 
below. We will immediately send the books 
postpaid. When received, explain their value 


and importance to the pupils, ask each to 
bring just four pennies so that they may have 
their own book, and then send us the amount 
collected or send cash with order and get 
Teachers’ Edition free. 


Teachers’ Edition Half Price 


The Teachers’ Edition will be sent, in connec- 
tion with each school or room order, at half 
price, in consideration of the teacher attend- 
ing to the details of ordering, collecting the 
pennies, making remittance to us, etc. 


Teachers’ Edition Free 


A free copy of the Teachers’ Edition will be 
sent with an order for grade books for all the 
pupils of a rural school or each room of an 
elementary school provided cash is sent with 
the order for the grade books at rate of 4 cents 
a copy. 


Order Blank—Send No Cash 


D ille, N. ¥. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., oe 





Nashville, Tenn. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Please send me in accordance with your offer 

Grade Books of Graded Gems of Thought as fol- 


lows: 
..-IstGr. ...3dGr ...5thGr ...7th Gr. 
-- -4thGr. ...6thGr. ...8th Gr, 


...2d Gr, 

ee Grade Books. Also the Teach- 
ers’ Edition. I agree to receive these books, ex- 
plain them to my pupils, and send money (4 
cents per copy) to_you as promptly as possible. 
I understand that I am to remit only 15 cents 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Address nearest office) 


for the Teachers’ Edition. 
|. Sa eee rere eee ee ae ey ee 
SEPT PTT RECT E TOL 
eoeeseesree ese esreeeeeseeeseses ee 
NOTE: If cash accompanies the order _ fill 
out order as above. Pri the word Cash 
across the face of it and do not remit for the 
Teachers’ Edition as that will be sent free. 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. —DES MOINES, IOWA — NASHVILLE, TENN. — SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


[ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 





Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 


(Continued from page 66) 
FOURTH WEEK 
MISCELLANEOUS 


1. Ha! it isn’t here! 

2. I saw Ott away out west. 

3. Jam, especially raspberry, is de- 

licious. 

4. Do you know Hon. D. U. Rason? 

5. The co-star I can’t endure. 

6. The glass pan, a manufactured ar- 
ticle of recent invention, is a suc- 
cess. 

7. A cub, a bear, and a lion were seen. 

Peter, Mack, Enzie and Laura were 

there. 

9. The log and the ax are often seen. 

Lucky Ukonner found the dollar. 


a good place to trade.. 
Ever I, O grand Emperor, am your 
humble servant. 


Answers 
(1) Haiti. (2) Ottawa. (3) James 
(bay or river). (4) Honduras. (5) 
Costa Rica. (6) Panama. (7) Cuba. 
(8) Mackenzie. (9) Logan. (10) 
Yukon. (11) Hudson Bay. (12) Rio 
Grande. 


Your Blackboard is a Mirror 
of Your Teaching 


(Continued from page 44) 


phonograph records; listing of favorite 
songs or other musical compositions; 
lists of poems describing the beauties 
of music. 


Fine and Industrial Arts 


Give blackboard lists of prints for 
picture study, questions for the study 
of the pictures in the room or in read- 
ing books in use; notice of exhibits at 
the library or the school. There is 
opportunity for practice on the black- 
board of any phase of representation— 
house drawing, figure drawing, animal 
drawing, the drawing of cylindrical ob- 
jects, tree or landscape study; black- 
board borders showing the application 
of designs and decorative drawings for 
festive occasions; illustrations for 
poems, stories, geography, and history; 
written directions for painting, illus- 
trative drawing or construction; work- 
ing drawings for construction; illus- 
trations of the technique of all kinds 
of crayon and pencil work. 

EDITOR'S NOTE: In this connection, 
teachers will be interested to utilize Mr. Morris 


Greenberg's series of Blackboard Projects, given 
each month in our magazine, in the depart- 


ment “Suggestions for Grammar Grades.” Mr. 
Greenberg’s book “Blackboard Drawing’ con- 
taining Devices, Sketches, Decorations, Dia- 


grams and Games is published by Binney & 
Smith Company, New York. In the Book Re- 
view section of the present issue will be found 
a_ notice of a little book by Harlan Tarbell, 
“How to Chalk Talk,” published by T. S. Deni- 
son & Company, Chicago, which should also be 
very helpful to teachers who desire to utilize 
their blackboards to the fullest possible ad- 
vantage, 


Silent Reading 
By Beulah Davis 


I find that my pupils in the first 
grade derive a great deal of benefit 
from silent reading. By labeling the 
objects in the room with printed 
cards, as table, picture, etc., the words 
are soon firmly fixed as sight words. 
When passing material for drawing, 
write the directions on the black- 
board. Also write directions for the 
day’s game on the blackboard. You 
will be surprised at the power in 
silent reading the children acquire. 

Keep a daily weather chart on the 
blackboard, writing an interesting re- 
mark given by the children concern- 
ing the weather. Have the entire 
chart read at the end of the week. 
Sets of flash cards can easily be made 
to be read silently by the children and 
then answered, as: Where do you 
live? How old are you? What is 
your name? Do 
yard? Do you have a back yard? etc. 


All that mankind has done, thought, 
gained, or been, is lying as in a magic 
preservation in the pages of books. 
They are the chosen possession of 
men.—Carlyle. 


Rass and Huds, on Bay Street, is | 


you have a front | 
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MUSICAL IN: 


ceil Nia 
Quality 


Warlitzerinstruments 
are known the world 
over for unusual tone 
quality and excellence 
of workmanship. 


They are used by the 
oar ge musicians, 

ands, and orchestras, 
Thousands of amateur 
musicians are playing 
on Wurlitzer instru- 
ments, 


Wurlitzer is the 
world’s greatest mu- 
sic house, with stores 
and dealers in all parts 
of the country. But 
no matter where you 
live, you receive the 
Same service by maii as 
though you were next 
door tothe factory. 






























Instrument 
jnYourOwn Home 


‘At Our Expense 


You may now have any known musical instru- 
ment for a week’s free trial in your own home. 
Play it as much as you wish. See howeasy it is to 
learn. There is no obligation to buy — no ex- 
pense for trial. You may return the instrument 
at the end of a week if you decide not to keep it. 


Easy Payments 


If you decide to buy, the Wurlitzer plan makes 
it easy for you to own the instrument you want. 
Payments are conveniently arranged in small 
monthly sums —a few cents a day will pay. 
Special combination offers on complete outfits 
—velvet lined case, all accessories, self-instruc- 
tor, etc.— everything you need at practically 
the cost of the’ instrument alone. 


‘or Free Catalog 


The greatest musical catalog 
ever published—over 3000 arti- 
cles— every known instrument 
described and illustrated; many 
of them shown in full colors. 
Gives you lowest prices and all 
details of the Wurlitzer plan 


Have You a School 
Band or Orchestra ? 





Increase school spirit by organizing a school band or 
orchestra. Let your pupils furnish the music at 
games, entertainments, ete. It will double their in- 


terest in schoo! affairs. Intruments are easy to learn, 


Special Offer 


Wurlitzer has organized hundreds of bands and 
orchestras and will show you just how to do it. 
FREE organization charts, membership blanks char- 
ter forms, ete. All instruments supplied on special 
easy payment plan—terms every boy or girl can 
afford. 

Outlines all plans for organ- 
Booklet Free izing, tells correct instru- 
ments for everything from 4-piece orchestra to 40- 


piece band. If you want this free booklet just 
mark “‘School Band”’ or ‘‘School Orchestra’’ on last 
line of coupon. No obligation. 


y 





— 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1607 
117 E, 4th St., Cincinnati 329 So. Wabash Ave, Chicago 
120 W. 42nd St., New York 250 Stockton St., San Francisco 


Send me, absolutely free, your new illustrated cata- 
log of musical instruments. Also tell me how I may 
try any instrument in my own home at your expense 
and how the Wurlitzer Plan mukes it easy for me to 
buy. No obligation. 


TON sad ccasscssdecnccecsaececssasessceseccees 
PEMNUa i cdsancedsdccadéseeducdadanesaccacevas 
Ga ssaskadecdaesa cetedecaaeatas Giactescas 
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| DRAPER’S 
| “SANITARY” 
» SHADES 


Sun Ventilation 

MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 

or pin-hole 

PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. | 
SPICELAND, INDIANA | 
| 











Regulate the Light | @ 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





lief for bunions and large joints. Can be worninany 
style of shoe — outside or under stocking. No larger 
size shoe required. Sold by shoe dealers, druggists 
and department stores for over 15 years. Over one- 


half million in use. Write for free trial offer. No pay 
if no relief. State size of shoes and if for right or left. 


FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO. 
425 East Water St. Dept 80, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HIDES LARGE JOINTS 








AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Dr. Copeland's 4 
Big Health Book j 


@ now only 
$ 1 = 
Here’s news for 
you! Now you can 
obtain Dr. Royel 8. . 
fatnew 46. Lae . 

new e, fully ee 

ustrat Health Box extraordinary 
saving! dust like having’ America’s most 


famous physician watchi 
Fight in your o: 
¢ langua; 







Fs 


your health 


e rej fi rice 
Send No Money. of Dr. Eopeland’s 
Health Book {s $5.00. But for a short time 
‘ou can get a ceny at the jal Reduced 
Price of only ae -98, plus few cents delivery 
frerses, Send nothing now. Pay only on de- 
ry. Money back guaranteed if you’re not 
mOTAMERICAN. AGRICULTURIST, I 
ICAN_ AGRI inc. 
Dept. 510, 462 4th Ave., New York City 








NE evening, about a month ago, I 
O went to a dance. Just a jolly, in- 

formal sort of dance where every- 
one knew almost everyone else. I wouldn’t 
have gone to a really big or important 
dance, because I—well, I wasn’t sure of 
myself, 

There was a young woman at this dance 
I had long wanted to meet. Someone in- 
troduced us, and before I knew it I was 
dancing with her. That is, I was trying 
to dance with her. She was an exquisite 
dancer, graceful, poised, at ease. Her 
steps were in perfect harmony with the 
music, 

But I, clumsy boor that I was, found 
myself following her instead of leading. 
And I couldn’t follow! That was the sad 
part of it. I stumbled through the steps. 
{ trod on her toes. I tried desperately to 
keep in time with the music. You cannot 
imagine how uncomfortable I was, how 
conspicuous I felt. 

Suddenly I realized that we were prac- 
tically the only couple on the floor. The 
boys had gathered in a little group and 
were laughing. I knew, in an instant, that 
they were laughing at me. I glanced at 
my partner, and saw that she, too, was 
smiling. She had entered into the fun, 
Fun! At my expense! 

I felt myself blushing furiously, and I 


hated myself for it. Very well. Let them 
laugh. Someday I would show’ them. 
Someday I would laugh at them as they 


had laughed at me. 

All the way home I told myself over and 
over again that I would become a perfect 
dancer, that I would amaze and astonish 


them. But how? I couldn’t go to a danc- 
ing school because of the time and ex- 
pense. I certainly couldn’t afford a danc- 


ing instructor. What could I do? 

By morning I had forgotten my anger 
and humiliation—and with them the de- 
sire to become a perfect dancer. But three 
weeks later I received another invitation. 
It was from Jack. He wanted me to come 


to a small dance at his home, a dance to 


30 Days Ago They 





Laughed at Me 


I never would have believed that anyone could become 
popular overnight. And yet—here’s what happened. 


which, I knew, the same people would 
come. I wouldn’t go, of course. I wouldn’t 
give them the chance to laugh at me again. 

But that night Jack called. “Coming to 
the dance?” he asked. “No!” I retorted. 

He grinned, and I knew why. It in- 
furiated me. A daring plan flashed 
through my mind. Yes, I would come. I 
would show them this time that they 
couldn’t laugh at me. 

“I’ve changed my mind,” I said to Jack. 
“T’ll be there.”. Jack grinned again—and 
was gone. 


Popular Overnight! 


I ran upstairs and found the magazine 
I had been reading the night before. One 
clip of the shears, a few words quickly 
written, a trip to the corner mail-box— 
and the first part of my plan was carried 
out. I had sent for Arthur Murray’s free 
dancing lessons. 

Somehow I didn’t believe that dancing 
could be learned by mail. But there was 
nothing to risk—and think of the joy of 
being able to astound them all at the 
dance. 

The free lessons arrived just the night 
before the dance. I was amazed at the 
ease with which I mastered a fascinating 
new fox-trot step. I learned how to lead, 
how to have ease and confidence while 
dancing, how to follow if my partner leads, 
how to dance in harmony with the music. 
It was fun to follow the simple diagrams 


and instructions. I gained a wonderful 
new pane and poise. I could hardly wait 
for Jack’s dance. 


The following evening I asked the best 
dancer in the room to dance with me. She 
hesitated’ a- moment, then rose—smiling. 
I knew why she smiled. I knew why Jack 
and the-other boys gathered in a little 
group. Good! Here was my chance. 

It was a fox-trot. I led my partner 
gracefully around the room, interpreting 
the dance like a professional, keeping per- 


fect harmony with the music. I saw that 
she was astonished. I saw that we were 
the only couple on the floor and that 
everyone was watching us. I was at ease, 
thoroughly enjoying myself. When the 
music stopped there was applause. 

It was a triumph. I could see how 
amazed everyone was. Jack and the boys 
actually envied me—and only 30 days ago 
they had laughed at me. No one will ever 
laugh at my dancing again. I became 
popular overnight! 

You, too, can quickly learn dancing at 
home, without music and without a part- 
ner. More than 200,000 men and women 
have become accomplished dancers through 
Arthur Murray’s remarkable new method. 


Send today for the five free lessons. 
They will tell you more than anything we 
could possibly say. These five lessons 
which tell you the secret of leading, how 
to follow successfully, how to gain confi- 
dence, how to fox-trot and how to waltz— 
these complete five lessons are yours to 
keep, without obligation. Arthur Murray 
wants you to send for them at once, to- 
day—so that you can see for yourself how 
quickly and easily dancing can be mastered 
at home. 

Clip and mail this coupon NOW. Please 
include 10c to cover the cost of handling, 
mailing and printing. Arthur Murray, 
Studio 290, 801 Madison Ave., New York. 
mw EES SBS SS Se ee ee ee 


ARTHUR MURRAY, STUDIO 290 
801 Madison Ave., New York 


‘ To prove that I can learn to dance at home 
in one evening, you may send me the FIVE 


FREE. lessons by Arthur Murray. I enclose 
10c to pay for the postage, printing, etc. This 
does not obligate me in any ‘way. 

POOR > cagth anuWi bus saneudss sah dh uaedingcaweees 
NS Shop a hcg hoe see hee as canoe eee 
SPM s 0 cde ncgeceduneguccessss Bemba. .iceceacs ° 
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Just for Fun 








Recently a woman dentist was try- 
ing to impress upon a group of moth- 
ers the necessity of making the chil. 
‘dren clean their teeth. “Oh! I don't 
’ave to tell my Rose and Daisy!” de. 
clared one good lady. “It’s-a fight be- 
tween ’em which shall ’ave the tooth- 
brush fust.” 


The artist was of the impressionist 
school. He had just given the last 
touches to a purple and blue canvas 
when his wife came into the studio, 
“My dear,” said he, “this is’ the land- 
scape I wanted you to suggest a title 
for.” ‘Why not call it ‘Home’? ”’ she 
said after a long look. “ ‘Home’? 
Why?” “Because there’s no place like 
it,” she replied meekly. 


Edward was very angry with his 
small sister. After supper, their 
mother tried to establish friendly rela- 
tions between them again and quoted 
to them the Bible injunction approp- 
riate to the case. “Now, Edward,” she 
said, turning to the boy and driving 
the passage home, “are you going to 
let the sun go down upon your wrath?” 
Edward squirmed a little as he looked 
up into her pleading face. “Well, how 
can I stop it?” he asked. 


The lately awakened and somewhat 
wrathful tenant of a large house just 
off an exclusive drive opened the front 
door and stuck his head out into the 
cold and drizzly night to observe a 
large, fat man, obviously intoxicated, 
leaning against the porch railing, 
“Who are you and what do you want 
this time of the night?” inquired the 
tenant. “Are you’sh Misher Sharles 
Shumerset?” “I am.” “Th’ shame 
one th’ advertished sheevning for a 
companyun er someone to go with yuh 
on a lion hunt to Aferca?” “I am.” 
“Wall, I jush wanted tuh tell yuh that 
I absholutely will not go with yuh— 
under no circumstances.” 


A motorist in the South stopped for 
water at a dilapidated house where a 
barefooted man, leaning against a rick- 
ety fence, was gazing across a field 
that had grown up to weeds. “How is 
your cotton this year?” the motorist 
asked. “Well, sir,” replied the man, “I 
ain’t got no cotton. I didn’t plant none 
’cause I was afraid the boll weevil 
might be bad.” “How is your corn?” 
“Well, I didn’t plant no corn neither, 
for I didn’t know if we’d get rain.” 
The motorist hesitated. “How are your 
sweet potatoes?” he asked at last. 
“Well, now, stranger,” the man re- 
plied, “you see, it’s just this way; I 
didn’t plant no sweet potatoes ’cause I 
was afraid the bugs might take them. 
No, sir, I didn’t plant nothin’. I just 
played safe.” 


Ralph Perkins, an artist making a 
sketching tour through Rhode Island, 
chanced one day upon a picturesque 
old barn, so alluring to the eye that he 
sat down on a stone wall and imme- 
diately went to work. He soon be- 
came aware that he had two spectators 
in the persons of the farmer and his 
wife, who had come out to watch him. 
Presently the artist discovered that he 
had lost his rubber eraser, and, wish- 


ing to correct an error in the sketch, : 


he went up to the farmer’s wife and 
asked her if he might have a piece of 
dry bread. This, as is universally 
known, makes a good eraser. The 
farmer’s wife looked at him with an 
expression of pity not unmixed with 
surprise. “Dry bread?” she repeated. 
“Well, I guess you won’t have to put 
up with dry bread from me, young 
man, I’ve got sons of my own out in 
the world. You come right into the 
kitchen with me and I’ll give you a 
slice of fresh bread with butter on it. 
“No, not a word,” she continued, 
raising her hand to ward off his ex- 
planations. “I don’t care how you 
came to this state, nor anything about 
it; all I know is you’re hungry, and 
I’ve never yet allowed anybody to 
leave my house craving food.” 





There’s good news for every teach- 
er on Page: Seven. Right now is a 
good time to look it over! 
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“Wash” Your Teeth 
| Don’t Scour Them 


is a sound principle of dental hygiene. 


Teach your pupils that protection of 
the enamel is the most effective way 
of caring for their teeth. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream pre- 
serves the thin enamel ofthe teeth. It 
is free from grit and contains no other 
harsh ingredients. Colgate’s “washes”’ 
teeth thoroughly clean without 
scratching or scouring them. 


It removes causes of tooth decay. 


Another great advantage of Colgate’s 
is the help it gives teachers in starting 
the children on clean teeth habits. 
Its taste is so pleasant that little folks 
use it willingly and regularly. 


Colgate’s Classroom Helps are especially designed 
to Assist those who teach dental hygiene. They 
consist of rhymes, dental lectures, charts, reminder 
cards, and for each child a tube of Ribbon Dental 
Cream. Also for your personal use there is a dainty © 
box of Colgate articles. The Classroom Helps will 
be sent, free, once a year upon the request of any 
teacher in the United States. Fill out and mail us 
the coupon below in order to insure prompt delivery. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 
Dept. 864, 199 Fulton St., 
New York 
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COLGATE & CO., Dept. 864, 199 Fulton Street, New York. 
I am a teacher in the 


School, District No... ccceccesceeseeoee Number of 
pupils in my direct charge 
Reference (Name of School Superintendent or 


member of School Board) 





If your wisdom teeth could talk, | 
they'd say, “Use Colgate's” 





































Name 2 

Town pity. oS CLEANS . 

Population State TEETH tHe RIGHT 

Send me free ‘‘Colgate’s Classroom Helps’? (Write here accu- WAY | 

rate express or parcel post shipping address, stating which) “ye tn adverteine | 
(This offer good only in U. 8. A.) implies honesty in manufacture 














